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THE OUTLOOK OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN 
THEOLOGY. 
By GEORGE M. GRANT, 
Kingston, Canada. 

What is the outlook of the new century in the various depart- 
ments of thought to which man’s attention is chiefly directed? 
Such a question has been asked this year by many writers. To 
answer it intelligently, with reference to any subject, we must 
consider how far and in what directions we have already traveled 
during the long past, so that we may know where we now stand. 
We must know what gains we have made before asking what 
further gains may be expected. 

Theology—at present thought unworthy of consideration, 
not only by many scientific and practical men, but by some reli- 
gious people—was once denominated the “queen of the 
sciences,” and it may claim the same title again before the 
century closes. By theology I mean Christian theology, for 
while all systematized religions which have given birth to civili- 
zations have as their basis spiritual interpretations of the uni- 
verse, it is becoming evident that the Christian interpretation is 
the only one which will stand, because the only one which will 
be accepted by the ecumenical reason. 

What, then, is the result of the nineteen centuries of thought 
which have been applied to the spiritual ideas that culminated 
I 
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in Him who was not only the revealer of the things of God, but 
himself the great revelation? The total result, answer some men 
eminent in other departments of thought to which they have 
devoted themselves, amounts to a minus quantity. The theolo- 
gians, they say, have been the enemies of religion. The true 
course is to get back to Christ, simply accept his teachings, and 
live like him, paying no attention to the various systems of 
theology over which men have vainly wrangled. Such an answer 
has a plausible sound, but it is, in one word, irrational. Conceit 
is at the bottom of it; for it is based on the notion that all pre- 
vious generations have been fools, and that wisdom dwells with 
the present generation, and only with a select few of this select 
generation. But great men lived before Agamemnon. A limited 
knowledge of history is sufficient to teach us how wise and 
noble were the great theologians of the past, and how indispen- 
sable their work was to the progress of humanity and the life 
of religion. Take, for instance, Paul, the first and the greatest 
of the theologians. He did not content himself with repeat- 
ing like a cuckoo the words of Jesus. The pharisaic Christians, 
the men who persecuted him and broke up the churches he had 
formed, did that. He had harder work to do. He asked him- 
self what the fact of the risen Christ meant ; what his life, death, 
and resurrection meant for Jews, whose previous spiritual food 
had been the dry theology of the rabbis or crude expectations 
of national glory, based on illegitimate deductions from, or par- 
tial and unspiritual interpretations of, Old Testament Scripture; 
what those facts meant for the Jews of Alexandria, who had been 
influenced by the eclectic philosophy of Philo ; what they meant 
for the Jews of the dispersion generally, who had come in closer 
contact with oriental or with Greek and Roman conceptions of 
the universe than had the Palestinian Jews; what they meant for 
the gentiles, to minister unto whom he had been set apart by a 
call of God, his own convictions of the universality of the gospel, 
and the consent of the other apostles; what they meant for the 
philosophers of Athens, the busy traders of Corinth and Ephesus, 
the rude country folk of Lycaonia, and all the other peoples to 
whom he preached, from the time he began his ministry in 
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Antioch, all the while knowing well that every people had 
deeply rooted preconceptions, which determined the character 
of their thought and the whole tenor of their lives; and, in a 
word, what the fact of Jesus meant for himself, a man who had 
profited in the Jews’ religion above his equals and had been more 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of the fathers, but who 
had found his early religion inadequate to satisfy his intellect or 
his conscience. He had then to construct a theology, based on 
the new convictions which had revolutionized his being and made 
him a new creation. He had to answer satisfactorily to his 
intellect the question, ‘‘What think ye of Christ? Whose son 
is he?” in the light of the revelation of Jesus made to him 
near Damascus and subsequently in Arabia, then in the temple 
in Jerusalem, in Tarsus, in Antioch, and throughout those weary 
journeys in which the hard experiences of actual life and his own 
spiritual wrestlings modified, refined, and purified his concep- 
tions, though they never once shook him loose from the founda- 
tions on which he was building his theology. In setting forth the 
great truths regarding Christ explicitly, he had to use the exe- 
getical methods in which he had been trained as a student and 
the circle of ideas with which he was familiar; methods and 
ideas then in large measure common to Palestinian and Alexan- 
drian writers, and the use of which enabled him to present his: 
gospel along lines that made it comprehensible to the mind 
of his age. But for Paul’s theology, the gospel would never 
have been anything more to the Jews than a refined form of 
Judaism, beautiful to a few pious souls, but destitute of power to 
overthrow the imposing structure of Pharisaism, and it would 
never have reached the Greek and Roman world at all. To 
belittle either such a man or his theology is simply to show our 
ignorance of the fundamental needs of the human spirit, ignorance 
of the complex conditions created by society, and ignorance of 
the actual world in which he moved. 

It was the same with subsequent great theologians who were 
the master-spirits of their respective ages. Who that reads the 
life of Athanasius can withhold a tribute of admiration, not only 
for that powerful dialectic to which we owe the Nicene Creed 
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and that insight into the inconsistency of Arianism which 
showed it to be at bottom an amalgam of Christianity and pagan 
polytheism, but for a character which exhibits the rarest con- 
stellation of virtues, a life serene amid every variety of fortune, 
and a devotion to truth which could not be shaken by all the 
forces of the Christianized world? Scholars are now too well 
aware of the significance of any great movement of thought to 
accept the sneer of Gibbon that the disputants of the fourth 
century were the mere victims of a diphthong; for, as Gibbon 
himself says, ‘the sounds and characters which approach the 
nearest to each other often represent the most opposite ideas.” 
Carlyle at one time made merry over the tremendous controver- 
sies on the homoousion and the homoiousion, rolling out the Greek 
words in his broadest Annandale; but he subsequently acknowl- 
edged that the real question involved was whether the church 
would accept polytheism in any form or insist on the pure 
monotheism of Israel, while defining the complexity of the 
divine nature revealed in the New Testament. That was what 
the Nicene Creed aimed at, though, as in the case of Paul’s 
theology, we must distinguish between its essence and form, 
that is, between the permanent and the transitory. The Nicene 
form is based on the conception of a substance lying beneath 
the properties of a thing and forming their basis, a conception 
which is rejected by modern philosophy. The terms ‘sub- 
stance’’ and “‘person”’ have actually interchanged meanings; for, 
when we speak of a person, we mean the essence of a man, 
whereas the substance, we say, is constantly changing. 

The Nicene Creed has been accepted by the church for so 
long a time as axiomatic theological truth that it comes to many 
as a shock to be told that, however well suited to the fourth 
century, it does not express the conception of God which is fun- 
damental to faith. We never think of Jesus as the mysterious 
compound of two natures expressed by the Nicene formula, but 
as a person in whose life and work the gracious will and power 
of the invisible God was perfectly manifested and who is still 
united to our spirits through the indwelling of his Holy Spirit. 
Christ is to us, not a highly abstract product of speculative 
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thought, to understand which a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage and an extinct philosophy is required, but a living person 
who is 
Nearer to us than breathing, » 
Closer than hands or feet, 
in whom we see God and man more truly than we see either 
great reality elsewhere. But while the Nicene formula must 
share the fate of all formulas, the little deacon of Alexandria 
who reared it as a bulwark round the church of his day, 
The royal hearted Athanase 
With Paul’s own mantle blest, 
will be a possession forever unto humanity. As Hooker states 
the case, in his simple and stately English: 

This was the plain condition of those times; the whole world against 

Athanasius and Athanasius against it ; half a hundred years spent in doubt- 
ful trial which of the two in the end would prevail —the side which has all, 
or else the part which had no friend but God and death, the one a defender 
of his innocence, the other a finisher of all his troubles. 
Athanasius against the world, and, as in the case of Jesus, 
against the church as well! A council more numerous than that 
of Nicza had been browbeaten and deceived into the acceptance 
of an Arian creed, but Athanasius triumphed in the end because 
truth was on his side, truth attested by the Christian conscious- 
ness, against which the gates of hell shall never prevail. 

Augustine, the greatest of the Latin as Athanasius was the 
greatest of the Greek theologians, is even better known to the 
church, because he dared to lay bare all the secrets of his heart 
and life, with the result that it is impossible for anyone who 
reads his Confessions not to be attracted to a personality so pas- 
sionate, profound, and all-embracing of the spiritual light and 
heat of his time. His Confessions have been compared with 
those of Rousseau, probably because both men gave the same 
name to their autobiographies. But the two works are alike 
only in the one point of absolute truthfulness. Rousseau is the 
natural man, who to his life’s end knows no other force than 
that of nature and no other center but self, and who is quite sure 
that— mean, vain, and beastly as he is and has been—no one 
else is or can be better. When the last trumpet sounds, he is 
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ready to present himself, book in hand, before the sovereign 
Judge, and, calling on all men to listen to his confessions, he will 
challenge anyone to say, “I was better than that man there.” 
For him there is no such thing as divine grace and no Savior 
from sin; no need of forgiveness and no sense of shame. 
Augustine, while he sees his sins and the sinfulness of his 
nature in the light of God, which burns into the secrets of the 
heart ‘ten thousand times brighter than the sun,” repents like 
David with bitter tears, cries like the psalmists for forgiveness, 
finds it and thanks God for the Christ who has given to him as 
to Paul victory over sin, the clean heart, the free spirit, and 
abounding peace. He writes to the count Darius of his book: 
“See what I was in myself and by myself. I had destroyed 
myself, but he who made me remade me.” He was a new crea- 
tion. In the innermost depth of his being he found freedom 
and grace to be the same; and so he constantly prayed the 
prayer which excited the ridicule of the Pelagians, but which is 
understood by everyone who has found God in Christ: “Da 
quod jubes et jube quod vis.” He was the theologian needed 
to formulate for the church its doctrines regarding sin and 
grace, divine sovereignty and human freedom, just as Athana- 
sius had formulated the doctrines regarding the Godhead and 
the twofold nature of Christ. The church had been rent by 
Manichzism, and its true faith had to be made explicit before 
it received into its fold the almost ungovernable hordes of 
barbarians which, during the long period of pupilage which fol- 
lowed, it—with the imperial instinct of old Rome—wisely dis- 
ciplined and at length transformed into the law-governed nations 
of Christendom. Inthe Jnferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso of Dante 
we see even more clearly than in the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who is generally regarded as the theologian of mediz- 
valism, the marvelous fabric of dogma which the church built up, 
based mainly on the writings of Augustine. Though the outer 
garb with which Augustine and his successors clothed the truth 
will pass away, the truth will remain. 


No accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has ever lost. 
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The treasure is in earthen bodies, in perishable wine-skins, but 
it is not lost when the vessel or wine-skin becomes outworn. 
The spirit weaves for itself more and more appropriate vessels or 
vestments. A garb or an earthen vessel which has done good 
service for centuries should be laid aside, when the time comes 
for putting it on the shelf of a museum, tenderly and even rev- 
erently. But that is not weak man’s method. Humanity pro- 
gresses, not as nature does, calmly, silently, slowly, irresistibly ; 
but violently, passionately, through storm and stress, through 
blood and iron and earth-shaking conflicts, which are the birth- 
pangs of a wider day. Such were the birth-pangs of Europe, 
from the martyrdoms of Wycliffe, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
the Bohemian wars, and the sufferings of a countless host in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, down to the peace of Westphalia 
and the triumph of British Puritanism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. At the diet of Worms, Luther, the theologian who should 
be most honored by all who are true to the modern spirit, the 
spirit which claims independent thinking, free examination, 
searching criticism, as the birthright of philosophy and science, 
and who would be honored by us if we but knew how much we 
are in his debt, proclaimed that the hour of a new epoch had 
struck, and that its motto was the Word of God interpreted by 
the devout reason. At the Leipzig disputations he declared: 
I believe that I am a Christian theologian and that I live in the realm of 
truth ; therefore will I be free and will give myself into the hands of no autho- 
rity, be it that of a council or the emperor or the universities, or the pope, in 
order that I may confess with confidence all that I discern to be the truth. 
With that word he broke the spell under which all Europe lay 
groaning for deliverance, a spell which still binds the great 
majority of men, the weaklings who dare not stand alone with 
God, because they do not believe that the Eternal Spirit is will- 
ing to speak directly to their spirits, because their souls have 
never been united to him in that act of mutual, ineffable love 
and trust which Luther formulated into his doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. The modern world stands on Luther’s broad 
shoulders. Pfleiderer truly says, ‘We are all ruled by his mighty 
spirit, and the more fully so the less we are bound by his letter ;” 
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and he confirms this judgment by a remarkable testimony from 
Goethe, ‘“‘a judge as competent as he was unbiased.” * 

The Reformation was so great a movement of the human 
spirit that many theologians in many lands were needed to con- 
serve it against hostile forces. The greatest of these was Calvin, 
who saved the principles of the Reformation from license by his 
great system of doctrine. Probably the finest body of sys- 
tematized theology produced by the school was the Westminster 
Confession, and the theologian who expressed the Puritan doc- 
trine in its most beautiful form and led captive the popular 
imagination was John Bunyan. Calvin’s Jnstitutes, the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and the works of Owen and Turretin are now 
seldom read, but new editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress are con- 
tinually called for. 

How great were the theologians of the church! How com- 
manding their personalities! Each did the work of his day, dis- 
cerning the signs of the times and the ever-enlarging purpose of 
God, and being true to the revelations made to his spirit. 

To understand how our thoughts have widened since the 
seventeenth century, we need only look at the proof-texts 
appended to the doctrines formulated in the Westminster Con- 
fession. To the great men assembled in the Jerusalem chamber 
the Bible was a book, and not a literature; and all its parts 
were on the same plane and of equal authority. No wonder that 
they failed to grasp much of its teaching or to appreciate its 
rich content of wealth for the enrichment of life. They were 
saved from radical misunderstanding, because they had Luther’s 
spirit and had learned his gospel. Jesus Christ was their Savior. 
Salvation was obtained, not by works or any human instrumen- 
tality, but through grace, by the immediate surrender of the soul 
to God. Their faces were turned to the light, and the light has 
been increasing to the perfect day, though, as the sun gains 
added power, men with weak eyes are always dazzled, lament 
that darkness is covering the land, and cry out that the har- 
bingers of new light should be killed, banished, imprisoned, or 
at least be put out of the church ! 

* Evolution and Theology, p. 78. 
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It takes time to weave new principles into the warp and woof 
of humanity. The Reformation has been doing its work all 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, along the mul- 
titudinous lines in which the free spirit seeks to realize itself; 
in physical, chemical, and biological science; in speculation, 
history, and criticism; in politics, economics, and ethics; in 
comparative religion, in art, and in every department in which 
man seeks for the true, the good, or the beautiful. Much has 
been done. The materials have been gathered for a far wider the- 
ological synthesis than any that has ever yet been attempted—a 
synthesis in which no spiritual treasure which has been garnered 
by the toil of previous generations will be lost, but in which a 
wider and grander view of the universe and the purpose of God 
will be given to the delighted vision of the lovers of truth. 

In what directions must progress be made before we can 
expect anything like a complete synthesis which will include 
and transcend the old theology? The Reformation has not yet 
done its work either in Europe or America. It was arrested by 
violent opposition from without and a consequent reaction from 
within, needed probably to conserve the advance which had 
been made. But the opposing forces seem to be now well-nigh 
exhausted, and the churches of the Reformation, if only they 
have the courage of faith which has too often been lacking, are 
at length free to carry out the principles of the Reformation and 
to regenerate society with the spiritual force which always flows 
from a new appreciation of Christ and the Bible. This includes 
a franker recognition and a wider interpretation than were pos- 
sible in the sixteenth or seventeenth century of the rights of the 
Word of God and the rights of the human spirit. 

By the Word of God we mean more than the Bible, and the 
Bible means infinitely more than, or rather something quite 
different from, an arsenal which supplies arms and ammunition 
for the defense of a dogmatic or ecclesiastical position—that 
position being thus regarded as primary and the Bible as of 
quite secondary importance. The Bible itself, and not any 
confession or text-book of systematic divinity, must be the 
center of theological education. And the Bible is essentially 
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4 
literature, rather than a statute book: the literature of the 
people who have been rightly called “the people of revela- 
tion,” because through them the religion which is commensurate 
with the highest civilization, and which alone has the promise of 
permanency, has been made known to the world. That litera- 
ture must be studied with the same scientific freedom from pre- 
conceptions and with the same seriousness as Greek, Roman, 
French, German, Italian, or English literature is now studied. 
In no other way can its priceless treasures become the inherit- 
ance of the human spirit and enter into our life-blood. Unless 
studied as literature—and it can be so studied only in an atmos- 
phere of scientific freedom — it will be neglected as the source of 
religious knowledge or the guide of life; and such neglect is 
fatal to us, because, unlike Romanists, we have no external and 
authoritative source and guide on which to fall back. We are 
thus left without either source or guide. Literary and historical 
criticism is, therefore, the indispensable condition of a living 
Protestantism, as well as the surest sign of faith. Such criticism 
is sometimes called destructive, and rejected without examina- 
tion as the work of unbelievers. It is destructive only of 
the work of the scribes, who—prizing the remains of their 
national literature as the only glory left to Israel combined, 
codified, and edited them and any new work which appealed to 
the theocratic consciousness of the people, with pious zeal, but 
with an utter lack of historical sense or literary judgment quite 
unavoidable, because characteristic of the East and of the age 
in which they did their work. We are too much indebted to 
them for what they preserved for succeeding ages ever to think 
of them save as benefactors; but to remain in bondage to them 
when the labors of three or four generations of scholars have 
revealed their methods, as the treatment of our Lord by their 
successors revealed their spiritual inadequacy, is discreditable to 
the children of light. Literary, historical, and archeological 
criticism is therefore essentially constructive, and a necessary 
development of the work of the reformers who were the critics 
of their age. It is not possible to isolate the Bible from the 
process of fearless, reverential criticism, which for more than a 
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century has been applied to the history, the literature, and the 
bibles of all other peoples. Niebuhr first supplied the key to 
unlock the treasures of history shrouded under beautiful forms 
of myth, legend, and fable, or covered by ruins, where the 
passer-by saw only subjects for stale moralizings. He rewrote 
ancient history and gave it a larger interpretation. A host of 
German, French, Dutch, Swiss, and British investigators and 
critics have entered into and followed up his labors, with the 
result that nothing has been lost, but much gained. A true 
perspective of ancient history has been secured, and this with 
such benefit to Christianity, which is emphatically a historical 
religion, that Delitzsch has pronounced the historical spirit to be 
the special charisma which God has given to the modern church. 
Sir William Jones first revealed to the British people the litera- 
ture of India; and since his day countless scholars have been at 
work investigating the origin and development of the religions 
of the world. Everyone now sees that the views of them taken 
by our forefathers were inadequate and unjust; often ludicrously 
so; and, admittedly, we can now establish the superiority of any 
religion only after a comparative estimate of it with others 
which have held the field side by side with it for centuries, and 
subjecting all alike to tests and canons of universal validity. 
Only in this way will full justice be done to the Bible. Any 
other way means lack of faith in the Bible, and in Him to whom 
it points. 

Again, the rights of the human spirit are not fully met 
when the freedom of the individual is asserted. The doctrine 
of justification by faith as ‘the article of a standing or falling 
church” presupposes a general development of the individual 
which did exist in northern Europe after its long pupilage in 
the school of the church during the Middle Ages, but which 
existed nowhere else. It is still the prevailing spirit in few 
countries, outside of those in which the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
and English-speaking races have found a home. Luther’s suc- 
cessful stand for freedom does, indeed, mark an epoch in the 
history of humanity, the significance of which will never be lost. 
The individualism foreshadowed by Jeremiah’s new covenant, 
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and established by Jesus as the rock upon which he would build 
his church, can never be superseded, now that it has been estab- 
lished as the basis of modern society. It is the birthright of 
the fully developed spiritual man. But we have learned that the 
truth of individualism must be supplemented by the opposite 
truth, that the individual is himself the result of long racial pro- 
cesses from which it is unwise to attempt to shake him suddenly 
free. It follows that doctrines suited to Teutonic and kindred 
peoples may be quite unsuited to the negroes of Africa, or to the 
Hindoo and Mongol, races which have been trained under totally 
different social conditions, customs, and laws. Earnest mission- 
aries have commenced their labors with the conviction that 
Hottentots could be summarily converted into entirely new 
products, and that the natives of the South Sea Islands needed 
only the gospel to put them on a level with the most advanced 
races. The most open-minded missionaries have been disillu- 
sioned, after repeated heart-breaking disappointments, but it is 
doubtful if the churches have yet been even partially disillusioned. 
The discipline of Israel under the law for centuries, until the 
fulness of the time had come, is a lesson that has apparently 
been thrown away on Christendom. The problem of “saving” 
men still seems to the ordinary Christian exceedingly simple. 
Did not Paul say to the Philippian jailer, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” and does it not follow 
that it is enough to preach to all men, “Only believe”? ‘The 
gospel has not lost its power,” is the reply he probably gives to 
those who suggest that human nature is complex, and that the 
condition of every people and every class in society is deter- 
mined by a previous history, every factor in which must be sym- 
pathetically understood, if any permanent advance is to be made. 
A many-sided process, extending over centuries, is, there- 
fore, required to save a people, to the extent of bringing them 
up even to the low level on which we ourselves stand. To carry 
this out successfully, all the varied forces of Christian civiliza- 
tion must be recognized as essentially religious. The church 
must co-operate with these, sympathetically and intelligently. 
For this, patience is needed, but “he that believeth will not 
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make haste.” He that has eyes to see will not despair. For 
instance, the caste system of India, originally a beneficent social 
institution, though now an intolerable burden, is being sapped 
and mined by steam and electricity, by European science and 
civilization, by the spirit with which a noble army of British 
officials administers the laws, and by the diffusion of literature 
essentially Christian, more certainly and on a far larger scale 
than by direct missionary influences. The destruction of the 
old is, however, always a comparatively small matter. The 
more important question remains: ‘‘ What is to take its place ?” 
Are we simply destroying the old, or are we providing for the 
creation of a new body? Are we preparing the way for the 
coming in power of the spirit of Christ, which fashions within 
every society a new body of conceptions and social usages ade- 
quate to the expansion of the organism? Under the operation of 
the pax britannica, silent processes are going on in India, which 
will issue in a new heaven and a new earth in which its teeming 
millions will experience a new life. China is in a different stage 
of evolution, and so is the Mohammedan world. The prospects 
in neither of these two worlds are at all cheering, but those who 
have faith in the word of God and in the spirit of man, when 
allowed to operate in an atmosphere of freedom, never despair. 

Much, then, remains to be done before a new theology, worthy 
of the twentieth century, can be constructed. That theology 
will need to be what all the other systems professed, but never 
could be —the conclusions of the ecumenical reason and con- 
science, enlightened by the Holy Spirit “which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world.” The present work of investi- 
gation and criticism must go on, until everything which can be 
shaken is taken out of the way or put in its proper place, and 
until firm common ground, on which all can stand securely, has 
been reached. As to the character of this common ground, or 
the essence of Christianity, we shall be guided by the Christian 
consciousness of nineteen centuries, common to all the churches, 
and which has proved their saving salt against the various forms 
of error which have blended with their truth: namely, that 
Jesus, the founder of the perfect spiritual religion, is the Christ 
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promised in the Old Testament, and that he belongs to a higher 
order of being than the merely human and is, in a unique sense, 
one with God the Father. The philosophy of evolution, which 
now holds the field, is unwilling to accept such a view of Jesus. 
We may admit with it that the ideas which we owe to him would 
survive, even if he were regarded as merely the son of earthly 
parents, a teacher sent from God, who had come to the world in 
the regular line of natural descent. In such a case we should still 
have the Christ of poetry and art, and the Christ of speculation. 
Whether we should have the Christ of the church and the 
living Christ, the ever-present Savior of sinful men, is another 
question. The Christian consciousness—and it should be as 
supreme after nineteen centuries of almost world-wide testimony 
as the artistic consciousness is within its realm— affirms that we 
should not. We are oppressed with a sense of personal guilt, 
and must have forgiveness if we are to become new creatures. 
Conscience demands forgiveness, justification, and reconciliation. 
Man cannot give authoritatively any one of the three. The 
awakened conscience declares that, if Christ be not risen, we are 
yet in our sins; but, seeing that he is risen, we, too, rise with him 
into newness of life and reign with him now and forever. The 
philosophy of evolution cannot bear to be questioned, but it has 
yet to ascertain its real content. It is flushed with victories and 
unwilling to acknowledge that its solvents may not be applied to 
all the mysteries with which we are surrounded. When it becomes 
somewhat older and more sober, then, through that fidelity to 
facts from which it has arisen, it will become convinced that Jesus 
cannot be interpreted on the supposition that he was merely 
man, and it will have no more difficulty in accepting the apostolic 
interpretation of his person than it now has in admitting the 
distinction between the inorganic and the organic, between the 
plant and the animal, and between the animal andman. Insuch 
a question as this the testimony of Christ’s own consciousness 
must be decisive; and if it be said that we cannot know with 
undoubted clearness what that testimony was, we have, at any 
rate, the testimony of the Christian consciousness, from the days 
of the apostles down to the present. As regards the ideas and 
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facts on which that has always rested, they cannot yield to 
theory. Theory must always yield to the facts. 

What may be expected to flow from this Christo-centric 
position, when it is universally recognized by the church? 

First, such an increase of spiritual unity as shall lead to 
organic union. Whether a metaphysic of the person of Christ 
shall continue to be regarded as essential, or whether the future 
church shall be content with the summary of facts recorded in 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed, it would be premature to say; but 
manifestly the Quadrilateral formulated by the Lambeth Convo- 
cation of Bishops as a basis of church union will have to be set 
aside. Three of its articles have, indeed, been informally 
accepted, almost without thought or question, though the non- 
Episcopal churches have hesitated about the fourth. But why 
should the creeds of Nicza, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constan- 
tinople be put on the same level with the spiritual forces from 
which they originated? Are not those creeds simply results of 
the spiritual forces which originated from the great fact of the 
person of Christ? And why should the creeds of the fourth 
and fifth centuries be accepted and all subsequent creeds and 
confessions be rejected? The truth is that we know little of 
the early centuries and of the un-Christian spirit in which the 
assembled bishops often acted. If we knew more, we should put 
the Westminster Assembly far above even the Nicene Council. 

Secondly, that the great churches of the Reformation will, 
as preliminary to organic union, rewrite their confessions, 
adapt them to our own time, and find out the extent of the 
common ground on which Christians now stand. What is 
required in this work is not the elimination of phrases and 
chapters, or the addition of supplementary articles and under- 
standings, but testimonies of the church’s faith, written from the 


‘new point of view which we all occupy. The organizing prin- 


ciple of the twentieth-century confession will be, not the sover- 
eignty, but the fatherhood of God; not his secret purpose, but 
his revealed will, that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. This central revelation of God will 
dominate the view taken of man’s nature, place, and duty. It 
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will be recognized that love is mightier than, because inclusive 
of, faith; that the note of every true church must be hope; and 
that every work by which man is benefited is Christian work. 
Theologians filled with such a spirit will not find it any more 
difficult to formulate a harmonious system of religious truth 
than the task seemed to the reformers. Calvin was but a youth 
when he wrote his famous Jnstitutio Christianae Religionis. 
Luther and Melancthon drew up articles of their faith in new 
forms as often as they were needed during the varying struggles 
of friendly and opposing forces. Knox and his coadjutors, 
when called on by the Parliament of Scotland to submit to them . 
a statement of the reformed faith, did not take many days to 
draw up a confession so worthy of the movement they repre- 
sented that Edward Irving considered it superior to that which 
the Westminster Assembly in the century following took years 
to compile. These men were not hampered by the letter, for 
they were filled with the spirit. They readily changed their 
own phrases as light grew with the progress of events; and 
they understood that their words were simply their testimonies, 
and not tests by which future generations were to be kept in spi- 
ritual bondage. When a church is able to utter its faith in the lan- 
guage for its own day, it gives proof that it is a living church, 
awake to the signs of the times; that it is progressive as well as 
conservative ; and that it is able to face dangers, to expand with 
the growth of the free spirit, and to adjust itself to the larger 
environment in which men are now living. d 
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By ABEL MILLARD, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Tue religious situation in New England at the death of 
Jonathan Edwards in 1758 presented grave problems and diffi- 
culties, the solution of which was imperatively demanded if Cal- 
vinism was to retain its ascendency over the popular mind and 
conscience. Arminianism, with its doctrine of the freedom of 
the will, it was clear, if this were once admitted to be true, must 
resolve into an empty formula every distinctive tenet of the Cal- 
vinistic faith, whether that of eternal decrees— or election and 
reprobation—or that of original sin, or of perseverance in 
grace. It likewise struck at the very corner-stone of the old 
theology—the dogma of the divine sovereignty. Edwards 
had seen with unfailing vision that the only method to be pur- 
sued which could hold out even a suggestion of ultimate victory 
for the ‘‘ standing order” was to resist to the bitter end every 
advance and attack from the Arminian line. From the first, 
therefore, he had refused to make concessions. On the con- 
trary, he had asserted the principles of Calvinism in their most 
extreme form, for it was his firm conviction that when thus pre- 
sented their logical consistency must be such an appeal to the 
human reason as should be irresistible. 

In all this, however, Edwards was but following the course 
which Calvinism had taken wherever, from the moment it arose, 
it had been able to prevail. For the theological system of the 
Genevan reformer had instinctively recognized in Arminianism 
the reappearance within the pale of religion of the old human- 
ism, with the literary and historical spirit of which it could have 
no sympathy. Then, too, humanism seemed to have been iden- 
tified with immorality, and the Reformation of John Calvin was, 
beyond all else, in the interest of order and discipline. Other 
types of reform, as that of Luther, might remain indifferent to 
the humanistic movement, or even quietly allow its influence to 
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make itself felt in the work of Christianity; while Zwingli and 
the Church of England might openly bid it welcome as an ally ; 
but Calvinism was bound in the nature of the case to seek the 
destruction of humanism as incompatible with the will and glory 
of God. 

That was an hour fraught with serious issues for the future 
of religion in New England when it was determined—as had 
not been done elsewhere in the Christian world —that the task 
to be undertaken was to render Calvinism impregnable to the 
assaults of the reason by carrying it out to its logical conclu- 
sions. The result was that as a system of thought it reached a 
harshness and barbarity which are almost incredible; a result, 
too, from which we have not yet recovered, which may still be 
traced in the religious attitude of the New England people. 
Jonathan Edwards had been able to silence his opponents, but 
he had failed to convince them. It was a critical condition, 
from which no way of escape immediately appeared. Edwards, 
however, was destined to be followed by a succession of power- 
ful thinkers whose mission it should be to seek and afford an 
answer to the inquiries of the time in the spirit of their great 
predecessor, and thus develop what is known as the Edwardian 
theology. Conspicuous among these was Nathanael Emmons, 
whose career covered the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and nearly all of the first half of the nineteenth. 

Having graduated from Yale College in 1767, at the age of 
twenty-two, Emmons became in the following year the theologi- 
cal pupil of Dr. Smalley, of New Britain, Conn., a man of great 
independence of mind and a follower of the New Divinity. In 
his early religious experience at college, Emmons had rebelled 
against Calvinism and had been inclined to adopt Arminian 
principles. But he had read Edwards’s On the Will with delight, 
and, when he came to Dr. Smalley’s, felt that he was secure in 
the earlier type of New England religious thought. His 
teacher, however, opened to him other aspects of theological 
problems, and these he accepted because they appeared to com- 
mend themselves to his mind and heart alike; for it is to be 
remarked as not without its significance for all his after-thinking 
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that the process of conversion and the adoption of the new the- 
ology should have gone together in Emmons’s experience. He 
never ceased to present his theological system as not only intel- 
lectually faultless, but as the very power of God unto salvation. 
In 1773 Emmons was ordained to the vacant parish of Franklin, 
Mass., and there he remained as pastor and preacher for more 
than half a century, and as student and thinker for nearly 
seventy years, or until his death in 1840. The type of New 
England theology which he had come to adopt, and in which he 
made slight changes, was that known as Hopkinsianism, the 
system of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, R. I., the man 
who had first come forward to meet the questions raised by 
Edwards’s teaching. But Emmons was no servile disciple; his 
was a mind pre-eminently independent, and all his theological 
conceptions, however they might agree with those of any of his 
predecessors, came from his intellect bearing the impress of his 
own genius and character; while the background in which they 
were set and the form of their presentation gave them fresh 
power. Furthermore, he and all those who constituted what 
may be termed the Edwardian succession had learned from 
Edwards that theology was a progressive science ; that, while 
great advancements had already been made, still greater 
heights were waiting to be gained. This principle Emmons 
thoroughly accepted. The demand of the age, likewise, was 
for change. 

Whenever the call for a change in theology has come, the 
temptation has usually been to find the way of settlement in the 
denial or surrender of some part of Christian truth; though the 
leaders of the movement have not always thought of their 
labors in that light, but rather as a search for what they have 
been pleased to name “the simplicity of Christianity.” This is 
the case today, for the present, like the Hopkinsian period in 
New England, is an age of transition, and so of the trial and 
ferment which necessarily accompany the process. There is a 
theory now abroad—and one by no means limited to circles 
outside of ecclesiastical organizations—that the essence of 
Christianity lies in its ethical system, and that, while in the past 
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the church has had its governmental and theological moments, 
it is now to be chiefly concerned with conduct. But it is one of 
the lessons of Christian history that man is to realize the 
redemption which has come to him in the wholeness of his 
nature; not merely in his moral, but in his intellectual being as 
well. This is the position which the New England theologians 
represented. They believed that there may be and must be 
tight thinking in religion; that to separate between thought and 
action is to injure the spiritual life of man; nay, more, is to 
strike it a fatal blow. For this reason they would withdraw no 
portion of what they conceived to be revealed in Christianity as 
being not only precious but indispensable to the deepest needs 
of the human soul, not to mention that it was the sacred law of 
God which no profane hand might safely touch. Hence their 
labors are worthy of our attention, however we may regard the 
particular changes which they effected as they went forth to 
their work of molding Calvinism into a firmer and more 
thoroughly unassailable system. 

In view of developments which have since appeared, it is 
with peculiar interest that we note the rejection by Dr. Emmons 
and the entire Hopkinsian school of the dualism in the divine 
nature between justice and love, the principle which had been so 
strenuously maintained by Edwards, and indeed was a character- 
istic of original Calvinism. It was now asserted that the essence 
of Deity is love, and that this extends to universal being. Here 
was a great step forward in the conception of God; but for the 
present it served only to raise new problems, for the doctrine of 
endless torment still remained, that doctrine of an everlasting 
torture-house to which God had consigned from all eternity the 
vast majority of the race. Could so awful a procedure be 
chargeable upon a God whose nature is wholly love? To this 
question no satisfactory answer could anywhere be found. 
Emmons sought for it in the contention that the divine law 
which reflects the nature of Deity is so holy that any, even the 
least, transgression must be deserving of unending punishment. 
But this was only an attempt to remove to the shoulders of sin- 
ners the burden of what has been forever predetermined in their 
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case, an attempt which must prove futile, since the dogma of 
decrees had not been relinquished even for a moment. After 
all, when we look behind the plea, the government of the world 
had not passed from the hands of the God of Calvinism, whose 
formal definition had been changed, but whose character was 
still the same, who had not altered in his purposes for men. 

A great problem of the age was that of the mystery of the 
existence of evil. There is no portion of Christendom where 
this ancient difficulty has received so much serious attention as 
among the Calvinists of New England. In its effort to render 
itself consistent, Calvinism forced the question upon the religious 
consciousness, and became bound to obtain an answer because 
of its method of dealing with human sin. Emmons used the 
expression, without fear or hesitation, that God is the source of 
evil, that in the case of the transgressor God stands behind the 
criminal and moves him to his crime. He reasoned that this 
must be so, since God is the universal and only efficient cause. 
It is clear, however, that he felt that the situation stood in need 
of an apology; for he affirmed that sin is an occasion of great 
good to the universe, making a distinction between occasion and 
means, as if, were he to describe it as the means, men should feel 
relieved of responsibility and should glory in their wickedness. 
But, unlike Edwards, it was not the method of Emmons to dis- 
cover man’s sin in the garden of Eden. We do not derive a 
heart destitute of good from our first parents ; our evil heart is our 
own. It was his famous dictum that “sin consists in sinning.” 
Sin does not lie in an evil nature, or principle, antecedent to 
choice; it is man’s own act, for which he is directly accountable 
to God. 

There was another hard problem of the period, which had’ 
weighed on men’s minds for half a century, the end of which 
seemed to be in sight if such an idea of sin were taken as the 
starting-point. It was the question of how the inward change 
known as conversion could possibly be accomplished if, as 
Jonathan Edwards had argued, with what were apparently con- 
clusive reasons, the human will possessed no creative power and 
could not control or reverse its inclination, whether toward 
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good or evil. But if humanity can be held responsible for sin, 
and if, moreover, it is true, as Emmons taught, that it is not only 
possible but easy to do God’s will, that the terms of salvation 
have been made as low as men can ask, and that natural 
ability is equivalent to moral obligation, then the problem no 
longer exists; then, too, the preacher need not hesitate to 
exhort men to turn at once from sin to holiness, nor to accuse 
them of increasing their guilt every moment that they delay 
to respond. 

The Franklin divine thus endeavored to meet the growing 
Arminianism—and in this he was following the footsteps of 
Hopkins—by taking to himself its doctrine of human free 
agency, while never entertaining a doubt on the Calvinistic 
proposition of the divine sovereignty. If it seemed to some 
that Emmons was about to pass over to the camp of the Armin- 
ians, he reassured them by his emphatic assertion that whatever 
there was in man, of good as well as of evil, was due to the con- 
trolling will of God. These appear like a succession of flank 
movements undertaken with a view to the recognition of human 
freedom. But, however thoroughly Emmons might believe in 
the freedom of the will, and however anxious his quest for its 
demonstration, or vigorous his statements in its defense, the doc- 
trine could by no possibility be reconciled with that of the divine 
sovereignty. He had succeeded only in bringing the two prin- 
ciples into juxtaposition. He had no idea of an organic relation 
between the divine and the human; nor could he, in the face of 
his premises, establish such a relationship. The human will was 
one with the divine when it had denied its own power and had come 
under the domination of Deity. But this was only to obliterate 
the will of man, not to raise it to the realm where is the attain- 
ment of moral character. If this were the case, it was vain to 
talk in the same breath of the capacity of the creature to choose 
between good and evil, and of the predeterminations of the eter- 
nal mind. The contention was not a contribution to theology, 
however much it looked that way. That the will of God is 
supreme, and has fixed, by a decree as of fate, the everlasting 
condition of every man, but that nevertheless the human will is 
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freely to come into union with the divine—there could be no 
more glaring contradiction than this. Dr. Emmons denied 
the contradiction. When asked to explain himself, he replied 
that the truth lay in the combination of two extremes. It 
was not that he was dishonest or insincere, but rather as if he 
had anticipated the modern view, while it was yet too early to 
possess its wider outlook, and before the demand for a re-exami- 
nation of the postulates had become irresistible, a demand which 
we may well believe his large spirit would gladly have conceded. 
He rejoiced in the Arminian language on the freedom of the will. 
It seemed to him that the Calvinists had captured the stronghold 
of the enemy who had long threatened them with destruction. 
Now he has the right to occupy both territories, the Calvinistic 
and the Arminian. He can pass from one to the other in safety. 
Today no one can go beyond him in his assertion of the absolute- 
ness of decrees, and the next he is proclaiming human liberty as 
had never been done before. In the last analysis, when we come 
to examine the position, it is as if he had thought that the true 
glory of the finite lies in the fact that its little life provides, so 
to speak, one more opportunity for the expression on the part 
of the Infinite of his restless and unfathomable spirit. The finite 
is, as it were, like the tiny bays and inlets by the seashore which 
serve as channels into which the vast, deep ocean may empty a 
portion of its eager waters when it comes rushing and upheaving 
along by the force of the tides, and cannot be kept back. But 
whatever its poetry or its mysticism, the theory allows to man 
no significance in and for his own spiritual life; the human will 
is either unable to win for itself a sphere distinct from the divine, 
or has been altogether swept out of existence. In this regard 
the fatal logic of Edwards remained unshaken. 

But our chief interest in the theology of Emmons and the 
other Hopkinsians lies in its doctrine of disinterested submis- 
sion, or, as it is commonly known, ‘‘a willingness to be damned 
for the glory of God.”” This principle had been established in 
the first instance as a test of the soul’s love to God—so that a 
man might make it the supreme proof of his devotion to declare 
his readiness to be damned in case God’s love to the universe 
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should require it. Emmons’s own peculiar contention on the 
subject was not so much that sinners should be willing to be 
lost as that they should be willing to have God’s decree fulfilled; 
they should submit not so distinctively to their endless ruin as 
to the will of God which ordains that ruin. 

There was an element of mysticism in Emmons which 
eagerly responded to a doctrine that shocked his own age, and 
which men now can hardly discuss with patience. He always 
spoke of it as lofty, pure, ennobling; to his mind it stood for 
all that is most sacred in the inner life of the spirit. He sup- 
posed that his was the principle of the French mystics of the 
sixteenth century, who also had proclaimed the unconditional 
love of God. He read with approval Cowper’s translation of 
Madame Guyon’s poems which appeared in 1782, but he did not 
know the idea of God which was their basis. His mysticism, 
although not without relations of sympathy with the French 
school, went farther. It called for the utter annihilation of 
every holiest instinct of the heart, on the ground that thus alone 
could there be a new creature. But, dreadful and impossible as 
was Emmons’s doctrine of disinterested submission, it is capable 
of an interpretation which does honor to the man; for it bears 
witness to his nobility of character, in that he was unwilling to 
separate himself from his fellow-creatures. If there were dan- 
gers to which others were exposed in the counsels of God, he, 
too, was prepared to meet them. He had planted himself on 
the conviction that, whatever the divine decree in his own case, 
no less than in that of any man, whether unto happiness or 
misery, that decree must be right; and he would not waver. 
Still, as suffering was not to be desired for its own sake, but 
only the will of God, he could hope for the best. It was this 
that prompted the pathetic utterance on his death-bed: “If I 
am not saved, I shall be disappointed.” As it manifested itself 
in Emmons, the principle of disinterested submission appears 
even beautiful, like the inspiration of a noble soul which could 
not endure any stain of selfishness. But it was more. Aston- 
ished as its advocates would have been, could they have been 
told, their doctrine was the beginning of the end for the old 
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Calvinism which so long had kept men in its toils. It was the 
promise and the pledge of a better day for the religious life of 
New England; not altogether because men rose in rebellion 
against it, but rather because it was an effort, sublime in spite 
of its misapprehensions, toward the larger modern view of the 
high worth and capacity of human nature. 

Wherever the Calvinistic theology has appeared in history, 
whether in its origin in St. Paul or later in Augustine, or in the 
medizval reformer whose remorseless logic gave it a developed 
expression, and from whom it takes its name, it has stood for 
the divine transcendence. For this reason, and more especially 
since the New England theologians gave to the doctrine a 
deeper emphasis than it had yet received, it is difficult for us to 
discover how Emmons could have regarded it as bringing God 
near to man. The truth is that he had carried his theory of the 
divine will so far that it alone occupied the universe; hence he 
was able to argue that man could not flee from its presence. 
But this was to leave no room for human personality, that con- 
ception which the present age has found so inspiring. If indi- 
vidual character was to exist at all, it was to be made over into 
something not itself. It is said nowadays that it is com- 
paratively easy in theology to bring forward the charge of pan- 
theism; but surely there can be no question that here was a 
theology which was indeed a pantheism; for it burned with a 
fire that scorched and shriveled every form of thought and life 
with which it came in contact. Even Emmons himself, with all 
his natural independence of character and vigor of mind, as he 
sat in his study sixteen hours a day, meditating on problems 
which had no connection with the spiritual life, wearing a place 
for his feet in the floor beneath his table, and refusing to move 
for any secular duty, however urgent, did not wholly escape the 
fatal influence of his own doctrine. He was not altogether 
what he would have been in another age and under a different 
system. But the native strength of his inner life was too great 
to be subdued. The man himself was better than his theology, 
and his personality appears as it were the open diapason sound- 
ing below and above the mighty organ roll of his awful dogmas. 
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It is an illustration of how extremes in religion may sometimes 
meet that in its effacement of the free expression of individual 
spiritual life consistent Calvinism was in agreement with the 
principles of the Jesuits, though the system of Ignatius Loyola 
was inspired by a different motive from that which the New 
England theologians had in mind. 

Though the rising Arminianism of his age, which was devel- 
oping itself into the Universalist and Unitarian movements, dis- 
turbed Dr. Emmons, it did not take him unawares. He had 
seen what was coming almost from the beginning of his ministry 
and was prepared for the battle all the way along. In his ser- 
mon on “The Dignity of Man’’—the title of which surprises us 
when we turn to it— preached in 1786, long before Channing 
arose to emphasize that truth and make it the basis of his the- 
ology, it seems as if Emmons had advanced by forced marches 
and was in possession of the field before the arrival of the 
enemy. But when we come to bring it into relation with his 
system, it is clear that the position is not that which was to form 
the mission of Channing. The sovereignty of Deity must always 
dominate; and human nature has its worth, not through any 
spiritual capacity, which is the impress of divinity, but only 
because it may subserve the arbitrary will of God. To the mind 
of Dr. Emmons the theory of the atonement held by Universal- 
ists seemed altogether at variance with the principles of a true 
theology. He was constantly seeking to demonstrate that it 
was false. To say that Christ had died for all, and that every 
man therefore may claim salvation for himself, appeared as a 
sure way to open the flood-gates to immorality, and, what was 
far worse, like an attempt to fetter the divine will, which must 
be free to save or to condemn as it chooses. It was impossible 
to tell whether or no the love of God had gone forth to a par- 
ticular individual. That was a mystery the solution of which 
must wait until after death. 

On the subject of Scripture there are expressions of Emmons 
which lead us to think that were he living today he could be 
in complete accord with modern thought. In the last analysis, 
when it is a question of the integrity of the Bible, appeal 
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is to be made to internal evidence rather than to prophecy 
or miracles. It is as if he were confident that the book is its 
own witness and bears the authority for its spiritual truth 
stamped upon its face. Here again, however, the man is not 
free, but is involved in contradictions through his allegiance to 
the principles of Calvinism. The theory of verbal inspiration 
binds him; therefore, wherever the statements of the volume 
are obnoxious to the reason there can be no real criticism, for to 
appeal from the Bible to the reason is to appeal from God to man. 
It is the argument which was unknown to Christendom until it 
arose on the continent of Europe in the sixteenth century, yet 
an argument with which we are strangely familiar, since by one 
of the contradictions of history it finds its reappearance at the 
present time in quarters where we could least expect it, where 
there is a richer heritage than is afforded by Calvinism: Inas- 
much as the book is the utterance of the voice of God, its pages 
must be absolutely free from blemish; for, though it came 
through man, did not God speak through his soul as through a 
trumpet, and was not man passive in the process? To say, or 
even suggest, that historical Christianity has not known that or 
any similar theory; that the Bible itself bears another witness ; 
that, because of the very fact that it is through men the Word 
of God has come, its statement is likely to contain some indi- 
cations of the weakness of the human spirit, which in reality was 
not passive, but struggling in anxious fear and hope to under- 
stand and record the divine message, seems to these men to 
belittle its value, and, indeed, to deny that any sound has 
reached us. It is to no purpose that Christian people have at 
any moment looked to Calvinism, or to regions where its spirit 
and influence have obtained, for help in such an interpretation 
of Scripture as should be an unfolding of its truer meaning. But 
the pastor of Franklin was too large for his system; and it fills 
us with compassion to see how, when he appears to be standing 
at the door, as if about to go into a wider world, he at once 
turns and shuts himself again in the dungeons of Geneva. 

Dr. Emmons passed his life within his parish, confined to 
his own reflections, satisfied with the postulates of John Calvin, 
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which he had decided from original research were the very prin- 
ciples of St. Paul. These seemed also to be exclusive in the 
doctrines of that apostle, and were regarded as one with the 
religion of the gospels. That that first of Christian thinkers, 
though among the greatest, might unconsciously have identified 
his own philosophical speculations with the divine discoveries 
of the Christ of God; or that there is more in his comprehen- 
sive writings than is included in the eighth and ninth chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans, was a suggestion which had never 
presented itself as the key which could unlock for him the door 
to the treasures of the New Testament, to the nobler and essen- 
tial theology of St. Paul, and to the teachings of the Master as 
well. Emmons read widely on all sides; the books of Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism, and even of infidelity, were to be found 
on his shelves; but he could perceive no message in any of 
these which he could take home in loving self-application. For 
seventy years he labored to make Calvinism consistent, and the 
thought that it would some day be revealed that he had failed 
never occurred to his mind. He had no conception of how that 
same Arminianism, which to him was only vain and repulsive, 
was soon to change the face of the religious world. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that the parsonage at Franklin, 
as was the custom at the houses of distinguished ministers of 
that period, served as a theological school, one or two pupils 
being received at a time, and that during his long ministry Dr. 
Emmons trained nearly one hundred for their sacred work. No 
doubt this appeared to him to furnish a good guarantee for the 
utter discomfiture of Arminianism, and for the continuance of 
New England in the ancient paths, which it had been his work, 
as it were, to macadamize, and along which the people might 
now be led by men who had been instructed in every landmark. 
We know what were the thinkers and the preachers bred under 
him, but we may be sure that the young men, too, who came to 
Emmons as their teacher must have had brave hearts as well 


as strong mental powers to receive and retain so difficult a 
theology. 
But if Emmons was great as a theologian and teacher of 
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candidates for the ministry, he was greater still as a preacher ; 
for it was in the pulpit that he made known what was in his 
mind and claimed the attention of men. All these questions 
and controversies in theology which we have been noticing were 
not written down in essays or treatises, but in sermons ; they were 
not sent out to the world through the press; they were pro- 
claimed to a congregation of parishioners from the pulpit of 
Franklin. Emmons had no ambition to appear as an author ; he 
would be only a preacher. Throughout a pastorate of extraor- 
dinary length he stood consistently for the power of the pulpit, 
as the place of appeal to the intellect and the conscience and of 
nurture for the spiritual life. In this respect he has a message 
for our own age. Nor could any call from without turn him 
aside. It was only with reluctance that he first consented to 
receive students of divinity into his household, lest they should 
claim too much of his time from his preparation for his work; 
and when at one period he was talked of for the presidency of 
what was then the new theological school at Andover, he 
declined. While strangers often found their way to Franklin, 
attracted by the fame of the preacher, it was Emmons’s delight 
to be the minister of his own people, and to see the second and 
even the third generation, who had heard his voice from child- 
hood, succeeding to one another in their places in the pews. It 
was a happiness, too, of which he never wearied, to be the 
minister of a country parish. When we recall the subjects of 
his sermons, it appears all the more remarkable that they should 
have been preached to a rural congregation. Probably there is 
no portion of the Christian world where abstruse theological 
problems have received so much attention as in the pulpits of 
New England ; and certainly among these that of Emmons takes 
high rank in this regard. After Northampton, in no parish, 
whether town or city, even in New England, have hard topics of 
theology been so freely and fully sifted asin Franklin. It is said 
that the divines of Germany were astonished to hear of a con- 
gregation of farmers listening to sermons on themes which were 
being discussed by their greatest philosophers, by Fichte and 
Schelling and Hegel. But the farmers of New England rejoiced 
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in the discussion of those themes; what they heard in church on 
Sunday serving as food for reflection and conversation during 
the week at the plow or in the hayfield. 

Emmons did not give much time to the composition of a 
sermon. But its plan was mapped out with elaboration before- 
hand, so that he knew just how he intended it to move. He 
always took care that his mind should be full of his subject, and 
as he was a rapid thinker, so he wrote rapidly. Like all the great 
Calvinists of his age he was a logical preacher. If you admitted 
his premises, you must go with him to the end. It was his 
peculiar fashion, however, to state what his conclusions were to 
be at the opening of his discourse, and before he proceeded to 
develop his argument. When these were unusually offensive, 
his hearers were perplexed; but this was what he wished, for it 
served the purpose of arousing their interest to see what practical 
lesson he would draw in what was called the “improvement.” 
His homiletic method is well described in one of his own apho- 
risms: ‘The wise preacher will address the understanding before 
the conscience, and the conscience before the heart.” 

But Emmons’s power in the pulpit was not due to any of the 
graces of an oratory which is readily effective. His figure was 
small and slight, and his voice so feeble that he could scarcely 
be heard. When we add to this that because of near-sighted- 
ness his manuscript was held close to his eyes while reading, 
thus rendering his face invisible and adding to the difficulty of 
hearing him, and that his delivery was without gesture and in a 
monotone, it is evident that it was none of the physical gifts 
or acquirements that sway great popular assemblies by which 
the people of Franklin were drawn to their meeting-house Sun- 
day after Sunday, in storm and sunshine, for fifty-four years. 
But his was the soul of the poet and the prophet, and, in spite of 
the disadvantages under which he labored, he often rose to great 
heights of impassioned eloquence, thrilling himself and his hear- 
ers alike, particularly when he laid aside his manuscript, as was 
his practice, after reading some main division of his discourse, 
or preached wholly extempore. His theology, wrought out 
in lonely meditation and study, through the hours of the long 
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days, with the hook on the door that he might not be disturbed, 
it was manifest, when he appeared in his pulpit, had been fused 
in a flaming furnace. Even in the printed volumes the fire is 
not completely gone, but when we turn to them is found still 
burning. Yet it was not merely by flights of imagination, how- 
ever lofty and spiritual, that Emmons reached and commanded 
his audience; it was fundamentally by the eloquence of reason. 
Then there was always the personality of the man himself, so 
strong and true, and the people’s own interest in high religious 
themes. The preacher was able to give, and the people were 
glad to hear. All ages were represented in that congregation, 
thoughtful and expectant, when Emmons arose in his place; the 
young found his words helpful and inspiring in the temptations 
that beset them in the battle of life; and old men, who had 
grown gray under his ministry, still continued to listen with 
eagerness, bending forward in their pews to catch every syllable 
which fell from his glowing lips, as if all that they had heard in 
years that were gone were to them the promise and the pledge 
that now at last the very mysteries of God were to be unfolded 
in that pulpit. 

As a pastor Emmons had the love and confidence of all his 
people. It was not his custom to make parochial visits, even in 
case of sickness waiting until he was asked to come; but his 
people called on him, his study serving as a confessional, where 
men and women made known their sins and perplexities, their 
fears and anxieties, or their trembling hopes of salvation, and 
the minister gave ghostly counsel and advice. In times of 
religious revival it was not uncommon to see many people at 
once sitting in the parlor waiting their turn to go into the study 
of their pastor. Dr. Emmons’s manners were kind and gentle, 
and at home there was altogether a refined grace and dignity in 
his bearing, as if he had been bred at court; but he had lived so 
much by himself that when he went abroad he was ill at ease. 

The theory of the church held by Emmons was that of 
original Congregationalism, or Independency: that the local 
church is complete in itself; that the Christian people of a com- 
munity constitute the Christian church of that community, with 
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full power to determine its creed, to establish its ministry — 
which, inherent in the people, is derivable from them—and to 
administer discipline. From a study of the documents he had 
concluded that this had been the earliest constitution of the 
Catholic church. It was likewise his conviction that the local 
pastor contains in his own person all the offices and authority of 
the ministry of Christ’s kingdom; that any form of that minis- 
try, whether presbyterian or episcopal, as these have arisen in 
post-apostolic times, is a subdivision of the order of Christ and 
contrary to the New Testament; that each Christian minister is 
ordained to every function, both of presbyter and bishop, and 
even of archbishop. In the judgment of its friends, the clerical 
position in the system of Congregationalism has appeared the 
most modest ever devised; but the career of Emmons serves to 
illustrate the fact that there is a point of view from which it 
may be said that in its concentration in a single individual of 
the various powers and duties of the Christian ministry, which 
elsewhere in the church it has seemed wise to assign among the 
several members of a hierarchy, the Congregational polity has 
raised the parochial pastor to such a pinnacle of irresponsible 
authority as never was known before. It is as though men like 
Emmons had felt that the church’s pastorate must in some way 
reflect the conception of the divine sovereignty, that there must 
somehow be a manifestation within the kingdom of heaven on 
earth of that direct and personal method in which God governs 
his universe; as if the establishment of gradations in the min- 
istry, so that the congregation could not come into immediate 
contact with him who should be regarded as its supreme pastor, 
had been like the intervention of secondary forces or logot 
between God and his people. Thus considered, it impresses us 
as if Congregationalism in one of its aspects had sought to 
revive in these modern days the mystical vision of St. Ignatius, 
to whose dim eyes the local bishop, seated on his throne, seemed 
in the place of Christ or God. Dr. Emmons allowed no one to 
encroach on the prerogatives of his office. His place was that 
of the teacher in the pulpit; the people were to sit below in the 
pews. He expected his congregation to be attentive to his 
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instructions. It is related that on one or two occasions, when 
the weather was unusually hot, seeing his hearers listless and 
indifferent, he stopped his sermon and sent them home, dismis- 
sing them with the remark that he must have a people who 
would give him their attention, or they could not have him for 
their minister, and that the church would remain closed until 
they had acknowledged their fault and promised amendment. 
This they hastened to do. Emmons always regarded and spoke 
of himself as in the fullest sense the bishop of Franklin, set for 
the direction of that see in all things spiritual and ecclesiastical. 
In the nature of the case he was supreme, and no layman ever 
thought of addressing him as “‘ Brother Emmons.” 

The political opinions of Dr. Emmons, like those of most 
of the clergy of his age, were of the party of the Federalists. 
He was essentially an aristocrat in his tastes and feelings; the 
principles of democracy were to him obnoxious. He was 
especially opposed to the election of Thomas Jefferson, whose 
infidel sympathies seemed to him to strike at the very root of 
the moral life of the nation. Early in Jefferson’s administration 
Emmons preached his famous “ Jeroboam sermon,” in which, 
though he did not mention the president by name, no one could 
mistake his meaning. He compared Jefferson to Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, king of Israel. As Jeroboam’s sojourn amid the 
idolatries of Egypt had made him a bitter enemy of the reli- 
gion of Israel, so Jefferson had imbibed opinions antagonistic’ 
to Christianity from the writings of French philosophers during 
his residence in Paris. It was on the text: “And they made 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave Israel 
from following the Lord, and made them sin a great sin.” The 
comparison was unjust; but it is to be remembered that this was 
a time when preachers did not spare those high in authority in 
the state whose views they regarded as dangerous to the safety 
of the religious world. 

There is one remark which perhaps may serve to close this 
presentation. All theological thought and work may be summed 
up as an effort to come to the knowledge of God; and that 
when done in the right spirit it is in the twofold recognition 
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that, on the one hand, that knowledge can never be completely 
reached, and, on the other, that it may ever grow and deepen. 
This was the mind of Dr. Emmons. He had no idea that he 
had exhausted what is to be learned of God; theology to him 
was a science which admitted of improvement and expansion. 
To that end he devoted his life, believing it to be a privilege, as 
well as a duty incumbent on the theological student and teacher. 
We today no doubt have a larger interpretation of the process ; 
but some contribution to our opportunity was made by Nathanael 
Emmons, though not in the way for which he hoped and labored. 
There is a beautiful conception in his sermon on “‘ The Blessed- 
ness of God”’: the divine happiness, he contends, is to go on 
increasing through all the ages of eternity. It may well be that 
it is the message of the great New England Calvinist to our own 
and to every age that man’s knowledge of God here is to be as 
the joy of God hereafter,’ not bounded and perfected, but 
advancing into an ever wider and higher life. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL AND ALBRECHT RITSCHL. 
A COMPARISON. 
By GEORGE B. STEVENS, 
New Haven, Conn. 

THE object of this paper is to show to what an extent Bush- 
nell marked out lines of theological method and thought which 
coincide substantially with the movements of recent opinion. 
For this purpose I shall bring his views into comparison with 
those of the modern German schools, especially with Ritschlian- 
ism. Two men could hardly be more unlike than were Bushnell 
and Ritschl; yet the affinity between their theological results is 
really striking. Ritschl was a professional, systematic theo- 
logian—a man who spent his life in universities, studying, 
teaching, and elaborating a system of theological thought. 
Bushnell was not primarily a student of theology; he was a 
preacher, a solitary thinker, and, withal, a religious genius. 
Ritschl was somewhat cold and severe in temperament and 
method, wrote in a heavy, academic style, and spent the greater 
part of his life in elaborating one great work on the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, in three stout volumes. Bushnell, on the 
other hand, was intense and, at times, almost vehement in feeling, 
was the master of one of the most original and versatile of 
styles, and was accustomed to publish the results of his thinking 
whenever he felt that he had a message, with little concern for 
system or even strict consistency. The two thinkers stood im 
no direct relation. Bushnell can hardly be said to have been a 
student of German theology; even less, however, was Ritschl a 
student of American. When Ritschl’s great theological work 
was published, Bushnell was nearinghis end. All his theological 
books, except Forgiveness and Law, antedated Ritschl’s treatise 
on Justification and Reconciliation. The Ritschlian movement has 
attracted marked attention in England and America only within 
the last decade. 

The points of connection between Bushnell and Ritschl were 
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(1) a certain kinship of spirit and method in theology, and (2) 
some use of common sources. In the first place, both insisted 
that Christianity was a religion and not a system of transcen- 
dental metaphysics, and both sought tointerpret the New Testa- 
ment and Christian history in accord with this presupposition. 
As to the second point, the spirit of Schleiermacher entered 
largely into the thought of both men. Bushnell, indeed, knew 
the great champion of the rights and demands of the religious 
consciousness only through fragments of translation, and second 
hand ; for Ritschl the principle of the supremacy of ethical and 
religious convictions and judgments in the sphere of faith was 
absolutely fundamental.’ 

There is a certain advantage and a special interest in com- 
paring thinkers who have never stood in any personal relation, 
whose history has been widely different, but whose tesults are, 
in important respects, similar. There is one point, however, in 
which the experience of the two men in question was alike. 
Both represent a reaction against the current methods and 
results in the dogmatics of their time; both, also, represent a 
recoil from the religious indifferentism and arid rationalism into 
which many had fallen in reaction from traditional orthodoxy. 
Both men made honest attempts to deepen the religious convic- 
tions of their contemporaries. Both were advocates of religion 
as the supreme interest of life, and whatever subtractions they 
made from the current theology were made in the belief that 
the interests of religion demanded the changes of view pro- 
posed. Both men met with abundant opposition to their opin- 
ions, and that from both sides—the conservative and the 
radical. Bushnell was set upon by Puritan orthodoxy and barely 
escaped trial for heresy; Ritschl was attacked by Lutheran 
orthodoxy as compromising with dangerous tendencies, while 
professing to champion evangelical views. The Unitarians did 
not think more favorably of the consistency of Bushnell than 
the neo-Hegelians did of the tenableness of Ritschl’s middle 
position. 

In the comparison which is to follow I disclaim in advance 
the making out of any formal similarity in method or precise 
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identity in results between Bushnell and modern theology. 
What I wish to exhibit is the inner affinity, the points of con- 
tact in the practical outcome of the two movements. I shall 
consider four points: (1) the limitations of theological knowl- 
edge, (2) the Trinity, (3) the person of Christ, and (4) the 
doctrine of atonement. 

Bushnell wrought out his theory of the limitations of theo- 
logical knowledge in his essay on language. His contention 
was that all terms which are applied to thought or spirit, being 
based on physical analogy, are inadequate to express the full 
import of any theological truth. All the words which we apply 
to God, the soul, and their relations are figurative ; they are 
signs and images, not absolute measures and equivalents of 
spiritual truths. There is a formal element in all the words 
which are applied to spirit which theologians are wont to make 
too much of in their theories and arguments, spinning out whole 
series of inferences from the logical forms of certain words. 
This procedure misconceives the very nature of language, which 
is made up of signs or hints, not of formally precise and ade- 
quate expressions for the spiritual facts. ‘ Words of thought or 
spirit are earthen vessels in which the truth is borne, yet always 
offering their mere pottery as being the truth itself” (God in 
Christ, p. 48). Hence the necessary imperfection of all theologi- 
cal definitions. They are made up of figurative and inadequate 
symbols; yet theologians often regard and apply them as though 
they were as scientifically exact as the axioms and processes of 
mathematics. Bushnell instances the discussions and definitions 
of the action of the will in which writers are commonly “ over- 
powered by the terms and predicates of language, which, being 
mostly derived from the physical world, are charged, to the 
same extent, with a mechanical significance” (God in Christ, p. 
62). From this source proceeds the futile discussion of what 
causes the choices of the will, whereas, in fact, the real problem 
is one of spirit to which the analogical words in use can have no 
application. 

Such considerations led Bushnell to place a low estimate on 
formal logical argumentations in theology, in comparison with 
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spiritual insight. He complained that, too often, theologians 
were “mere logickers,”’ “‘one-word professors quarreling with 
everyone who goes out of their word.” His contention was 
against those who “make a given word a law to their thinking,” 
building a lofty superstructure of inference upon some human 
analogy, such as government, decree, substitution. Bushnell 
did not advocate the abandonment of such terms; we could not 
abandon them if we would. We have no other medium than 
this figurative language. His contention was, however, that 
these thought-forms must not be identified with the truth, or be 
regarded as exactly and exclusively descriptive of it. He 
claimed that the Bible, instead of using the approved method of 
definition, gives us the truth in a great variety of forms, many of 
which, if treated on the scholastic’s method, would be contra- 
dictory enough. Scripture uses pictorial language in accord- 
ance with its nature in order, by appeal to our varied powers and 
faculties, to quicken in us the sense of God and of spiritual 
things. Here we see the living use and power of language in 
contrast to the cut and dried pre-cision (‘the cutting up of the 
body of truth into definite and dead morsels,” God in Christ, p. 
93) which is illustrated in “scientific” theology. Bushnell’s 
argument reminds one of the saying of Hase: ‘‘ Die Dogmatik 
ist ein Herbarium, d. h., eine systematisch wohlgeordnete Samm- 
lung getrockneter Pflanzen; in der Heiligen Schrift lebt noch der 
unvergangliche Frihling.”” The practical object of Bushnell was 
to support the conclusion that ‘language under the laws of logic 
or speculation does not seem to be adequate” to provide us with 
‘“‘a satisfactory and truly adequate system of scientific theology” 
(God in Christ, p. 77). 

Bushnell’s discussion of the nature of language, as applied to 
spiritual subjects, is very interesting and suggestive, and supplies 
an important corrective to ordinary theological procedure. Who 
does not recall illustrations of the bondage of physical analogy 
in theology against which Bushnell inveighed? Atonement 
explained in terms of military operations—in terms of com- 
mercial transactions —in terms of human government ; the doc- 
trine of salvation defined exclusively in terms of a legal analogy; 
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and so on throughout the whole range of doctrine. Bushnell 
did a good work for theology in this essay, reminding it of its 
true nature as a philosophy of a spiritual world and protesting 
against the idea that the mysteries of God’s being and provi- 
dence could be explained by definition and logical deduction. 

But it is obvious that Bushnell’s discussion did not go to the 
heart of the problem of the nature and limits of theological 
knowledge. His was a theory concerning the instrument of 
thought, rather than of thought itself. He set limits to the- 
ology by insisting that it employed a defective medium. What 
is chiefly needed, however, is a theory of the knowable, not 
merely of the expressible. It is this which every philosophic 
theologian undertakes to furnish. Let us note the salient points 
in the Ritschlian view. 

Ritschl built his theory of knowledge upon the principles of 
Kant. He regarded all the speculative arguments for the being 
of God and the religious view of the world as more or less 
ineffective, and set a low estimate upon natural theology as a 
whole. Indeed, Ritschl placed a relatively low value upon 
philosophical speculation as an aid to religious belief. He 
pointed to the effects of metaphysics— Platonic, Alexandrian, 
Hegelian—upon theology, and asked whether these systems 
have helped or harmed the cause with which they were allied. 

But if Ritschl is skeptical concerning the speculative defense 
of faith, he is positive concerning its moral basis in human 
nature. Religion has its ground in the religious constitution of 
man—¥in that world of values and ends to which man knows that 
he belongs and whose existence he will never consent to stake 
upon any scheme of theoretic reasoning. Hence faith has its 
rights and does not need to hinge its raison d’étre upon any of 
the contending philosophical systems. If theology must wait 
till some generally accepted system of metaphysics is adopted, 
it would better withdraw from the field and resign its task. 

Ritschl’s view is, then, that the mind of man is wholly 
incompetent to construct an adequate theoretic system of the 
universe. All his logical processes and speculative arguments 
cannot prove the being of God; much less, his goodness and 
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forgiving mercy. The existence of God is a practical, moral 
conviction which the heart and conscience of man demand—a 
value-judgment, that is, a belief required by the religious nature 
of man. It is not on this account less certain, but more certain. 
The verdicts of the moral reason are our highest certainties. 
Our ethical convictions are more secure than our theoretic pro- 
cesses, because they are the utterances of what we know to be 
highest in us—the convictions which give worth to life. Moral 
value is the highest test of truth. All religious certitude is 
based upon it. Religious beliefs are not conclusions demon- 
strated from premises and axioms as the mathematician’s result 
is demonstrated. They are of a different nature; they are not 
mere cold, disinterested, theoretic judgments; they are ethical 
and religious judgments, “judgments of value,” as Ritschl calls 
them, verdicts of our higher nature. But they are not less 
trustworthy than mere theoretical knowledge because they are 
different in their nature. Indeed, they have their own advan- 
tage, because they are the verdicts of the highest court. 

Now, this method of setting limits to religious thought is 
obviously very different from Bushnell’s; yet the two schemes 
have their affinities and issue in a very similar practical result. 
Both go to show that a fully rounded system of speculative 
theology is quite impossible; both lay strong emphasis upon 
the religious, as contrasted with the merely logical and theoretic, 
character of theological knowledge. Bushnell’s contention was 
that religious truth could not find adequate expression in human 
language; Ritschl goes farther back and seeks to define the 
nature and limitations of our knowledge of religious truth. But 
this was what Bushnell was feeling after in his theory of lan- 
guage, and he frequently touches the problem in what he says 
of the rights of religious conviction and intuition as against the 
theoretic processes of speculative theology.’ 


*For example: ‘What they [the terms of religion] carry into our soul’s feeling 
or perception, or awaken in it by expression, is their only truth” (Christ in Theology, 
p- 17). “Real truth is to be found only by insight, and never by the extempore 
clatter of logical judgments” (zdid., p. 22). He advocates a “suspension of our 
intensely dogmatizing habit,” urging “how the ceasing to be busied about and upon 
truth, as a dead body offered to the scalpels of logic, and the giving ouselves /o truth 
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The next topic is the Trinity. Bushnell protested, in gen- 
eral, against the doctrine of the Trinity current in his time as a 
theorem unwarrantable alike on account of its presumptuousness 
and its inconsistency. If the Deity is defined as consisting of 
three persons, then we have not one God, but a family of Gods. 
If, on the other hand, theology shrinks from using the term 
“person,” or explains it as meaning something less than a dis- 
tinct self-consciousness and will, then the ground of historic 
orthodoxy is abandoned, and a modal theory of the Trinity is 
inevitable. This was Bushnell’s own position. He held a modal 
Trinity, or, as he preferred to say, an “instrumental” Trinity; 
that is, he regarded the word “Trinity” as a term which desig- 
nated the threefold aspect of God’s historic self-revelation. 
He did not deny that, corresponding to this threefoldness in 
revelation, there might be immanent distinctions — aspects or 
principles —in God’s being. Indeed, in his essay on ‘The 
Christian Trinity a Practical Truth (Mew Englander, November, 
1854), he spoke of God’s “eternally threeing himself.” In 
general, however, and for all practical purposes, Bushnell corre- 
lated the idea of the Trinity with revelation. We can conceive 
as set before us in living expression, under God’s own forms, yielding them a pure 
heart in which to glass themselves, would fill us evermore with senses of God and his 
truth otherwise unattainable ” (zdid., p. 32). 

How closely this position resembles that of the French so-called “ fideistic ” 
school may be seen from the following characterization of it by Rev. J. D. Fleming in 
the Expository Times for June, 1901: “The formal or philosophical principle which 
characterizes the school is the theory that religious thought, dealing, as it does, with 
the invisible, spiritual, and eternal, but having no adequate categories to express them, 
is obliged to clothe what is transcendent in sensible, material, phenomenal forms. The 
religious sentiment or idea incarnates itself in a local, contingent, concrete form 
which varies under the influence of prevailing scientific or philosophical ideas.” This 
French school is closely akin to the Ritschlian movement. Among its distinguished 
representatives may be named the late Professors Bouvier of Geneva and Sabatier of 
Paris, and the present dean of the Paris faculty of Protestant theology, Dr. Ménégoz. 
The Life of Bouvier shows how, in the face of Genevan orthodoxy, he fought his 
way, very much as Bushnell did, to a new and independent position. The two men 
seem to me to have been much alike in many personal characteristics, as they cer- 
tainly were in theological opinion. But Bouvier won more acceptance for his views 
in the very home of Calvin than Bushnell could do for his in New England, for he 


became professor of dogmatic theology in the university of Geneva, where for more 
than thirty years he devoted his genius to the reconstruction of theology. 
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and use the idea in no other way. In what manner, possibly, 
the Infinite may be three, without ceasing to be one Person, we 
cannot know; and what we cannot know it cannot be useful to 
assert. We know God’s threefold revelation; his inner mystery 
we do not know; it is not open to our inspection. Better to 
assert less than to assert what is self-contradictory. 

Very similar is the position of Ritschl and his school, and, 
indeed, of many who do not confess themselves his disciples. 
The Ritschlian theologians regard the Trinity of the Nicene 
Creed as a product of Greek metaphysics —an effort of specu- 
lative thought to define the unknowable. It can have little, if 
any, religious value. Ritschl himself gives but very slight con- 
sideration to the subject. I will therefore cite the opinions of a 
few other theologians who illustrate, in general, the Ritschlian 
“tendency,” and briefly compare their views with that of Bush- 
nell. 

Kaftan, professor in Berlin and a leading Ritschlian of the 
more conservative type, presents in his Dogmatk a view of the 
Trinity which I have condensed thus: 

In the Christian knowledge that God is revealed in Christ, 
and imparted and indwelling by his Spirit, are given the ele- 
ments of trinitarian belief. This belief has its roots in history 
and experience, and must be interpreted and estimated in accord 
with them. In revelation is disclosed an economic Trinity —a 
threefoldness of God’s historic manifestation. But we must go 
farther. We must see in revelation, not only what God does, 
but something of what he zs. The eternal is mirrored in the 
historical. We therefore say: The revelations in Christ and in 
the Spirit correspond to and express the eternal nature of God. 
Beyond some such general statement, however, we cannot go. 
The eternal background of the threefold revelation is undefin- 
able. Dorner, Kaftan’s predecessor, had advocated a Trinity of 
“principles” in God, repudiating the use of the term “person”’ 
as applied to them. In God, he held, there is but one person. 

Lobstein, professor in Strassburg, another Ritschlian, also 
defines the Trinity from the historical point of view. In his 
Introduction to Theology (French and German, and untranslated), 
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he says: The salvation provided by the wisdom and love of the 
heavenly Father, realized in the historic work of the Savior and 
communicated by the inner action of the Spirit, finds its most 
complete and profound expression in the trinitarian formula, 
which sums up the system of Christian dogmatic. He adds 
that the starting-point of the doctrine must be, not speculation, 
but revelation in Christ and in the Spirit, and that it is a truth 
of religion, distinctively. He contends that traditional ortho- 
doxy has developed its trinitarian speculations too much from 
abstract views of the divine nature, instead of proceeding from 
effect to cause, from fact to idea. The Trinity which the New 
Testament presents is a religious, historic, economic Trinity; 
the orthodox doctrine is a speculative deduction produced by 
an unwarranted use of various analogies, physical, psychological, 
and mystical. 

The late Professor Nitzsch, of Kiel, not a Ritschlian, holds 
that “Trinity” expresses three principles or potencies which 
appear in the divine self-revelation. He denies the propriety of 
naming these personalized, distinguishable potencies “ persons.” 
The personifications, for example, of the Spirit and of the Logos 
in the New Testament are religious thought-forms, and are not 
to be taken as scientific definitions. All the traditional argu- 
ments to prove a trinality of persons in God either fail or, if 
they be regarded as succeeding, disprove monotheism. Nitzsch 
holds an immanent modal Trinity, whose religious import is 
known to us only in historical revelation. 

Members of the critical school, such as Lipsius and Pflei- 
derer, also recognize an economic or revelation Trinity. In 
Lipsius its import is: (1) the eternal ground of salvation ; (2) 
God’s historically revealed saving purpose; (3) God’s present 
abiding will of love. For Pfleiderer it denotes God’s revelation 
of himself in creation, redemption, and sanctification, that is, a 
Trinity of function. All these authors repudiate the Nicene 
doctrine of “eternal generation,” and of three proper persons, 
and find the primary meaning of the trinitarian formula in the 
fact that it summarizes the three chief aspects of God’s being 
and working known to us in revelation and redemption. 
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As following a similar line of thought, I will instance two 
English-speaking writers—one British, one American — Mr. 
Walker, author of Zhe Spirit and the Incarnation, and Professor 
King, of Oberlin, author of Reconstruction in Theology. 

In discussing the Trinity and Unity of God, Mr. Walker 
refers to the difficulty which many find in the ordinary formula- 
tions of the Trinity involving, by its assertion of the eternal 
existence of three personalities, “ plain tritheism.” Then he 
adds: “It is now generally acknowledged that the Trinity of 
the New Testament is not, in itself, the ontological one of 
speculative theology, but the practical or economical one of 
God, the Father, revealed in Jesus Christ, his Son, and present 
in the Holy Spirit.” Walker is ready to assert “distinctions” 
in God—three principles, but not three persons. Hence he 
claims that the pre-existence of Christ cannot be conceived as 
the eternal being, alongside of God, of a second personality. 
That would mean two eternal personal Gods. The Logos must 
be conceived as a principle or potency — God in his outgoing, 
self-imparting nature—the moving principle of creation, revela- 
tion, and redemption. 

As Professor King expresses himself concisely on our sub- 
ject, I will quote his words in full : 

It can be no service to the church to react toward a really metaphysical 
tritheism, affirming social relations and love within the Godhead, in the 
immanent Trinity. The attempt has been widely approved, but I cannot 
doubt that, so far as it becomes a living faith, it means tritheism pure and 
simple, and will surely bring its own punishment. It seems probable that 
this attempt has come from a sincere desire to give Christ his true glory. 
But it has virtually proceeded, nevertheless, upon the wholly unwarranted 
assumption that the relations of Christ to God, whether on earth or in his pre- 
existence or in his exaltation, were to be transferred forthwith to the relations 


of the immanent Trinity —to the inner relations of the very being of God 
himself. 

This, at least, is true: nothing calls for more absolute and complete per- 
sonality than love and social relations. To affirm social relations, therefore, 
in the Godhead is to assert absolute tritheism, and no plausible manipulation 
of the terms can avoid it. The analysis of self-consciousness, also, taken 
from Hegel, it seems to the writer—to put it flatly —helps not at all to a 
real Trinity, and proves nothing. It is far better that we should admit that 
we simply do not understand the eternal Trinity, than that, by explanations 
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which do not explain, we should be driven to ascribe three persons to God 
in the only sense in which we can understand person, and not: be able to say 
that God is one person in any sense we can understand. This new tritheism 
seems to me less defensible than even the oldest credal statements of the 
Trinity, for those were at least scrupulously careful to insist that the distinc- 
tions in the Godhead were not personal, but that God was in truth one.” 

We are likely to find the biblical doctrine of the Trinity more satisfying, 
both intellectually and religiously, than any later abstractly wrought out 
statements. We believe in one God, our Father, concretely and supremely 
revealed and brought nigh with absolute abiding assurance in Christ, and 
making himself known in the hearts of all who will receive him, in the most 
intimate, constant, and powerful, but not obtrusive, friendship possible to 
man, giving thus the supreme conditions of both character and happiness. 
This is the great practical New Testament confession of faith, contained both 
in the apostolic benediction and in the baptismal formula. (Reconstruction 
in Theology, pp. 191-3.) 


It will be sufficiently apparent, I think, that all these theo- 
logians are pursuing essentially the same track of thought as 
that followed by Bushnell. The New England theology of his 
time was plainly tritheistic. Emmons did not hesitate to declare 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was perfectly clear and plain; 
the mystery was how God, being three persons, could be one 
God.3 The history of theology shows a constant oscillation 
between tritheism and some form of modal or revelation Trinity. 
Bushnell reacted from the former to the latter point of view, as 
modern theology has done. If there is any definable position 


? Did not the Athanasian theology hold a Trinity of three proper persons, saving 
the unity of God by a doctrine of eternal derivation and subordination? It was a 
later formulation, ¢. g., in Augustine, which affirmed the equality of the three, and 
hence was driven to save the unity of God by reducing the “ persons” to modes or 
forms — indefinite and indefinable. ‘“‘ While the eastern theology (as represented in 
the creeds of Nicza and Constantinople) insisted on the consubstantiality of the Son, 
there was always recognized the subordination of the second and third persons. In 
the Deity the Father is the beginning; it is to him that primal causality belongs. 
From the outset the West clung to the unity of substance, fastening attention on this 
cardinal element of the doctrine. It was through Augustine that, in the West, sub- 
ordinationism was eliminated trom the trinitarian conception” (FISHER, History of 
Doctrine, p. 146). 


3“ We find no difficulty in conceiving of three divine persons. It is just as easy 
to conceive of three divine persons as of three human persons..... The only 
difficulty in this case lies in conceiving these ¢hree persons to be one.” (Works, Vol. 
IV, p. 111.) 
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between these two views, religious thought has never found it or 
been able to stay init. In a few translated passages from Ger- 
man theologians, especially from Twesten, Bushnell found illus- 
trated another method of thought than that which was common 
on the subject, and he gladly welcomed it as an encouragement 
in his own struggles of mind. His practical result is well 
expressed in his phrase: a Trinity in act, that is, a Trinity seen 
and known in revelation, not in speculation. He saw in the 
Athanasian terms “eternal generation” and “procession” the 
idea of a Trinity in act, a Trinity decoming, as opposed to the 
notion of a static Trinity. He rejoiced to find this affinity (as he 
conceived it) between his views and the Nicene creed. But the 
resemblance was more apparent than real, and he never actually 
accepted the Nicene metaphysics of deity. His Trinity was a 
Trinity of revelation. He was ready to believe that the three- 
fold revelation corresponded to the nature of God—each term, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, representing a real aspect of God. But 
what was the nature of that immanent threeness he could not 
define; nor did he believe that any man could define it. The 
current view was tritheism, if ‘‘person’”’ means what “person” 
always means; if it does not really mean “person,” then what 
does it mean? Distinction, function, aspect, mode, principle, 
potency. But all these are as indefinite as Bushnell’s own doc- 
trine, which was that the Trinity was an “instrumental verity ”— 
a summary of the great aspects of the Christian revelation. So 
far the New Testament goes; so far we may go, and no farther. 

Bushnell’s positive view of Christ and of the limits of our 
knowledge concerning him may be given very briefly. Christ 
was “the manifestation of the life of God;” “he differs from 
us, not in degree, but in kind;” “the is God manifested;”’ he 
possesses a ‘‘superhuman quality,” for he is absolutely unique and 
cannot be classed with other men. ‘In fact,’ adds Bushnell, 
“his divinity was never seriously questioned until after the easy 
and free representations of the Scripture and of the apostolic 
fathers had been hardened into dogma or converted, by the 
Nicene theologues and those of the subsequent ages, into a doc- 
trine of the mere human understanding; an assertion of three 
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metaphysical persons in the divine nature.” Who, then, is 
Christ? He is ‘the incarnation of the divine nature,” ‘the 
manifestation of God ;” ‘God was in Christ;” etc. ‘ Externally 
viewed, he is a union of God and man, whose object is to human- 
ize the conception of God, and so to express or communi- 
cate God.” If, now, one asks: ‘‘What are the contents of his 
person ?” I answer that the question is impracticable, unphilo- 
sophic, dictated only by false curiosity, and, of course, not 
answered by Scripture. ‘Christ is not given as a riddle to our 
curiosity, or that we may set ourselves to reason out his mystery, 
but simply that God may thus express his own feeling and draw 
himself into union with us, by an act of accommodation to our 
human sympathie sand capacities” (God in Christ and Christ in 
Theology, passim). 

These few quotations exhibit Bushnell’s position as well as 
a hundred extracts would do. His conception involves two 
chief points: (1) the divinity of Christ is to be found in what 
he is and does for men as the Revealer of God and Savior from 
sin; (2) the nature of the indwelling of God in him is a mystery 
on which theological metaphysics throws no light. I shall show, 
in some detail, that these are the chief points of the Ritschlian 
Christology. 

In his treatise on The Ritschlian Theology, Garvie says: 

If we endeavor to translate into current speech Ritschl’s statements of the 
features in the revelation of God in Christ which warrant our assigning to him 
the predicate of divinity, we find that they are practically the evidences on which 
modern apologetics has been led to lay most stress. The essence of God as love 
is expressed in his person. He is in his teaching and work inexplicable by the 
world into which he came, and in his action and passion alike shows himself 
superior to it. He has been able to establish and maintain in that world a 
community, the members of which have his own filial consciousness of, and 
confidence in, God. There is an absolute identity between his activity and 
the fulfilment in the world of God’s purpose for mankind. (P. 289.) 

That this statement is true with respect to the present atti- 
tude of apologetics may be seen by reference to the treatise of 
Bruce, who says: 

There is reason to believe that there now exists in many Christian minds 
a feeling of coldness, not to say aversion, to the definition of Christ’s person 
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handed down to us from ancient councils, as consisting of two distinct natures 
combined in the unity of a single personality (Afologetics, p. 399). 

He predicts that the church of the future will recognize the 
futility of definite dogmatic solutions of the metaphysical 
problem of Christ’s person. Where he finds the divineness of 
Jesus is evident from such words as these: 

God is a Spirit, not merely ontologically, but ethically, and of what qual- 
ity his Spirit is the man Jesus declares. God is love, and what divine love 
means the ministry of Jesus in life and death shows. God is good in the 
specific sense of being gracious, generous, philanthropic, and the historic life 
of Jesus interprets for us the philanthropy of God. All we really know of 
God in spirit and in very truth we know through Jesus. (/did., p. 350.) 

The meaning of these statements is that it is not in the 
metaphysical, but in the ethical, categories that the Christian 
finds the divinity of Jesus. That was the great contention of 
Bushnell, and we shall see that it is the distinctive peculiarity of 
the theology of Ritschl. 

Ritschl says: “According to the hints given us in the New 
Testament, the grace and truth manifested in his (Christ’s) voca- 
tion, and the loftiness of his self-determination as compared 
with the particular and natural impulses which spring from the 
world, are the features in the earthly life of Christ which are 
summed up in the attribute of his Godhead” (Justification and 
Reconciliation, p. 463). Again he says: ‘Jesus experienced a 
relation to God which had not previously existed, and demon- 
strated it to his disciples; and it was his intention to introduce 
his disciples into the same religious view of the world and judg- 
ment of themselves, and under this condition into the universal 
task of the kingdom of God, which he knew to be assigned to 
his disciples as to himself.” ‘ New relation,” “fresh estimate,” 
“new task”—these are the distinctive marks of Christ for his 
followers; in these and such as these are found his religious 
value and power. Ina word, his divinity is a name for his per- 
fect revelation of God. He has the religious value of God to 
us, because in and through him God does interpret himself to 
men and save them. ‘Christ is God to us because he does for 
us what God alone can do” —is Garvie’s summary of Ritschl’s 


Christology. 
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This Christian estimate of Christ is founded in history and 
in experience. It is a religious estimate—a value-judgment. 
The New Testament doctrine of Christ is of the same kind. 
Paul and John were not metaphysicians engaged in an effort to 
define the mystery of Christ’s being; they were disciples who 
drew upon the available vocabulary of their age for means to set 
forth their conception and experience of the saving power of 
Christ as the mediator of the divine love and mercy. Paul’s 
doctrine of the creatorship and world-ruling power of Christ is 
his way of setting forth the great Christian certainty that Christ 
represents and embodies God’s eternal world-end. Christ’s sig- 
nificance zs the meaning and goal of the world. The pre-exist- 
ence of Christ means that that which Christ historically reveals 
and accomplishes is grounded in God’s eternal purpose of love. 
Most Ritschlians point to the fact that Jewish thought was wont 
to exalt the value of objects by conceiving them as pre-existing 
with God; hence the conception of Christ’s pre-existence was a 
natural method of exalting his religious significance (see Har- 
nack on the conception of pre-existence in his History of Dogma, 
Vol. 1). It is pointed out that, if Christ’s pre-existence is strictly 
taken as personal, it leads on to a Trinity of three metaphysical 
personalities, from which theology recedes as soon as it has 
established it. 

The method of Ritschl in Christology, as of Bushnell, is his- 
torical and experimental. He repudiates the procedure of 
traditional theology as taking its start with the mysteries of 
the divine nature, instead of with a historical person. This 
involves theology in a maze of attempts to define and describe 
what no man has ever seen or known. We are entangled in 
definitions of natures and substances human and divine, and their 
combination, which explain not at all, to which no clear thought 
corresponds, and which are as incomprehensible as the original 
mystery. Orthodoxy tells us how an eternal divine person 
united with a human person to make a compound personality 
which was both man and God, both finite and infinite, both 
limited in knowledge and omniscient. Unable to square this 
description with history, kenoticism tells us that God veiled, 
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disused, or even ceased to possess his divine attributes in the 
incarnation. The orthodoxy of Nicza and Chalcedon Ritschl 
regards as the product of Greek speculation transforming the 
Christian gospel into an esoteric theosophy, while of the theory 
that an infinite being can by an act of will transform or dimin- 
ish himself into finiteness he says: ‘ This is nothing else but 
mythology.” 

Christ, then, is offered to our faith, not to our speculative 
understanding. These are the marks of his divinity: his per- 
fect revelation of God’s love; making his end the same as that 
of God; his dominion over the world; his founding and foster- 
ing of the kingdom of the God-like on earth. Both the posi- 
tive and the negative aspects of Ritschl’s view are stated in Dr. 
Somerville’s summary of his Christology : 

The predicate of Godhead, applied to Christ, is exhausted, Ritschl held, 
when we have recognized Him as the Revealer of God and the archetype of 
spiritual sovereignty over the world. The question of how he stands, in that 
relation, to God and to us is set aside as an idle one, as lying outside the 
limits of knowledge. (St. Paul's Conception of Christ, p. 317.) 

His divinity is not to be sought, according to this view, in 
the vague, metaphysical categories, but in the moral and reli- 
gious categories. Not “substance,” “nature,” and “subsistence,” 
but “love,” “ moral triumph,” and ‘ forgiveness,” express the 
Christian’s sense of the value of Christ. Such is the view of the 
Ritschlians, and such, if I read him aright, was the view of Bush- 
nell. Both placed a low estimate upon the creedal definitions 
of Christ’s person, regarding them as going quite beyond Scrip- 
ture warrant and as seeking to solve the insoluble, and, of course, 
conspicuously failing. Both exalted Christ as known in history 
and in experience. Both advocated a religious estimate of 
Christ and depreciated the subtleties of Greek speculation as an 
aid to faith. ‘Christ is here to express God, not to puzzle us in 
questions about the internal composition of his person,” said 
Bushnell. There could be no better summation of the Ritschlian 
Christology. 

In the doctrine of atonement the resemblance between Bush- 
nell and Ritschl is less apparent. They are rooted, however, in 
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similar general principles. The title of Bushnell’s treatise on 
the subject discloses his point of view: The Vicarious Sacrifice, 
Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. His object was to 
translate the doctrine out of the language of physical, commer- 
cial, and legal analogy, into the language of religion and morality 
—to state the doctrine of salvation in terms of personal relation. 
His great principle was: the vicariousness of the divine love. 
God enters by sympathy into the suffering lot of his creatures 
and makes their woes and burdens his own. This revelation of 
the pitying love of God is adapted, as nothing else is, to soften 
human hearts and to lead men by repentance to become recon- 
ciled to God. It is, above all things, the goodness of God, as 
supremely revealed in Christ, which leads men to repentance. 
As for the sacrificial terms of Scripture, “priesthood,” ‘“ pro- 
pitiation,” ‘“ blood,” etc., they are figures of speech derived from 
the Jewish religion, necessary at the time to make real to men 
the saving power of Christ’s life and death, and necessary still, 
but not to be regarded as adequately defining the inner spiritual 
meaning of Christ’s saving work, but as symbols and analogies 
— pictorial representations of truths which are really moral and 
spiritual. 

Bushnell thus rejected the penal-satisfaction theory current 
in his time. Nor did he regard with much greater favor the 
governmental view which was coming into vogue. His was an 
ethical interpretation which regarded the subject from the stand- 
point of the Christian’s consciousness of the saving benefits of 
Christ, and not a theoretic construction based upon a priori 
definitions and a consequent dialetic. Bushnell built, as Ritschl 
did, on the love of God, though in a much less one-sided way 
than Ritschl. It is often represented that there was, according 
to the theory of Bushnell, no expression of the righteousness of 
God —the self-preservative, self-respecting quality of his nature 
— in the work of Christ, as if he had conceived the work of Christ 
as a revelation of the benevolence of God only. This is quite 
incorrect. In Forgiveness and Law, indeed, he approximated the 
current orthodoxy so far as to speak of God as propitiating him- 
self in forgiveness, and declared that Dr. Shedd was right when 
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he spoke of God as laying his wrath upon himself. In his 
efforts to find common ground with his critics, he says that by 
the work of Christ forgiveness is made compatible with the 
integrity and authority of the divine law, that Christ suffered in 
our place and asa propitiation for our sins. He was not unwilling 
to use the terms of current orthodoxy, but it was felt by his oppo- 
nents—and doubtless correctly —that his meaning was different 
from theirs. He had his own view of the nature of such lan- 
guage. To him such terms were hints, figures, suggestions. 
To them they were scientific definitions. On the same principle, 
he declared that he would subscribe all the creeds. He could 
accept them as human thought-forms, earthen vessels in which 
men were trying to preserve the treasure of spiritual truth. 

But it seems to me that we come closest to Bushnell’s real 
thought and find its most characteristic expression neither in the 
polemic nor in the irenic parts of his writings, but in those parts in 
which he is spontaneously and constructively developing his 
thought in a free way. Where he is defining his views over 
against opinions which he repudiated he often overshoots the 
mark, and when he is trying to compromise with current ortho- 
doxy, you feel that the approximation is rather apparent than 
real; that the identity is more in words thaninthought. It was 
creditable to him that he sought common ground with his critics 
—and there was common ground. But it did not exist in the 
same method of thought or in the same understanding of terms, 
but in religious experience. The Christian life was essentially 
the same in all, but his thought and that of his age went wide 
asunder. No agreement in words could hide the underlying 
difference. 

That Bushnell recognized in his own way the revelation, in 
the work of Christ, of the righteousness of God, and so main- 
tained that in the death of Christ we see expressed at once “the 
goodness and the severity of God,” is evident from expressions 
like these : 

It isa fundamental condition, as regards moral effect on our character, 


that, while courage and hope are given us, we should be made, at the same 
time, to feel the intensest possible sense of the sanctity of the law and the 
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inflexible righteousness of God. What we need in this view is some new 
expression of God, which, taken as addressed to us, will keep alive the impres- 
sion in us that God suffers no laxity. In a word, we must be made to feel 
in the very article of forgiveness, when it is offered, the essential and eternal 
sanctity of God’s law—his own immovable adherence to it—as the only 
basis of order and well-being in the universe. (God in Christ, p. 218.) 

In order to make men penitent, and so to want forgiveness — that is, to 
keep the world alive to the eternal integrity, verity, and sanctity of God’s 
law; that is, to keep us apprised of sin, and deny us any power of rest while 
we continue under sin —it was needful that Christ, in his life and sufferings, 
should consecrate and re-consecrate the desecrated law of God, and give it a 
more exact and imminent authority than it had before.” (P. 219.) 

Bushnell specifies four ways in which Christ ‘brought the 
law closer to men’s souls and gave it even a more sacred rigor 
and verity than it had before his advent ”: 

1. By his teaching concerning God’s holy requirements. 

2. By his own perfect obedience to the law of God. 

3. By undergoing whatever sufferings were necessary in the 
effort ‘‘to re-establish the law as a living power in man’s heart.” 

4. By his death, in which he asserts the sanctity of God’s 
law — for thereby he will show us how much he is willing to 
endure in order to re-sanctify the law and renew us in the spirit 
of it. 

In Bushnell’s view the work of Christ was the fullest historic 
expression of the total nature of God. It was not a mere 
human example ; it was a disclosure of God. His contention 
was the same as that of Maurice: the tragic experience of 
Jesus Christ on earth “meant the deliberate unfolding of the 
nature and life of God with such power and passion as to inspire: 
in man a transforming trust and a uniting love” (R. H. Hutton). 

Like Bushnell, Ritschl repudiates the penal conception of 
Christ’s sufferings, and declares that his priesthood consists in 


his maintenance of his perfectly normal relation to God, and in. 


his introduction of others into that same relation. This he does 
by founding the kingdom of God, in the life of which the Chris- 
tian salvation is realized. Bushnell’s view of salvation is more 
individualistic ; Ritschl’s more social. 

As related to the ethical nature of God, Ritschl regards the 
saving work of Christ as a disclosure of the divine love. In his 
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view the wrath of God is an eschatological conception. Men 
become objects of God’s wrath only in case of persistent and 
final impenitence. They are not here and now the objects of 
God’s wrath, but only of his love. Ritschl has also an unusual 
conception of God’s righteousness. It is a name for God’s per- 
sistent purpose of grace; it designates the consistency with 
which God adheres to his determination to bless and save men 
in and through his kingdom. It denotes, not so much anaspect 
of God’s nature, as an aspect of his method. It is not static, but 
dynamic. 

In this view there is no possibility of setting love and right- 
eousness in conflict, rivalry, or even contrast. The old conception 
of a satisfaction to righteousness wrought by love, through the 
death of Christ, is quiteexcluded. Even the simultaneous satis- 
faction of righteousness and love —of God’s holy displeasure 
toward sin and his gracious feeling toward the sinner— as com- 
monly conceived, has no place in Ritschl’s system. Righteous- 
ness is satisfied only in the sense that God consistently pursues 
his loving purpose. That zs righteousness. The difference 
between love and righteousness is purely formal. Righteous- 
ness is love moving ever onward, through all the ages and in the 
face of all hindrances, accomplishing its ends in making God 
known and in drawing men into fellowship with him in his 
kingdom. 

Thus Ritschl departs much farther from traditional views 
than Bushnell. The latter ethicized the doctrine of atonement 
by taking it out of the world of figure and analogy, and by pro- 
testing against what seemed to him un-Christian views of God; 
but he still regarded righteousness as a constitutive factor in the 
being of God, and sought to show how it was expressed and 
satisfied in the work of Christ. I am confident that the views 
of Bushnell on this point correspond much more closely with 
the New Testament representations than do those of Ritschl. 
But space is wanting in which to enter into further criticism. 
The two theories are alike in this, that they aim to interpret the 
work of Christ in terms of ethics and personality, that is, to 
keep it in the world to which it belongs, and, further, to do this 
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by building upon the Christian’s experience of the saving power 
of Christ. 

I have thus sought to set forth in outline the theories of 
Bushnell in the light of present-day theological thinking. No 
one who attends to the subject can doubt the resemblance 
between him and Ritschl, whatever may be his estimate of them. 
In the foregoing observations I have attempted an exposition, 
not a critique. I cannot, however, refrain from indicating, in 
closing, three points in which the theological movements which 
I have sketched have been of signal service to Christian thought 
and life: 

1. In forcing the closest consideration of the nature and 
limits of theological knowledge. Theology has been compelled 
to tell us how it knows what it affirms. 

2. In exposing the unclearness and the contradictions which 
abound in theology on the subject of the Trinity. How almost 
universal has it been to juggle with the word “person”! In 
almost any theological book in which the traditional formula 
“three persons in one God”’ is defended you can read argu- 
ments which prove tritheism, if they prove anything—argu- 
ments from the pre-existence passages and from social relations 
in God—a conclusion which is no sooner established than it is 
repudiated by the admission that ‘“‘person”’ does not mean what 
“person” always means. Modern thought insists on clearness 
and consistency, and declines to affirm what it must confess 
in the next breath to be either contradictory or without appre- 
hensible meaning. 

3. The insistence that theology is not a kind of dialectic, 
proceeding from a priori premises—a play of the speculative 
intellect —but the science of the Christian faith, an interpreta- 
tion of religion. It must, therefore, be understood and 
expressed according to its true nature. Above all must Chris- 
tian theology be built up in accord with that concept of God 
which was fundamental in the consciousness of Jesus and central 
in his teaching. Only when theology is so constructed is it 
really Christian. Has this always been the case in the past? 
Are there not great creeds, purporting to be Christian confessions 
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of faith, which do not even recognize the fatherhood of God, 
and not only have no word to say concerning his universal 
love for mankind, but logically quite exclude such an idea? It 
is an interesting subject for inquiry, which I can only suggest 
here, to what an extent our old Protestant theology was built 
upon specifically Jewish, as opposed to Christian, conceptions of 
God. God’s partiality, his arbitrary election of some, the legal 
view of his relations to men and of his provision for salvation— 
do not these savor strongly of the late Jewish theology, and 
where do they find any warrant in the teaching of Jesus? I say 
deliberately that to me the old theology seems more Jewish 
than Christian. So far as it was biblical, its kinship was with 
the Old Testament and with certain traces of rabbinism which 
survived in Paul, rather than with the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus. The true task of our time is to Christianize theology — 
to reconstruct it into accord with that highest revelation of the 
mind and will of God which is given in Jesus Christ. To this 
task no man among us has given a greater impulse than Horace 
Bushnell. I have sought to show that the thought of our own 
day is taking up this task and, in no small degree, working it 
out on the lines struck out by him. 
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MOHAMMEDAN GNOSTICISM IN AMERICA. 
THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND ESOTERIC DOC- 
TRINES OF THE TRUTH-KNOWERS,. 
By STOYAN KRSTOFF VATRALSKY, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, in his brilliant work, Social Evolution, 
points out how irrationally neglectful the intellectual classes 
have always been in the study of religious phenomena, “the 
pivot upon which the whole drama of human history and human 
development turns.”’ He calls attention to their failure in 
ancient Rome to grasp the significance of Christianity, unfolding 
before their eyes. Although it was destined to destroy and 
supersede their boasted civilization, their attitude toward it 
was that of either active hostility or passive contempt. ‘The 
intellectual scrutiny which had undermined the old faiths 
saw nothing in the new.” He also quotes upon the point 
the following pregnant passage from W. E. H. Lecky, the 
historian : 

That the greatest religious change in the history of mankind should have 
taken place under the eyes of a brilliant galaxy of philosophers and historians 
who were profoundly conscious of the decomposition around them; that all 
these writers should have utterly failed to predict the issue of the movement 
they were observing ; and that during the space of three centuries they should 
have treated as simply contemptible an agency which all men must now 
admit to have been, for good or evil, the most powerful moral lever that has 
ever been applied to the affairs of men, are facts well worthy of meditation 
in every period of religious transition.” 

Few thinking men doubt that our time is a period of religious 
transition, or at least religious reconstruction; yet sober medita- 
tion upon the subject, or serious study of its phenomena, is as yet 
largely wanting. Like the intellectual classes of the dead civili- 
zation, those of our own time are “either actively hostile or” 
(in a vast majority of cases) “passively contemptuous” toward 
any religious fact, movement, or discussion. It would probably 

* Social Evolution, p. 134. 
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excite but little remark among them to be told that a Moham- 
medan sect had obtained a foothold in America and was, under 
the veil of secrecy, spreading rapidly. Yet, for all that, it seems 
to me worth while to call attention to this sinister fact which has 
come under my notice. For of all the strange cults, oriental 
vagaries, theosophic maunderings, and morbid hallucinations 
that have of late years invaded this country, perhaps the most 
curious, and certainly the most pernicious, is that of the Babists, 
a secret Mohammedan sect which I discovered some time ago 
in Wisconsin, and since then in Chicago, under the name of 
“ Truth-Knowers.” 

Ibrahim Kheiralla, the propagandist of the sect, claims to have 
converted two thousand Americans in the space of two years. 
How far this boast is true I am unable in every particular to 
verify; but there is no room to doubt that the man has had 
incredible success. I have personally seen large, well-organized 
congregations of his converts both in Kenosha, Wis., and in 
Chicago. I have also reasons to believe their claims that simi- 
larly growing assemblies are holding their secret meetings in 
every large city of the United States. This is the more remark- 
able when we recall the fact that never before in the history of 
the world has a Mohammedan sect taken root among a Christian 
people without the aid of the sword. I believe it would not 
have happened today had it come bearing its own proper name, 
flying its own native colors. It has succeeded because, like a 
counterfeit coin, it has passed for what it is not. Most of the 
converts hardly realize what they have embraced, or whither 
they are drifting. I consider it a duty, therefore, to tell the 
American people what I know of this secret and mysterious sect, 
and what are its origin, character, and purposes.” 


21 base my statements in this article upon, first, my personal knowledge of the 
cult gained by taking eleven of their “private” lessons in Kenosha, Wis.; and, sec- 
ondly, upon two articles on “The Babis” in Vol. XXI of Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and two books: A Traveller's Narrative and The New History, all by PRo- 
FESSOR EDWARD G. BROWNE, of Cambridge, England, the greatest authority on Babi- 
Behaism. The two last-mentioned books are translations from Persian, with rich 
annotations by Professor Browne. The volumes have scientific value aside from their 
immediate or original object. All articles on the subject in the encyclopedias are 
worthless on account of their unreliable sources. A scholarly mastery of Babism also 
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After a careful study, I have named this newly imported 
cult “‘Mohammedan Gnosticism,” a term that will readily sug- 
gest to the student its character, its origin, and its component 
elements. 

Mohammedanism, called by its followers Islam, is the reli- 
gion founded in 622 A. D. by Mohammed, in Arabia. It is 
a hybrid religion, strongly influenced by Jewish and Christian 
elements, gathered and garbled by the illiterate Arabian from 
hearsay, and, therefore, misconceived, misstated, and misapplied. 
According to Mohammed, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
“the son of Mary,” and himself are prophets of successively 
rising authority ; himself being the last and greatest, the Prophet. 
Hence the axis of the creed of Islam is, ‘‘There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Another characteristic to be noticed in Mohammed’s religion 
is its retrogressive nature. Although Islamism adopted many 
Jewish conceptions, it degraded them, and made them cruder 
and harsher. Take, for instance, the conception of Jewish mono- 
theism. While Christianity raised the idea of Jehovah, and not 
only raised it, but refined and softened it in such a way that he 
was conceived as the God of righteousness and love, even ‘‘our 
Father who is in heaven” (hence believers are his children, 
all others, their unreclaimed brothers); Mohammedanism, on 
the contrary, degraded the idea and made it narrow and heart- 
less, until Allah was conceived of as an oriental autocrat, power- 
ful and despotic. Hence believers are his subjects; all others, 
his enemies, whom to destroy is a work of piety. It is for this 
reason that the Turks, the most orthodox of Mohammedans, 
have become the ‘‘anti-human specimen of humanity.” The 
quality of the idea of God always reflects itself in the character 
and conduct of the believers. It should be remembered, also, 
that Mohammed did not formally reject the Bible; but by rating 
the Quran, his own book, as a higher revelation, he practically 
requires a knowledge of the following cults and words: Gnosticism, Sabianism, 


Islam, Sufism, and Mahdi, with the following Shiah Mohammedan sects: the Ismailis. 
Assassins, Ali-Allahis, Druses, and Sheikhis. 


3“ The Merciful” is one of the most common names Mohammedans give to Allah, 
but it seems to be more of an abject flattery than a confession of belief. 
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annulled for his followers its authority. In the same way, put- 
ting himself in place of Christ, whose work he claimed to be 
finishing, Mohammed repealed the authority of Christianity, 
under the guise of accepting it. 

Gnosticism was that religious-philosophical movement which 
during the early ages of our era attempted to destroy Chris- 
tianity by pretending to accept it. The Gnostics first professed 
acceptance of Christ’s teachings, then allegorized, paganized, and 
explained them away. To their own believers the Gnostic 
teachers could explain away the plainest of Scripture statements. 
Their principal characteristics were: (a2) A claim of exclusive 
knowledge, gnosis, hence they were called Gnostics, ‘‘knowers.” 
(4) They pried into the mysteries of the beginning and end of 
things, talked much about zons or demiurges, or emanations of 
God or from God, among whom, in a chain of being, they 
included Jesus Christ. By some of the Gnostics, Jehovah of the 
Old Testament was held to be either an inferior emanation from 
Deity or a fallen angel, but in either case the creator of the visi- 
ble world, from whose prison-house of matter Christ, his antag- 
onist, had come to save mankind through knowledge, not through 
faith. (c) Like the Kabbalists, they put great stress on the power 
of certain letters and the combination of certain numbers. (d) 
Furthermore, Gnosticism was an eclectic system: it drew its 
material and inspiration from all religions and all philosophies, 
striving unscientifically to reconcile them. In this hopeless 
attempt the Gnostics resorted to allegorical interpretation of the 
sacred books, tampered with their texts, and took the liberty of 
interpolating new passages and even of composing new gospels 
of Christ’s life. (¢) Their teaching was esoteric, and their mem- 
bership consisted of two classes: the imperfect or seekers, and 
the perfect or knowers. Their most noted teachers were Cerin- 
thus, Basilides, and Valentinus. The cult attained historic sig- 
nificance during the second century, and lasted until about the 
fourth. Since then it has reappeared by degrees in various 
places and modified forms, as among the Manicheans, the Pauli- 
cians, the Bogomils, and the Albigenses, but has never taken 
permanent root, except among the Mohammedans. 
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Mohammedan Gnosticism, the combination of these two sin- 
gular combinations, was born in Persia. Although Mohammed 
accepted the gospels as the book of the prophet Jesus, it is 
doubtful if he ever saw a copy of the New Testament. Being 
illiterate, he certainly never read it. Some of his ideas at least 
he must have derived from Gnostic sources. His statement, for 
instance, that it was not Jesus, but another man, whom the Jews 
crucified by mistake, is a notion taken from the Gnostics. The 
Quran thus lending itself more readily to fantastic treatment, 
Gnosticism found itself quite at home among the Moslems, 
especially with the Shiah sectaries and Sufi mystics of Persia. 

The world of Islam is divided today into Sunni and Shiah 
Mohammedans; the first and far greater division having its 
stronghold in Turkey; the latter, in Persia. These again are 
split and subdivided, according to Moslem authorities, into more 
than one hundred and fifty sects. The Persian sects are said to 
be seventy-three. Most of these, particularly the more radical, 
are secret cults, outwardly conforming to orthodoxy—for in 
Mohammedan countries it is unsafe to be an avowed dissenter. 
Among some of these Shiah sects, such as the Ismailis, the 
Assassins, the Druses, the Ali-Allahis, the Sheikhis, and the Sufi 
dervishes, we find in various degrees all the Gnostic characteris- 
tics in Mohammedan garb: the pretension to exclusive knowl- 
edge of the Quran, allegory gone mad, eclecticism, esotericism, 
pantheism, and emanations or manifestations or reincarnations of 
Allah. For instance, during the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, a Persian, Abdallah by name, claimed to be God. So did 
in the eleventh century el-Hakim, a man of monstrous cruelty, 
whose reappearance on earth his followers, the Druses, expect 
to this day. 

Another man whose anticipated reappearance has played an 
important réle in the history of the Mohammedan world, and is 
sure to be heard of again, is Mohammed ibn Hassan el-Askari, 
generally called the Imam Mahdi or Kaim. We must get the 
idea of this ever-expected Moslem Messiah clearly in mind if 
we would understand the rise and progress of Babism. Accord- 
ing to the Shiah mollahs, their twelfth Imam, the Mahdi, who in 
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260 A. H. mysteriously disappeared from human view, is not 
dead at all, but hiding in a mysterious subterranean region. He 
still communicates with his church through men called “babs” 
(from dad, “ gate”) sent by him from time to time. Thence he 
will issue forth at the proper time to lead the faithful in slaught- 
ering all infidels, and ushering in the Moslem millennium. Hence 
there is a multitude of Mohammedan adventists, ever computing, 
guessing at, and expecting the hidden Mahdi’s auspicious 
appearance. Nor have they been always disappointed in their 
expectation. Many mystic fanatics, pure lunatics, or deliberate 
impostors have profited by the popular belief and have claimed 
to be the Expected One—and some of them with partial suc- 
cess. Such was, for instance, the Soudanese Mahdi, Mohammed 
Ahmed, who during 1882 and 1883 gained an immense follow- 
ing. He did not establish quite a universal empire upon the 
ruins of the non-Moslem powers, but succeeded in annihilating 
the British army under Hicks, treacherously murdering General 
Gordon, and establishing the kingdom of the Soudan, which was 
destroyed in 1898 by the avenging sword of Lord Kitchener. 
Another partially successful Mahdi—and this brings us to the 
heart of our theme—was the Persian mystic, Haji Sayyid Ali 
Mohammed, known as the Bab, founder of the Babist sect, the 
subject of the present paper. 

The year 1844 (1260 A. H.) was exactly 1,000 years since 
the disappearance of the holy Imam Mahdi, and the whole of 
Persia, the land of Shiah, was on tip-toe of expectation for his 
advent. In the midst of this suppressed excitement of expec- 
tancy, a young Mohammedan enthusiast, of mystic tendencies, 
visionary frame of mind, and poor schooling, Ali Mohammed 
(thenceforth to be called the Bab), declared himself to be the 
long-expected Mahdi. He at first called himself Bab-ed-Din, 
“Door of the Faith,” but later he advanced the more ambitious 
title of Nokteh, ‘the Point” or focus of all preceding revelations, 
and other Quranic and traditional titles, all of which mean the 
same thing—that he was the Mahdi. He announced himself 
to be a lineal descendant according to the flesh of the Prophet, 
and the sole interpreter of the Quranic mysteries. Some say 
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that, like Beha, one of his successors, the Bab claimed to be a 
manifestation of Allah. Following the illustrious example of 
Mohammed (who challenged his adversaries to produce a single 
Sura like his inspired chapters), the new prophet rested the claim 
of his Mahdihood upon his inspiration. He pointed out that 
he could spontaneously write as good verses as those of the 
Quran, which was likely enough, although the book is regarded 
by Moslems as the one thing uncreated in this universe of 
creation, and its beauty and celestial symmetry a standing 
miracle of the ages. 

The authoritative announcement and specious claims of the 
young enthusiast at once created commotion everywhere. As 
was to be expected, public opinion was sharply divided upon 
the subject. While the majority of his countrymen rejected the 
claims as the ravings of a blasphemous madman, not a few 
accepted his pretensions with devout enthusiasm and worshipful 
zeal. Particularly effective upon his audience was his audacious 
claim of sacred-verse writing. ‘I beheld in him,” said Mollah 
Mohammed Ali, of Zanjan, ‘‘the most noble of the Prophet’s 
miracles, and, had I rejected it, I should have rejected the truth 
of the religion of Islam,’’* voicing thus the sentiments of thou- 
sands. Thus originated our Mohammedan Gnostics, called in 
their native Persia “ Babists,” from Bab, the popularized title of 
the founder. 

From the very start Mirza Ali Mohammed had a great 
following. Nearly everyone was expecting the Holy Imam to 
appear. And here was this young Sayyid (a descendant of the 
Prophet), claiming to be he. Who else could he be? Did he 
not present as a proof of his divine person the very proof the 
Prophet himself presented? It was to no purpose enemies 
pointed our that Bab’s verses were ungrammatical. The Bab in 
turn called attention to the fact that such was also the case of 
the Quran! Believers appeared all over Persia; and of the 
numerous Sheikhi sect, following the example of Mollah Hussein 
of Bushrawey, Mollah Mohammed Ali of Barfurush, and Kuratu 
’l-Ayn, a young woman of talent and beauty, fully one-half 

4 The New History, pp. 350 and 373. 
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became Babists. And each individual, as is the wont of new 
proselytes, was a zealous propagandist. Moreover, the new reli- 
gion’s permanency was secured by a well-organized hierarchy 
of nineteen persons, consisting of the Bab and eighteen apostles, 
called “‘The Letters of the Living.” 

Meanwhile the new prophet, like the faithful Islamite he 
was, performed, during the latter part of 1844, his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, thus becoming a Haji; and, returning, sent messengers 
before his face to announce his august approach. But while 
there were many individuals to whom both message and messen- 
gers were as heaven-sent, the humor of the Persians as a nation 
toward the new dispensation was anything but kindly. Most of 
the mollahs were not, or pretended not to be, satisfied with the 
proof of the new prophet, while the government well knew the 
danger to itself should the people take the fanatic seriously and 
recognize him as the Mahdi. Such a recognition would have 
made him supreme, not only in the church, but also in the state. 
So it came to pass that his missionaries were received badly and 
treated shamefully, many being beaten and imprisoned; and 
soon after Haji Ali Mohammed, the Bab, was himself placed in 
ward. But he continued to direct his well-organized hierarchy 
from prison, and the sect gained in numbers daily. 

Although in 1844 the Bab had promised his disciples to 
return the next year with the sword, this sacred Mohammedan 
weapon did not make its appearance until three or four years 
later. In 1848 the Babists had grown so numerous, so restless, 
and so confident of success that, being harassed, they took up 
arms and proclaimed their leader “universal sovereign,” accord- 
ing to Scripture. As the prophetic sovereign was still in prison, 
and his followers scattered all over the kingdom, therefore, unable 
to unite their forces, the insurgents did him and their cause very 
poor service by this ill-timed uprising and indiscreet proclama- 
tion. The government of the Shah, more than ever before, 
realized the dangerous nature of the new sect, and decided to 
crush it ata blow. There were uprisings in two or three places, 
and, although the Babists were at first successful against over- 
whelming numbers, they were finally conquered and put to the 
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sword. During the progress of one of these fights the Bab 
himself was taken out of prison and publicly executed, at Tabriz, 
on July 8, 1850. To the last the martyr held steadfast to his 
claim that he was el-Mahdi.5 

The death of Haji Sayyid Ali Mohammed did not end Babism, 
as the Persian government ignorantly expected. Far from it. The 
martyrdom of the enthusiast, who was a good man and doubtless 
sincere, justly exalted him and his cause in the eyes of men; 
while the hierarchy the Bab left behind him was amply equipped 
to manage the affairs of his persecuted church. Of all earthly 
organizations those cemented by religion and governed by 
hierarchy are the most adhesive, the most persistent. As soon 
as the prophet, therefore, was dead, his appointed successor, 
Mirza Yahya, stepped in his place as the head of the Nineteen, 
and the work went on as before. That the new leader did not 
propose to take a backward step was suggestively hinted by his 
titles Subh-i-Ezel, ‘the Morning of Eternity,” or Hazrat-i-Ezel, 
“His Holiness the Eternal.” 

In 1852, in order to revenge the death of their prophet, three 
Babists attempted to assassinate the Shah of Persia; and he, 
like an oriental despot, a Mohammedan at that, inflicted punish- 
ment upon the whole sect. He executed twenty-eight of its 
leading men with horrible tortures, and proscribed all teachers 
of or believers in Babism. Since then it has become more than 
ever a secret sect, an attitude which is particularly congenial to 
its Gnostic proclivities. The practice of duplicity as a fine art 
has become to Babism a second nature. Among Mohammedans, 
in every particular, they are outwardly orthodox Moslems. 
This persecution produced still another effect upon the sect. 
Mirza Yahya and the other leaders, who barely escaped with 
their lives across the border, seem to have decided that the 
Quran, after all, was by far a safer missionary weapon than the 
sword. Since then, although they have often used the dagger 
in removing non-official rivals and persecutors, they have never 
advocated propagation of their faith by the sword. This policy 


5 The claim of his American followers that he was Elijah, the prophet, was never 
made by him. 
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is said to have been adopted by Mirza Hussein Ali, of Nur, who 
usurped the leadership of the sect. 

The next important event in the history of the sect is the 
“manifestation” of that man whom, for brevity’s sake, writers 
call Beha, an abbreviation of his title, Beha’u’llah, and the 
schism resulting therefrom. Hussein Ali was a half-brother 
to Mirza Yahya, whom he assisted in governing the church, and 
stood high in the councils of the new religious community. 
Being ambitious, and a shrewder and stronger man than his 
mild brother, he resolved with a bold move to usurp the leader- 
ship and become the head of the hierarchy. So during 1866 or 
1867, Hussein Ali, of Nur, but then at Adrianople, European 
Turkey, suddenly exhibited the prophetic proof of inspiration 
(spontaneity in uttering and writing Quran-like verses, the 
claim thereof being the main thing), claimed to be the One 
foretold by the Bab—‘‘He whom Allah shall manifest” to 
finish the work begun by the Bab—and authoritatively sum- 
moned all the Babists to acknowledge him their supreme and 
sole spiritual chief. Although all these pretensions were 
opposed by Subh-i-Ezel, the real leader, after a sharp struggle 
the majority of the faithful accepted the new theophany, and 
Babism was split into two sects. The followers of the legitimate 
successor were called Eze/is, those of the triumphant usurper, 
Behai. Beha did not miscalculate the effect of his ‘‘ manifesta- 
tion.” Not since Mohammed the Arabian had the world seen 
anything like it. At the time of his death, in 1892, he had 
nearly a million zealous followers. 

We ought to consider for a moment the work and worth of 
this man; for the name Beha’u’llah bids fair to be written by 
the side of Confucius, Laotze, Buddha, Zoroaster, and Moham- 
med— names that all ages must know, all men repeat, some to 
disparage, some to exalt, and millions in prayer and praise. 
Morally standing much below him, Beha was Bab’s intellectual 
superior. He also possessed some knowledge of occidental 
civilization, which was of great advantage to him in recon- 
structing his religious system. He borrowed copiously from 
Christianity without giving it credit; and, unlike Mohammed, 
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he seems to be familiar with the New Testament. He often 
takes an idea from the gospel, craftily changing its wording and 
application. With his shrewder mind, longer life, and riper 
experience, as compared with the young founder, he elaborated, 
edited, amended, extended, cut down, and improved the system, 
rendering it less fantastic, less pantheistic, and more practical. 
Beha was even more to Babism than Brigham Young was to 
Mormonism ; for he not only developed the system, but made 
it revolve around himself. He appropriated the honors belong- 
ing to the founder of his religion, and many of those due to his 
Allah. 

His life-history is as follows: Mirza Hussein Ali, of Nur, 
Persia, was the son of ‘a lawful concubine” of Mirza Yaha’s 
father; therefore he was a half-brother of Subh-i-Ezel, the 
Prophet’s appointed successor. He was an able, cunning, and 
ambitious man, who, after the death of the Bab, was naturally 
recognized as one of the leaders of the new religion. At the 
time of the attempted assassination of the Shah, he was impris- 
oned for a while on suspicion. After his release he prudently 
withdrew to Turkey, where he lived and died an exile, but sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries that oriental taste could crave and 
money and devotion supply. In the enthusiasm of his youth he 
was converted to Babism, but in the coolness of his manhood 
his shrewd foresight saw in the rising movement a career of 
limitless possibilities, the realization of an ambition surpassing 
men’s dreams; and he decided to bid high for it, cost what it 
might. In assisting his brother to manage and instruct the fast- 
increasing sect, he had learned the quality of his material—their 
dense credulity and boundless devotion and enthusiasm. Hap- 
pily, the Bab was dead and out of the way; happily, too, his 
utterances had been various, the more incoherent the better, and 
capable of being quoted in support of any claim whatsoever. 
All this Hussein Ali the Beha knew, and thereupon he acted 
with a superb audacity. Pointing at his Mohammed-like 
prophetic attributes, he assumed the title Beha’u’llah, “the Splen- 
dor of Allah,” and claimed to be the final theophany foretold by 
the Bab. Thereupon he bade men pray in the direction of Akka 
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(his residence), ‘whence issueth the command to whomsoever 
is on the earth and in the heavens.” But while thus empha- 
sizing one of the favorite utterances of Bab’s earlier prophetic 
career (“He whom Allah shall manifest”), Beha chose to forget 
the founder’s later and final claim—the very claim for which he 
paid with his life. The fact is that, taking the utterance in its 
natural sense, the founder was, as the Mahdi, the fulfiller of his 
own earlier prediction as a mere bab. It looks as though Hus- 
sein Ali forgot on purpose that Ali Mohammed was “ His Holi- 
ness the Supreme.” The popularization of the founder’s earlier 
title doubtless assisted Beha’s treacherous design to degrade the 
martyred founder of Babism to the position of his ambitious 
disciple’s forerunner. Our suspicion of the sinister motives of 
this Allah-incarnation is increased when we notice that he was 
not himself scrupulous as to the means of attaining his object. 
When inspirations and revelations failed him, like a true 
Mohammedan, he did not disdain to benefit by the pointed 
argument of the dagger or the subtle persuasion of poison. 
Professor Browne reluctantly records the names of sixteen 
persons removed by the Beha’s party in this criminal way. 
Some of the victims were members of Bab’s original ‘“ Letters of 
the Living.” It was by such means that Beha succeeded in 
displacing the founder as the center of the Babi system. It is 
evident that, as we have said, morally Beha was much inferior 
to the Bab, in whom he at first believed and whom he later 
utilized as a stepping-stone to his self-apotheosis. And to 
prevent anyone, as it seems, from playing the game of “mani- 
festation”’ on himself, Beha brands as an impostor whosoever 
shall claim a new revelation before the completion of one 
thousand years after him. 

Beha’s life and manners were exceedingly imposing. He 
seems to have studiously played his self-assumed réle of divinity. 
He understood the gross credulity of the oriental mind; he knew 
how to impress and bewilder its untutored imagination, and acted 
accordingly. He played upon it by dramatic seclusions and 
dazzling appearances—seclusions behind gorgeous screens and 
mystic curtains, where privileged individuals were permitted to 
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approach his august presence in worshipful attitude, leaving 
their shoes behind them; and unwonted appearances, wherein 
he was surrounded by a brilliant court of reverential retainers. 
To the same end, he strove to enhance his personal attractive- 
ness by the free use of perfumes and cosmetics. In his old age 
he dyed his hair black to make himself look youthful. He had 
plenty of means and plenty of men for this royal display; for 
prophethood in Beha’s hands became a very lucrative business. 
He lived in splendor and luxury. As a practical man, he grew 
immensely rich from the gifts of the faithful, and-did not fail to 
secure the succession of the Imamate in his own family. Princes 
laid their treasures at his feet, and begged for the privilege of 
being his humblest servants. He died in 1892 at Acre or Akka, 
Syria, and was succeeded by his son Abbas Efendi, as his vicar, 
who still resides there. 

It was from there that a missionary of the sect was sent to 
propagate the faith in this country, which seems to have proven 
a fruitful field. According to Mollah Ibrahim G. Kheiralla, the 
Babi-Behai missionary to America, he converted no less than 
two thousand Americans during his first two years of labor. Of 
these about seven hundred were living in Chicago; between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred in Kenosha, Racine, and 
Milwaukee; about four hundred in New York; and the rest in 
Boston and other large cities. Lately it has been reported, I 
know not how truly, that there are now about ten thousand 
Babists in the United States. But as they are a secret cult, no 
outsider can know their exact number. The means. for the pro- 
paganda are furnished, it is said, by a wealthy New York 
woman, a convert. 

We turn to a study of its doctrines: (1) God is one, undif- 
ferentiated, unknown and unknowable, communicating with his 
world by periodic manifestations of himself. The historic mani- 
festations of Allah are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, 
Jesus, Mohammed, Ali Mohammed, the Bab, and Hussein Ali the 
Beha. The number nineteen mystically expresses the name of 
God and represents the manifestation of the unity of his essence. 


6 The Advance, Chicago, August 30, 1900. 
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Nineteen times nineteen (361) represents the sum-total of the mani- 
fested universe. All being is an emanation from Allah, and will 
finally be absorbed in him. (2) Prayers are prescribed three 
times a day, morning, afternoon, and evening, of three prostra- 
tions each, in the direction of Akka. Public or congregational 
prayers are abolished, except at funerals. (3) Fasts are enjoined 
for all during the last month of the year from sunrise to sunset 
daily, excepting children, travelers, the sick, the infirm, and the 
aged. (4) Almsgiving to the poor is commanded, although 
begging is condemned. (5) Pilgrimage to the shrines and tombs 
of the prophets and saints is recommended. These five points 
are held by all Mohammedans, and are called by their mollahs 
“the five pillars of the Faith” (Islam). 

But Babism, like several other Mohammedan sects, has intro- 
duced some innovations on Moslem orthodoxy. Despite their 
constant reiteration that Allah is one, the Bab’s theology borders 
on pantheism and seriously threatens the conception of the 
unity of the Godhead, the boast of Islam. Its most radical 
innovation, however, is that it supersedes Mohammed with two 
new prophets, who, it is claimed, have carried his work to com- 
pletion, namely, the Bab and Beha, the last and greatest of all 
the prophets. It is this article of their faith that brings them in 
conflict with orthodox Mohammedans. The most original, per- 
haps I should say the only original, element of its doctrines is the 
sacredness of the number nineteen. Their hierarchy consists of 
nineteen persons, each of them the head of nineteen disciples. 
The Babi year has nineteen months; each month, nineteen days ; 
each day, nineteen hours; each hour, nineteen minutes; each 
minute, nineteen seconds. All weights and measures are divided 
accordingly. The Bab, it appears, settled that the year consists 
of nineteen times nineteen days; but Beha, who had a longer 
experience in mundane time, discovered that there were five 
more days in the solar year than there ought to be. He was 
therefore compelled to insert them after the last month. Babism 
has its own new era, commencing with the “ manifestation” of 
the Bab (1844). 

Like the Druses, the Ismailis, and other Mohammedan sects, 
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the Babists believe in emanations from and reincarnations of 
Allah, although they prefer to give the doctrine another name 
than incarnation. In their secret lessons they teach that several 
of the biblical prophets, such as Daniel, Job, Noah, and Jesus, 
are now on earth. Jesus, they teach, has reappeared in Abbas 
Efendi, ‘‘the Master.’”’ The rest of the Nineteen, or the most 
of them, are doubtless Quranic or other Islamic saints, whose 
names they prefer not to tell when proselyting among Christians. 

They have three great annual festivals, two of which are 
kept by no other Mohammedans, namely, the manifestations of 
the Bab and Beha, the latter being the greatest of all their fes- 
tivals. They have a peculiar salutation (‘‘AUah’w’ Abha”), used 
only among themselves. The sect also introduces new laws and 
peculiar ceremonies, regulating funerals, inheritance, and divorce 
cases. Among the inspired prophetic permissions and injunc- 
tions we find that ‘“‘men must not kiss each other’s hands;”’ 
they should use chairs, and not sit on the ground; permission 
is given them to shave their beards; they are advised to cut 
their finger nails; birds might be lawfully eaten without uttering 
“‘Bism’illah”’ over them ; talismans and amulets should be worn for 
protection; music is permitted; women should be admitted at 
table, and are even “to be allowed to appear in society.” This 
must be a matter of pride to the American women who have 
embraced Babism. 

The family. Babism—let us give it full credit— has con- 
demned cruelty to animals, and has attempted to improve the awful 
condition of Moslem womanhood ; but the aimed-at innovations 
fall so far below what Christian women have already enjoyed for 
centuries past that to us they sound more like mockery than better- 
ments. But to Mohammedan womanhood, to be permitted music, 
or to eat with the rest of the family at table, or even to go into 
society, is a great advance. Although a curse in Christendom, 
Babism is a blessing in the Orient. There are other ameliorations 
secured in the same line. If her husband does not return nine 
months after he has promised to return, the wife has a right to 
marry another. After quarreling with her, a man has to wait a 
year before divorcing his wife. This is an improvement on the 
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custom of other Mohammedans, who may divorce the wife at 
any time; but the Babi sect does not abolish the evil. It only 
postpones it for a year. The wife is still in a helpless state ; her 
fate remains entirely in the power of her husband’s caprice. 

Some writers say that the prophets of Babism have abolished 
polygamy. But that must be a mistake, which has its source in 
Shiah misrepresentations. Their Moslem traditions, their high 
devotion to Mohammed, with his eleven wives and fifteen or 
more concubines, are against such a supposition. In speaking 
of their differences and deviations from other Mohammedans, 
Professor Browne says nothing about their abolishing polygamy. 
It is incredible that he should have omitted to point out so 
important an advance; for he is not only well informed, but 
anxious to exalt them over other Mohammedans. On the other 
hand, we read that ‘“‘ His Holiness, Mollah Mohammed Ali of 
Zanjan,’’ one of the zealous apostles of the Bab, in whose cause 
he died a martyr, had, to the end of his life, three wives.7, On 
similarly insecure grounds, some writers have announced the 
abolition of the veil. Circumcision also remains, although I do 
not think it is as yet introduced among the American converts. 
The missionary is a cautious man. 

In regard to the state and its citizens, Babism seems to have 
taken a step backward. The inequality of men before the law is 
sharply emphasized. In all Mohammedan countries, following 
the precepts of the Quran, Sura IX, non-Moslems can live only 
as subjects, distinctly unequal and humiliated, but at least enjoy 
a nominal right to their property. In the “ Truth-Knowers’” 
state, when that can be set up, it is ordained that unbelievers 
cannot have either legal or property rights. ‘All their property 
may be taken from them.” 

Infidels [says Professor Browne] are to be allowed no part nor lot in the 
future government; they are not even permitted to reside in the five holy 
provinces of Fars, Irak, Azarbaijan, Khurasan, and Mazandaran, nor in any 
other country whose inhabitants are believers in the Beyan (one of Bab’s 
books), unless they are merchants, or others who follow a useful profession. 

Another point, more of a characteristic perhaps than doctrine, 
wherein we notice a relapse from, rather than an advance on, 

7 The New History, p. 160. 
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orthodox Islam, is their feigned conformity to the dominant 
religion whose adherents they are striving to convert. This has 
inevitably led them to a policy of deliberate duplicity, to them 
a pious means to a pious end. Since Beha’s influence has 
become paramount, they have adopted the plan of “secret pro- 
paganda,” as someone states, ‘‘ which does not hesitate, in case 
of need, at denying their belief under oath.’” Among Moham- 
medans they use the Quran, worship in the mosques, and claim 
to be primitive Islamites; among Christians they claim to be 
nothing but primitive Christians. In their secret ‘“ lessons ’”’ 
they allegorize and explain away many of these things; but in 
public, by means of mental reservation and the use of words in 
a double sense, they appear, as they mean to appear, perfectly 
orthodox. In their teachings they speak constantly of knowing 
the truth, but never of speaking the truth. In his book Badb-ed- 
Din: the Door of True Religion, Mollah Kheiralla never mentions 
veracity among the virtues, nor lying among the vices. Men- 
dacity, as is well known, is an oriental art. No man can fully 
appreciate the Scripture saying, “all men are liars,” until he has 
resided in the Orient; but religious duplicity, a well-known 
doctrine called etman or takiva, is a Persian peculiarity. The 
Shiahs, to which division the Persians for the most part belong, 
are permitted to dissimulate in matters of religion. And some 
Mohammedan sects, among which are our truth-knowing Babists, 
have raised this permission to a pious privilege. 

It is plain, then, that in origin, tradition, spirit, and charac- 
ter, Babi-Behaism is Mohammedan ; in method and form, Gnos- 
tic. It is unnecessary to say, as some superficial writers do, 
that it contains Mohammedan, Jewish, Christian, Zoroastrian, 
Buddhistic, Kabbalistic, and Gnostic elements. As we have 
seen, Mohammed never formally repudiated the Bible. Islam- 
ism implies both Jewish and Christian elements, while Gnosticism 
embraces all the rest. Mohammedan Gnosticism expresses this 
cult precisely. 

In calling Babi-Behaism a worse and more pernicious cult 
than Mormonism, I do so deliberately. The chief objections to 
Mormonism are two: First, its hierarchy, by means of which it 
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can marshal a compact organization of its devotees and thus 
acquire a menacing political power. Secondly, people rightly 
object to its institution of polygamy, by means of which it 
degrades womanhood and desecrates the purity of the family. 
Now, Babism possesses both of these .execrable features with 
emphasis, and, in addition, introduces at least three more: first 
the spirit of removing religious rivals and antagonists by 
means of the sword, if not the tacit command to do so; the use 
of the sword is inseparable from Mohammedan piety; secondly, 
deliberate religious duplicity; and, thirdly, the far more danger- 
ous element of esotericism or secrecy in religion, and that 
backed by a compact oriental hierarchy, beyond the ken and 
power of the country’s laws. I do not mean to say that all 
these features would be introduced immediately. It requires 
years to Mohammedanize the spirit of its votaries. It will take 
decades before an American Babist can approve assassination or 
enjoy an Armenian massacre. New converts, who are brought 
up in the midst of Christian civilization, would be shocked by 
the very idea of such practices. There might be such a thing as 
a sudden conversion; but degeneration as well as regeneration 
requires time. 

Moreover, policy requires that the most objectionable features 
should be introduced gradually. This fact has not been over- 
looked by Beha, their crafty chief, with whom policy in con- 
sideration of expediency, often at the expense of good faith, is 
one of his strongest points, one of his cardinal virtues —if I 
may so abuse the term. Until the final triumph of the religion, 
he has sanctioned feigned conformity. From their point of view, 
Babists have divine authority for duplicity. Accordingly, in 
Persia they use the Quran only, attend the teachings of the 
mollahs, and worship in the ordinary mosques; while in this 
country, although they do not go to church (there being no 
persecution), they quote the Bible only and declare themselves, 
before the uninitiated, ‘‘ good Christians.” 

This characteristic may be illustrated by the equivocal use 
of the name of Christ. I have heard a Babist missionary lecture 
in Kenosha before an uninitiated audience upon the “Fundamental 
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Principles of the Truth-Knowers,”’ wherein he never men- 
tioned the name of the founder of the religion under discussion, 
nor the other “ manifestation,” nor its sacred writings. It was 
as if one should speak in Persia on the fundamentals of Protes- 
tantism, with Protestantism changed to some euphonious local 
term, and the names of Christ, Paul, Luther, Europe, Palestine, 
and the New Testament left out, or referred to covertly under 
historical Mohammedan names. The address was so worded that 
it left the impression, and purposely so, that the system was 
Christocentric, as is any Christian cult.® Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. For them the historic Christ is a mere 
prophet, inferior to Mohammed, to Ali Mohammed, the Bab, 
and to Hussein Ali. It is this man, as I have already shown, 
whom they call Beha’u’llah (“the Splendor of Allah’’), “the 
Manifestation,” ‘“‘the Supreme Horizon,” etc., etc., that stands 
at the center of their fantastic system. They agree with all 
Mohammedans in the preposterous belief that Jesus prophesied 
the coming of Mohammed in order to complete this work of 
which Islam and the Quran were the fruit; but differ from them 
in adding a far more abominable article, namely, that Christ’s 
sole mission on earth was—to prepare the world for, and to 
announce the advent of, Hussein Ali of Nur! This particular 
sect is even farther removed from Christianity, and more 
obnoxious, than ordinary Mohammedanism. While other Mos- 
lems rate Christ below Mohammed, these rate him not only as 
inferior to Mohammed, but to two other men besides. 

Their other singular view of Christ is furnished by their 
reincarnation theory. Beha, at his death, as I have already 
stated, was succeeded by his son, Abbas Efendi, who, as the 
“point” of the Nineteen, is the head of their hierarchy. He 
is a kind of turbaned pope, enjoying a degree of authority and 
tribute of devotion to be envied by him of Rome. Although 
not as great, of course, as Beha, ‘‘the Supreme Horizon,” Abbas 
Efendi is his son and vicar, usually called by the faithful “the 
Master.” This man the “Truth-Knowers” have seen fit to 
regard as Jesus the Christ, reincarnated, and seriously so regard 

® See Kenosha (Wis.) papers, November 20, 1899. 
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him. It is he whom they have in mind when American Babists 
reply affirmatively to the question, ‘‘ Do you believe in Christ ?” 
It was he, Abbas Efendi, that the missionary had in mind when 
in the lecture referred to he declared: ‘We fully believe in our 
great Master, Jesus, the Christ, and in all his teachings ;” it was 
in this man’s mouth that he put the words: ‘“ My father is 
greater than I,” meaning his father according to the flesh, namely 
Beha; while his audience thought, and it was intended they 
should think, that the oriental teacher was quoting the New 
Testament in a Christian sense. And had I not taken their 
esoteric teachings, “private lessons,” as they prefer to call them, 
I should have understood him as his audience did. The supposi- 
tion of such astounding duplicity would have appeared incredible 
or beyond even the oriental proverbial mendacity. 

As the fact of a successful Islamic propaganda in America 
seems so incredible, the more so because the teachers endeavor 
to pass it under another name, let me in closing put together 
some of my reasons for calling the body of ‘ Truth-Knowers” 
of Kenosha and Chicago a Mohammedan sect. 

1. It originated (in 1844) in a Mohammedan country, Persia. 

2. The founder of the sect was a zealous Mohammedan 
mystic, Ali Mohammed, called the Bab (1820-50), who claimed 
to be a lineal descendant according to the flesh, as well as in 
the spirit, of the great Arabian Mohammed. He also based all 
his teachings and reforms, all his fantastic claims, on the Quran 
and acknowledged Moslem traditions. His name and titles, 
given, assumed, or acquired (Haji Sayyid, Ali Mohammed, the 
Bab), are the most Mohammedan of Mohammedan names and 
titles. “Sayyid” means that he is a descendant of the Prophet; 
‘Haji,’ he has been on a pilgrimage to Mecca; “Ali,” the 
name of Mohammed’s nephew, whom the Persians venerate on 
equality with the Prophet; ‘“‘Mohammed” does not require 
explanation; and “Bab” or ‘“ Bab-ed-Din” is taken from the 
well-known Shiah belief connected with the Hidden Imam el- 
Mahdi. 

3. In accordance with his claims to preach pure Islamism, 
the Bab, like his successors in office, never hesitated to rate the 
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Quran as a later, fuller, and superior revelation to that of the 
Bible, and to exalt his ancestor and predecessor Mohammed 
above Christ. 

4. Moreover, I know that the ‘“‘Truth-Knowers”’ believe, and 
in their “private lessons” teach, that Mohammed is a true 
prophet. In calling believers in the Arabian prophet Moham- 
medans, I only follow the accepted custom of the world. 

5. The “ Truth-Knowers” recognize the Quran as the “ Book 
of God,” although they say that it has been corrupted, in which 
they agree with Shiah Mohammedans as against the Sunni. The 
sacred books of the sect cite the Quran only in support of their 
claims. 

6. They have no ordained clergy, which is another Moham- 
medan characteristic. 

7. They hold their public meetings on Friday, which is the 
Moslem day for weekly public worship. The Babists of Persia, 
who are in every particular identical with the American “Truth- 
Knowers,” not only meet on Friday, but worship with the Shiah 
Mohammedans in the ordinary mosques. 

8. They (the American Babists) teach that the* East, mean- 
ing the Moslem world, particularly Arabia, is the perennial 
source of all true knowledge and wisdom. Arabia’s moral and 
intellectual supremacy is an article of conviction firmly held by 
every devout Mohammedan the world over, and is one of the 
chief causes of their intellectual and moral stagnation. 

g. Their present head and headquarters, both of Persian 
Babists and American ‘‘Truth-Knowers,” are in Mohammedan 
Turkey, namely, at Akka or Acre, Syria. 

10. The American propagandist brought this teaching from 
the Mohammedan Orient. ‘‘From the Orient,” he writes, 
‘“‘whence every preacher and prophet has appeared, I have been 
sent to teach this religion to the people of this country.” His 
name (Ibrahim Kheiralla) is characteristically Islamic. Ibrahim 
is the Arabic for Abraham; Kheiralla is composed of two Arabic 
words: kheir, “ goodness,” and alla, ‘‘god.”” Allah is the Moham- 
medan name for God the world over. 

11. Hussein Ali, ‘the Splendor of Allah,” the acknowledged 
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spiritual head of Babism, whose pretensions to be a greater 
divinity than the Bab himself are recognized by most Babists, 
including the American branch, called by them in their secret 
teachings “the Manifestation”—this the greatest authority 
among them calls Mohammed: “His Highness the Seal of the 
Prophets,” “the King of the Elect,” “the Sun of Truth,” “the 
Sun of the Highest Horizon,” etc. Could anybody be a more 
loyal Mohammedan than Hussein Ali, the Beha? In his “Letter 
to the King of Persia’’ he declares that Babism teaches nothing 
contrary to the Quran, ‘‘the Book of God,” as he devoutly calls 
it, quoting verse after verse from it in support of his assertion. 
I do not know how the letter affected his majesty, the Shah; 
but I acknowledge myself a convert as against the public declara- 
tions of his followers in this country. In reading it I was more 
than ever convinced of the fact that this cult is one of the many 
sects of Islam. 

12. Finally, the Bab himself, like his successor, plainly calls 
it Islam; and, being its founder, he certainly ought to know. 
In his commentary on the Quran, Sura Joseph, Ali Mohammed 
says: ‘‘Whosoever denies Islam, Allah will not accept from him 
any of his actions in the day of the resurrection.’’ In plain 
words, no virtue will avail you before God, unless you are a 
Mohammedan. 

Now, for all these reasons combined, most of which are con- 
clusive singly, I call the ‘‘ Truth-Knowers” a Mohammedan sect ; 
and no student could call them anything else.” 

9A Traveller's Narrative, p. 58. 


%©Should anyone have doubts in regard to my statement that the Babists of Persia 
and the “Truth-Knowers” of the United States are the same, let him see Mr. KHEI- 
RALLA’s book, published in Chicago, entitled Beha ’U’l/ah, a notice of which is found 
in this number of the JOURNAL. 














XUM 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS IN ALEXANDRIA. 


SINCE Westcott and Hort published their /ntroduction to the New 
Testament in Greek, there has been a tendency among critics of the text 
of the New Testament to divert their attention toward that type of text 
which the two Cambridge editors called “‘ Western.” Westcott and 
Hort, it will be remembered, rejected this type of text as corrupt and 
licentious, but admitted that it was attested by ancient and widely dis- 
tributed evidence. Since then, however, all research has emphasized 
the truth of their admission, without strengthening the reasons on 
which they based their rejection of the claims of the text in question. 

The result has been that all who are interested in criticism have 
been looking for theories which would satisfactorily explain the phe- 
nomena, and naturally the chief objects of criticism have been the 
great “ Western’ documents, the Codex Bezz, the Old Latin version, 
the Old Syriac version, and the quotations found in the earliest 
Fathers on whose quotations reliance can be placed, notably, of course, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
But the chief effect of this close study and criticism has been negative. 
Theory after theory has been invented, and still we are no nearer than 
were Westcott and Hort to finding any explanation why this corrupt 
and licentious “‘Western” text has such excellent and widespread 
attestation. The glossators (as they have been assumed to be) who 
made the text have been accused of being cultured orientals with a 
knowledge of geography, Latins with a tendency to adopt Syriac 
idioms, Montanists, Jews, Greeks, heretics; and the extraordinary 
agreement found in places between the Old Latin and Old Syriac has 
produced considerable belief in the theory that the original Latin 
version was made in Syria at the governor’s court or in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

One result of the direction thus given to research has been that 
comparatively little attention has been paid to the attestation of the 
other early texts, Westcott and Hort’s “ Neutral” and “ Alexandrian,” 
except as contrasted with the “ Western” type. But quite recently 
various things have once more drawn attention to these other texts, 
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and it is the object of the present note to point out the value of this 
change, the results it has reached already, and the direction in which 
it seems likely to influence opinion on the text of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It seems possible that much may be hoped for from thus changing 
the direction of the critical attack, and approaching the “ Western ” 
problem, not by a frontal movement on the Codex Bezz or the Old 
Latin or Old Syriac versions, but by a flank movement directed against 
the “ Neutral” and “Alexandrian ” texts. 

By this means it may perhaps be made possible for us to do inci- 
dentally what has never been done yet, namely, to find out the life- 
history of Codd. & and B, and the chronological and geographical 
limits of the use of the type of text represented by those manuscripts. 
But the main and important result which we may look for is a kind of 
reflected light on the ‘“ Western” problem, for if it shall appear certain, 
as it certainly already appears probable, that the text of & B has not 
the character which was attributed to it by Westcott and Hort (as that 
which was used, especially in Alexandria, in the earliest times), then it 
may perhaps also appear probable that the ‘‘ Western ” text has in its 
turn characteristics other than it has been admitted to have. 

It is obvious that the chief source of information about the Alex- 
andrian text (using the phrase in its local sense, and not in Westcott 
and Hort’s) is the quotations in the Alexandrian Fathers, especially 
in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, and Cyril. Their evi- 
dence ought to be tabulated and considered carefully, but until the 
text of all the Fathers themselves has been properly edited with an 
adequate apparatus criticus it is useless to attempt a task which could 
not be satisfactorily completed. However, even from the scanty and 
ill-arranged* materials which we possess it is possible to see three 
stages in the history of the text at Alexandria, before the Antiochian 
text was adopted. 

1. The stage represented by Clement of Alexandria. 

For this stage we have but little evidence, for we cannot recon- 
struct out of Clement’s quotations anything approaching to a complete 
text of the gospels; but, thanks to Mr. Barnard’s Biblical Text of 
Clement of Alexandria, published in the Cambridge Zexts and Studies, 
such evidence as there is is easy to find and study, and Mr. Burkitt, 
in a short introduction to this book, has already pointed out the 
general importance and bearing of the facts. It seems quite clear that 

* With the exception of Clement’s quotations. 
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Clement’s Greek Testament, which was presumably the Greek Testa- 
ment current in Alexandria in his day, was indeed free from “Anti- 
ochian”’ readings, but for the most part was marked by “ Western ”’ 
readings, and that these “‘ Western”’ readings are not confined to that 
stratum of the “Western” text which is common to both the Latin and 
Syriac branches of it, but often supports readings of which the attesta- 
tion is otherwise quite one-sided. An excellent instance of this is 
found in Luke 3: 22. The ordinary text of this passage is, “Zhou art my 
beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased,” supported by the “ Neutral” 
text, the Syriac branch of the ‘‘ Western” text, and adopted by the 
“Antiochian” text. But Clement’s Bible had, “ Zhou art my beloved 
Son; this day have I begotten thee,”* which is the reading found in D and 
the majority of the Old Latin authorities. It is, as Mr. Burkitt points 
out, a reading for which there is no Syriac anthority, and therefore, as 
he says, “we have good grounds for treating the text used by Clement 
as a branch of the ‘ Western’ text not primarily akin to the Syriac 
branch.” There is, indeed, no example of any reading attested only 
by Clement and the Old Syriac. The nearest approach to it is in 
Matt. 18: 20, where Clement’s Bible had: “ 7here are not two or three 
gathered together in my name with whom I am not in the midst of 
them” —a reading also found in D and the Sinaitic Syriac, but not in 
any Latin version. It is quite improbable that this reading was ever 
part of the distinctively Latin text, as it is not found in the oldest 
Latin MSS. (except d) nor in Cyprian. 

This, then, seems to be the verdict on the first stage of textual his- 
tory in Alexandria. The text in use at that time was of a“ Western” 
type, though not identical either with the “ Western ” text found in the 
Old Latin or with the “ Western ” text found in the Old Syriac. It is 
hardly possible to overestimate the importance of this stage, for it rep- 
resents a period of textual history which is equaled in antiquity only 
by the quotations found in Irenzus and perhaps‘ Tertullian. 

? This reading cannot be summarily rejected as due to the influence of Ps. 2: 7. 
It may equally well be argued that the received text is due to (2) a fear of Cerinthian 
exegesis, (4) the analogy of the words spoken at the transfiguration. For its con- 


nection with the early history of Christmas cf CONYBEARE, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGY, January, 1899. 


3It should be noticed by students of the Codex Bezz that this is an important 
passage for the study of that manscript, as it is one of those which go to suggest that 
its Greek is independent of, and in places probably earlier than, that which under- 
lies the Old Latin version. 

4 Because, if Zahn’s view of Tertullian’s quotations be correct, they are evidence 
for the text, not of a Latin, but of a Greek Bible. 
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2. The second stage is represented by the quotations in Origen’s 
writings. It is possible that some of these quotations may be due to 
the influence of Cesarean manuscripts, but it is probable, on general 
principles, that Origen had more influence on the text of Cesarea 
than the text in use at Cesarea had upon him. It is much to be 
wished that someone should do for Origen’s writings the work which 
Mr. Barnard has done for Clement’s ; for, if this were done, we might 
be able to tell with some certainty how far we can discriminate between 
different texts used by Origen at different periods. At present it is 
possible to draw only somewhat uncertain conclusions, but at least we 
can see enough to say quite unhesitatingly that he used manuscripts 
which differed from those used by Clement, and agreed far more closely 
with the “‘ Neutral” type of text, represented in Greek manuscripts 
by & B. This fact suggests an interesting point. The two great 
uncials & B have been proved by various scholars (notably by Dr. 
Rendel Harris in an appendix to his book on Stichometry) to have 
been closely connected with the great library of Pamphilus at 
Cesarea, and probably to have been written there; on the other 
hand, B has preserved a peculiar arrangement of the Pauline epistles 
which is found elsewhere only in Athanasius, the great Alexandrian 
Father. The obvious suggestion is that the archetype of B was 
brought from Alexandria to Cesarea, and it is not a little curious 
that the writer (Origen) whose quotations have the greatest resem- 
blance to B is himself well known to have gone from Alexandria to 
Cesarea. This may be merely a coincidence, but it is the kind of 
coincidence that makes one think. But, however that may be, it is a 
patent fact that there are no authorities for the “‘ Neutral” text 
earlier than this, the second stage of the textual history of Alex- 
andria. , 

I believe, though it is a dangerous statement, that it would be 
difficult to find a dozen readings in which a purely “ Neutral” variant 
is supported by an authority earlier than Origen.’ The contrary 
statement is often made, but as a rule all the evidence which is adduced 
is simply that of readings found in & B and also in some “Western” 
authority. There are perhaps exceptions, but as a rule the earliest 
patristic writers do not support & B in cases where the authority of 
these manuscripts is supported by no manuscript or version of a 
‘“* Western ”’ type. 


SI assume the accuracy of the view that the Bohairic version is later than the 
Sahidic. 
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It is, therefore, certain that the second stage of the history of the 
text of Alexandria is the use of the “ Neutral” type of text (repre- 
sented among manuscripts by & B) which, so far as we know, was not 
used previously,’ and the gradual abandoning of the old “ Western” 
type which was used in the time of Clement of Alexandria. But, 
although this is the case, there are not wanting signs that the old 
type of the text still existed. It was not the fashionable text, but it 
was not entirely forgotten, and so we get even in Origen’s writings cer- 
tain “‘ Western” readings which have disappeared from the “ Neutral” 
text; and the same, as is well known, is true of 8.’ A good example of 
this is found in Matt. 19: 9, where Origen seems to preserve the “ West- 
ern” reading (clearly the right one), omitting the addition “and he who 
marries a divorced woman commits adultery,” which is found in & B and 
most MSS. (i. ¢., is Meutral and Antiochian), and is almost certainly due 
to the influence of Matt. 5 : 32, to which, it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, the quotation from Clement given by Tischendorf ought probably 
to be referred. Similarly, the generations succeeding Origen do not 
fail to show signs of knowledge of a “Western” text; indeed, it is 
probable that it is sometimes possible to secure from them what may 
have been the old Alexandrian text before the “ Neutral” text was 
raised into favor. There is one exceedingly good example, not only of 
the way in which such traces do exist, but also of the process by 
which they may be easily covered up and hidden by the textual history 
of the writings in which they are found. There is a certain tractate 
called the De /ncarnatione et contra Arianos of which the authorship is 
doubtful. Some scholars think it was written by Apollinarius ; others, 
holding the passages accused of Apollinarianism to be interpolations, 
believe that the traditional view is right which ascribes it to Athana- 
sius. On the whole, perhaps there is slightly more to be said for the 
latter view than for the former. In this tractate the writer makes 
much use of Matt. 19:17. According to the Greek MSS., he quotes it 
twice in the form py pe A€ye dyaOdv and twice in the form ri pe A€yes 
dyaév; while an old Armenian version, published by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare in the Journal of Philology, Vol. XXIV, has py pe A€ye dyadv 

6It may be argued that it existed before, although it was not used. But this is 
really the same argument as that used by the disciples and successors of Dean Burgon 


when they appeal from the great uncials to the lost archetypes of the cursives, which, 
they think, would have supported the “ Traditional” text. 


7 There are a sufficient number of “ Western” readings in &, especially in John, 
to make it a question whether they are not signs that & is a MS. with an originally 
“Western” text corrected to correspond with a “ Neutral ” text. 
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all four times. On the other hand, Montfaucon in his edition has cor- 
rected all the places into the orthodox ri pe Aéyers dyaOdv; except once, 
when he allowed py pe A€ye dyaOdv to stand because he did not notice 
that the passage was a quotation! This is a very curious reading ; for 
it is that which Marcion® had in Luke, and it really brings us, as so 
many early readings do, out of textual criticism into the synoptic 
problem. This, for instance, is a passage where the three gospels seem 
to be based on one common document ; ex hypothesi, therefore, there 
‘must have been a reading in the original document which gave trouble 
and which was altered in the gospels based on it into something more 
congenial to the general feelings of Christians. But neither the form 
found in our Matthew® nor in our Mark and Luke” is of this kind. 
My me A€ye dyabdv, on the other hand, would exactly suit the condi- 
tions of the problem, and it must be the oldest form of the story. 
The only question is whether it was altered by the redactors who made 
the canonical gospels or by the scribes who copied them ; or, in other 
words, whether we are to restore py pe A€ye dyadv both in the text of 
the Grundschrift of our gospels and also in the text of the gospels 
themselves, or only in the former. 

It is an interesting problem; but for our present purpose the 
important thing is that we gain a peep at the gospels at a period 
earlier than that of any extant MS., and we find a text which is cer- 
tainly not that of & B. 

3. Following on this second stage in the text of Alexandria, when 
the “Neutral” type was predominant, although traces of the earlier 
“Western” type remained, comes the third stage, that which West- 
cott and Hort call the “Alexandrian,” found especially in the writings 
of Cyril of Alexandria, though at all events in the extant MSS. of his 
writings the influence of the “Antiochian” type of text can also be 
traced. 

It is in the main a recension of the “ Neutral” text, remarkable for 
small grammatical and stylistic changes, and Westcott and Hort con- 
sider that the best representatives of it in extant MSS. are NCLX, A 
in Mark, & in Luke, 33, and the Bohairic version, CL and the Bohairic 


® Cf. too Origen in Matthew : 6 5¢ Mdpxos cat Aovxas pacl rov Zwrijpa elpynxévar’ rl we 
Aéyers dyaby; oddels dyabds el uh els 6 Olds: ws 7d TeTaypuévov ‘dyabbs’ Svoua ert rod 
Geod wh dv raxPjva kal ép’ érépov rivbs. The text may be all right as it stands, but in 
the light of Athanasius and Marcion the wh &v raxOjvac reminds one very strongly of 
uh we Néye, and makes one wonder if Origen were not thinking of that reading. 


97l pe épwrags wept Tod dyabod; Ort we Néyers d-yabdr ; 
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being the truest to type, although none of them is quite pure. It is 
in their “impurities” that the chief value of these MSS. is to be 
sought. It has been the custom to regard the impurities as, critically 
speaking, mere dross. But perhaps this is hasty, and some of these 
apparent waste products may be made to do very useful work in the 
critical world ; for they are of two kinds: 

(1) “Antiochian” readings, which may usually be left to the fol- 
lowers of the “ Traditional Text.” 

(2) “Western” readings. These have been explained as due to the 
influence of “‘Western” MSS. imported into Alexandria. This is a 
possible theory, but it is contrary to experience to find unfashionable 
readings (such as imported “Western” readings, which had not been 
adopted by the “Antiochian” text, certainly must have been by this 
time) being adopted in this manner into MSS. of other types. It is. 
therefore more probable that they represent the survival or “ crop- 
ping out” of the old Alexandrian text of the unrevised “ Western” 
type of which Clement’s quotations prove the existence, but by no 
means define the limits. This view is supported by critical parallels. 
Every student of the Latin Bible knows that late MSS. of the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome preserve more Old Latin readings than are found in the 
earlier and better MSS., so that we find many readings which belonged 
to the Old Latin version, and were removed by St. Jerome, “ cropping 
out” in quite late MSS. of the Vulgate. To such an extent is this the 
case that, if all the old Latin MSS. had been destroyed, it would be 
possible to restore a very considerable portion of their text by study- 
ing the apparent impurities of the Vulgate. Here, then, is a case in 
which apparent impurities in late MSS. are proved to be of the greatest 
possible value. They are so proved because in their case we have, as 
it were, both ends of the story, and are thus enabled to detect early: 
readings in the late Vulgate MSS. by the simple process of looking im 
a more or less complete apparatus criticus. But we ought to be able to 
use the lesson which we have learned from the study of a complete 
chapter in textual history in reconstructing the partially lost chapter 
of the history of the text in Alexandria. The fact that the early part 
is almost entirely lost, though it renders the task more difficult, also 
makes it more important. And, after all, although it is difficult, the 
task is probably not impossible. For instance, in Mark 10:27 the 
words “‘ with God all things are possible” are omitted in AW 1209 and a 
few other minuscules. The occurrence of AW at once suggests some 
connection with Hort’s “Alexandrian” text, though one is surprised to 
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find it omitting a phrase which is inserted in the “ Neutral” text. But 
on looking up the passage in Mr. Barnard’s edition of Clement’s quo- 
tations, the whole history of the variant seems to become plain, for 
Clement’s Bible also did not contain these words. Apparently, then, 
this phrase (which a comparison of the gospels suggests to be an early 
gloss) did not exist in the first stage of the Alexandrian text, found its 
way into the second stage (the “‘ Neutral” text), and passed thence into 
the revised text generally, leaving, however, an echo of the first stage 
in the omission of the phrase in a few MSS. which are known more 
often to possess the text typical of the third stage, Hort’s “Alexan- 
drian” text. Here the history of the text seems quite clear, because 
we happen to possess the evidence of Clement. 

There are also other cases where an application of acknowledged 
textual principles lead to similar results. For instance, it is one of 
Hort’s most generally approved canons of criticism that a conflated 
text is, as a rule, later than either of the elements of which it is com- 
posed. It is possible to apply this principle to the text of Mark 9: 43, 
and to gain, not indeed any certain information, but a strong hint as 
to what was the text in Alexandria in the first period. The facts as 
given in the apparatus criticus are somewhat complicated. They can 
be best shown in tabular form, thus: 

. To depart into the unquenchable fire. 1-118-209 Syr™. 

. To depart into Gehenna, ®@LAY. 

. To depart into Gehenna, into unquenchable fire. ™Bboh. 

. Zo be cast into Gehenna, where is fire unquenchable. Dkbi. 

. To depart into Gehenna of fire. F. Syr™. 

. To depart into Gehenna, where their worm does not die and their fire 
ts not quenched. Pesh. 

. To depart into Gehenna, into the unquenchable fire, where their worm 
does not die and their fire is not quenched. The Antiochian text, 
including several old Latin MSS. 





It seems quite obvious that this is the history of a very early attempt 
at conflation, as the B group are all clearly based on the A group. It 
will be noticed that the evidence for 3, one of the conflations, is 
strictly limited to that of the “ Neutral” text, and that there is no early 
““Western” evidence for the exact form of conflation which it has 
adopted. 

It is therefore probable that both 1 and 2 are earlier than 3, and 
that 2 represents the old Alexandrian text. 

Of course, this argument is not conclusive—no argument from 
conflation can be—but it has as much weight here as it has in the 
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eight passages given by Westcott and Hort, and it ought not to be 
brushed aside because it tells against NB. The weak point in the 
argument is, of course, the absence of any direct proof that the read- 
ing 2 is an ancient one. This is really only an example of the fact, 
alluded to previously, that in attempting to reconstruct the text of 
Alexandria we are dealing with a story of which the first chapter is 
much mutilated. But in this case, as so often happens, a closer exami- 
nation brings more clues to light, and there is some indirect evidence 
which deserves attention. 

This is found in the Old Latin version with which, it will be 
remembered, the old Alexandrian text as found in Clement often has 
affinities. It is clear that the Old Latin reading (numbered 4 in the 
preceding table) is a glossed form. It is equally clear that it is not 
based on the simple form found in the Semitic Syriac, but on the other 
form which is found in “LAW. The antiquity of this form is, there- 
fore, vindicated as superior to that of the Old Latin version (inasmuch as 
the unglossed text is, ex hypothesi, older than the glossed form), and it 
is therefore quite likely that this form may have been that found in the 
old Alexandrian text, and used by the makers of the “ Neutral” text 
as the foundation of the conflation which they adopted. 

Here, then, we have perhaps another instance of a reading which 
is found in MSS. generally associated with the third stage of the his- 
tory of the text in Alexandria, proving to lie behind the reading used 
in the second period, and probably to be the reading of the first 
period. It is exactly what the analogy of the Vulgate would lead one 
to expect. The old readings which have disappeared from the text in 
the second stage sometimes “crop out” in the third. It is therefore 
suggested that a careful study of these apparently impure “ Western” 
readings which are found in manuscripts which as a class represent 
the “Alexandrian” text in Hort’s sense is likely to have important 
results in throwing light on the early “ Western” text which was in use 
in Alexandria in the days of Clement. 

There is one other source of information which may perhaps be 
drawn upon for the:same purpose—the marginal readings in the 
Harklean Syriac. This, as is well known, represents the text of MSS. 
which in the sixth century were preserved in the library of the 
Enaton in Alexandria, and they are as completely Western in charac- 
ter as even Codex Bezz itself. Not very much study has been given 
them. It has been assumed that they represent, not a truly Alexan- 
drian type of text, but imported MSS. from elsewhere. It may be so; 
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but, in the first place, the bringing of MSS. to Alexandria for copying 
purposes is rather like bringing coals to Newcastle for colliery use, 
and, in the second place, it is remarkable that they should have a text 
of so unpopular and archaic atype. Surely, it is much more likely 
that in the margin of the Harklean we have a survival of genuine old 
Alexandrian manuscripts belonging to the period of Clement, when a 
type was in use and the “Neutral” type had not been 


“* Western 
invented. 

The foregoing remarks do not claim to be a statement of ascer- 
tained facts, but merely some indication of the line which progress in 
textual criticism seems to be taking. If they are to any large degree 
correct, the importance of the change of view suggested is obvious. 
For it comes to this: We shall have to make up our minds to regard 
Westcott and Hort’s edition a failure (though a failure without which 
we should be poor indeed), in so far that it has not succeeded in 
reconstructing, as it claims to do, “the original Greek” of the 
gospels, but has instead reconstructed the text which was dominant in 
Alexandria, not in the first, but in the second stage of the history of 
the text in that city. We shall have, in fact, to regard it and the MSS. 
on which it is based as secondary rather than primary authorities for 
the text of the New Testament. Furthermore, we shall have to admit 
that for the earliest period of textual history there are no pure™ 
authorities extant in Greek MSS. For the reconstruction of the 
earliest type of text we are dependent upon hints, some of them in 
Greek manuscripts, some of them in versions, some of them in the 
quotations of early Fathers. We have to collect them and examine 
them and study the collections and examinations which have been 
made already, without any arriére pensée that (as was once said to the 
writer) “Westcott and Hort have given us the true text; all that 
remains for us to do is to classify the deviations from it.” At present 
no one knows quite what may prove to be the primitive form of the 
text. On the whole, it perhaps seems as though it was of the type 
which we call “‘ Western.” But it also seems certain that the “ Western” 
text is no more a single homogeneous text than it is western geo- 
graphically. Each of the great regions of the Christian world seems 
to have had in it a different form, so that we get sometimes Latin 
and Syriac branches agreeing against Alexandrian, sometimes other 
combinations. 


Tt is almost certain that no “Western” authority does more than represent a 
local text, unrevised, it is true, but almost always lost and interpolated. 
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One thing alone seems quite certain. The mechanical system 
which never admits conjectural emendation will not restore us the 
primitive text. Definite evidence does not go far enough to enable 
us not to be subjective, and therefore we shall have to be subjective or 
admit that the text of the gospels is irredeemably corrupt and that we 
cannot restore it. It is sometimes well to remember that, after all, it 
is only untrained subjectivity which is necessarily of the Evil One. 


Kirsopp LAKE. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


THE BELIEFS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


THE science of comparative religion is probably making the most 
rapid advances of any branch of theological study at the present time. 
It is fostered by the fuller intercourse between nations and the sense of 
solidarity that is pervading the world. Its scope is increased by the 
discoveries of ancient religious records, by the translations of sacred 
books, and by anthropological studies of our day. Its bearing upon 
questions of doctrine is acknowledged more fully. Comparative reli- 
gion is not only the application of the scientific method to the histor- 
ical religions, but it also should be the expression of an intelligent, 
candid, and hopeful Christian faith which believes in the providence of 
the All- Father, the light of the Logos, and the universal influences of 
the Spirit. The only adequate apologetic for the coming century, in 
the face of the world-wide problems, must include the recognition of 
the claims of comparative religion. 

The study, however, is attended with many difficulties, some of 
which are peculiar to itself. It has been advocated and prosecuted by 
those who not only are “without prejudice” in favor of Christianity 
and revelation, but who have erected upon its impartial plain masked 
‘batteries to attack the certainties of all religion. Indifferentists have 
given their approval, who are pleased to see all religions apparently 
reduced to the same level, as they believe in the authority of no reli- 
gion. The science has been passing through what may be termed the 
“slumming” stage, when well-dressed, cultivated seekers after novel 
sensations have enjoyed themselves by personally inspecting the 
quaint religious habits and curious customs of the out-of-the-way por- 
tions of the human race. But objections which may properly be 
brought against the sincerity or seriousness of some investigators do 
not bear equally upon the value of the investigation. 
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Yet in the science itself, when properly pursued, there are inherent 
difficulties. There are found the hindrances in the way of precision 
common to all sciences which deal, not with the mechanism of the 
material world, but with the spontaneity and individualism of human- 
ity." The thoughts and opinions of mankind are far less easy to clas- 
sify than the shape of the cranium or the facial angle. It is probable 
that no set of opinions are more difficult to reduce to simplicity and 
system than those which concern man’s belief in invisible or super- 
natural powers.* There is confusion and ambiguity in regard to some 
of the essential terms in the discussion, such as “religion” itself, 
“animism,” and the like. And to complete the intricacy of the prob- 
lem, in the study of so-called “primitive” religion not only must the 
actual beliefs of the savages be taken into consideration, but these 
beliefs are presented to us through the media of witnesses whose 
“‘ personal equation ” is sometimes found to be a subtle and significant 
element in their testimony. 

The study of primitive religion is therefore the paradise, or happy 
hunting-ground, for the man with a theory. Odd must the theory be 
that cannot find support and solace in some statements of travelers or 
missionaries. The present debates concerning the claims of animism 
illustrate this point. 

Animism, although Max Miiller tried to send the term “ into exile,” * 
has been held, since the publication of Tylor’s Primitive Culture in 1871, 
as the most widely accepted scientific theory of the origin of religion. 
It marked a great advance over Hegel’s formule and the fe..ch theory. 
There are signs now which indicate that its opponents are becoming 
more bold and its friends more cautious, if not lessconfident. In the 
field of Old Testament history animism is now held by independent 
students to be insufficient to interpret the facts in the manner in which 
it was employed by Stade and Lippert. From the Roman Catholic 
position Dr. Aloys Borchert has recently published an able critique of 
the theory, adducing considerable evidence to show that soul-, ancestor-, 
and spirit-worship were not the earliest forms of religious expression. 
His argument is joined, naturally, to a general denunciation of 
Evolutionismus$ De la Saussaye holds that animism was more a 

JAMES WARD, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. 1, pp. 14, 15. 

*L. H. MorRGAN, Ancient Society, p. 5. 

3MAX MULLER, Natural Religion, p. 160. 

4 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, 1900, p. 422; I901I, p. 122. 

5A. BORCHERT, Der Animismus, 1900 (Freiburg i. B.), p. 130. 
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philosophy than a religion, and that no religion consisted in animism 
alone.’ Tiele says that it has been abandoned by many, if not by most, 
experts.’ Even in its stronghold, in the Folk-Lore Society, there are 
indications of disloyalty. The English Society in 1900 turned from 
its investigation of “‘ Cat’s Cradle Among the Papuans” to consider a 
paper on “ Pre-Animistic Forms of Religion,” in which it was asserted 
that the theory was in danger of being overworked, and that the facts 
disprove its claims.* But the most telling assault on the theory in 
recent years has been made by Mr. Andrew Lang, in the entertaining 
pages of -Zhe Making of Religion, and in other recent productions.® 
Mr. Lang has collected a mass of evidence, drawn from a large num- 
ber of authorities, to prove that “low races” possess clearer and higher 
conceptions of Deity than the anthropologists are willing to allow. 
Savages in America, Africa, and Oceanica are found with the belief in 
a “ High God,” who is the benevolent maker of all things. If Mr. 
Lang were content with maintaining that “it seems proved beyond a 
doubt that the savages have ‘felt after’ a conception of a Creator 
higher than that for which they have commonly got credit,” one might 
agree with Professor Iverach that “he seems to have made out his 
case and supported his thesis.”” But Mr. Lang has committed him- 
self to a peculiar theory of “degeneration,” which encumbers (one 
would think unnecessarily) his position. This degeneration, which he 
is careful to explain is not from any “supernatural revelation to the 
earliest men,”™ hangs in the air. It is frequently asserted to be a 
reality, but it is given no base or background. Still, he declares that 
“only contradictory facts, in sufficient quantity, can annihilate the old 
theory of degeneration when it is presented in this form.”” The 
1,428 pages of the enlarged edition of J. G. Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough," to take a single example, would seem to most readers to be a 
“sufficient quantity” of “contradictory facts” (if quantity is the desid- 
eratum), for Dr. Frazer’s great work, along with the various volumes 
of the “Grimm Library,” supports, without qualification, the view of 
man’s gradual mental and moral progression in his religious concep- 
tions. But is truth a warfare of this description, where one theory, 

6 Religionsgeschichte, 2te Aufl., 1897, Vol. I, p. 13. 

1 Theol. Jahresbericht, 1898, p. 444. ® Folk-Lore, 1900, p. 163. 

9 Myth, Ritualand Religion, 2d ed., 1899, and The Homeric Hymns. 

% Critical Review, 1898, p. 394. 

™ Myth, Ritual and Religion, 1899, Vol. I, p. xiii. 

"3 Making of Religion, p. 290. *3Second edition, 3 vols., 1900. 
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with ten thousand facts, surrenders when another theory comes 
against it with twenty thousand ? What are “contradictory” facts ? 
Facts can hardly be “ contradictory ” to each other (if they are facts), 
but only to insufficient theories set for their explanation. The phrase, 
however, strikes the nerve of the final difficulty in the path of the sci- 
ence. The evidence is not harmonious. This variation not only 
opens the way for divergent theories of the origin of religion, but it 
comes at times to an impasse, in a direct contradiction in regard to 
the facts. So this discussion, revealing the inconsistency, and even 
conflict, in the testimony, leads necessarily to the closer scrutiny of the 
accuracy of the evidence. 

Perhaps in no line of historical science is the question of the com- 
petency of the witnesses more significant than in the study of primi- 
tive religion. The doctrinal and theoretical presuppositions, or 
prejudices, must be fairly weighed to determine the personal equation 
of the investigators. In regard to the American religions, this point 
is especially important in questions relating to demonology. The 
subtle word “ Wakan,” which denotes the mysterious or supernatural, 
“comprehending all manifestations of the unseen world,’’™ has been 
frequently rendered “devil.” In the earlier days it was so translated by 
those who held that the religion of the “savage” was the direct inspira- 
tion of the evil one. While the Indians undoubtedly believed in 
spirits able and willing to work natural and moral evils, and sacrificed 
to them in consequence, yet “Okee” and the other “Divell” gods 
mentioned in early testimony are hardly to be considered as counter- 
parts of Satan. Inthe Indian sign language, while the sign for “‘ medi- 
cine” signifies the “‘mysterious or unknown, or the concealed and 
obscure forces of nature,” the sign for God is the “sign for medicine 
and pointing to the zenith, or the sign for great and pointing to the 
zenith, with the extended index of the right hand.’ * 

In studying the beliefs of the North American Indians, an exami- 
nation of part of the evidence shows some of the more obvious causes 
for error. These will be noted, especial attention being given to the 
psychological causes of error in the testimony. 

The tendency in the earlier testimony was usually to underestimate 
the native beliefs. The reasons for this lay partly in the mind of the 
European and partly in the mind of the Indian. The European was 
wholly unacquainted with the language, both in its vocabulary and in 

“4D. G. BRINTON, Myths of the New World, p. 62. 

15 W. P. CLARK, /ndian Sign Language, 1885, pp. 189, 248. 
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its subtle modal characteristics. Its inadequacy to express ordinary 
conceptions of civilized peoples, and the absence of abstract terms, led 
some capable and careful witnesses to disparage unduly the Indian’s 
mental powers, and consequently his religious attainments. Biard, the 
Jesuit missionary, wrote in 1611: 

All their conceptions are limited to sensible and material things ; there is 
nothing abstract, internal, spiritual, or distinct Words expressing 
universal and generic ideas, such as beast, animal, body, substance, and the 
like, these are altogether too learned for them. 

Observing, then, no external religious ceremonials, he adds: ‘They 
have no temples, sacred edifices, rites, ceremonies, or religious teach- 
ings.” ** Five years later, after more careful study, he modified his 
views decidedly. Cayne, also a Jesuit missionary, in 1618 wrote that the 
Canadian Indians had “almost no conception of Deity or concern for 
salvation.” Hennepin, the Récollet missionary, as late as 1682 said: 

We must all of us own that almost all of the savages in general have no 
Belief of a Deity, and that they are incapable of the common and ordinary 
arguments and reasonings that the rest of mankind are led by upon this sub- 
ject; so dark and stupid are their understandings.” 

This opinion, especially if we adopt Parkman’s view that Hennepin was 
an “impostor,” would show that darkness and stupidity were not char- 
acteristics of the Indian alone. Hennepin adds later : 

Their language, which is very expressive in everything else, is so barren 
on this subject, that we can’t find any expression in it to signify the Deity, or 
any one of the mysteries, not even the most common: this gives us great per- 
plexity when we would convert them. 


Hennepin, however, makes other statements hard to reconcile with this ; 
as, for example, giving several names for the Deity in the Indian dia- 
lects. Jouvency, writing in 1710 of the earlier experiences of the 
Jesuit missions, said : 


There is among them no system of religion, or care of it. They honor a 
Deity who has no definite character or regular code of worship. They per- 
ceive, however, through the twilight, as it were, that some Deity does exist.” 
Verrazzano, in his letter on the discovery of Norumbega, in 1524 (if 
there is truth under the interpolations), could find neither worship, 
sacrifice, nor temples. He adds quaintly: ‘We suppose that they have 
no religion at all, and that they live at their owne libertie.” ” 

16 Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896), Vol. II, pp. 11, 75. 

7 [bid., Vol. Il, p. 201. 19 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 1, p. 287. 

18 Continuation of New Discovery, pp. 65,69. * Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages, p. 71. 
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Another reason for the undue depreciation of the native beliefs was 
the failure of the Europeans to understand the secretiveness of the 
Indian disposition. Le Jeune, a Jesuit, wrote in 1633: 

It is a great mistake to think that they have no knowledge of a divinity. 

. . . » I confess that the savages have no public or common prayer, nor any 
form of worship usually rendered to one whom they hold as God, and their 
knowledge is only as darkness. But it cannot be denied that they recognize 
some nature superior to the nature of man. . . . . I do not know their secrets, 
but from the little that I am about to say it will be seen that they recognize 
some divinity. 
“I do not know their secrets”! This is a long step in advance from 
the superficial statements that they had no conception of Deity nor 
names forhim. Benzoni, in 1572,shows this secretiveness of the Indian. 
In speaking of the native idols he said: ‘The ministers of their 
faith keep a great many of them hidden in caves and underground, 
sacrificing to them occultly, and asking in what manner they can pos- 
sibly expel the Christians from their country.”” Schoolcraft, while 
defending the character of the Indian from the charge of inveterate 
falsehood, concedes that the proclivity is to concealment and even to 
“habitual want of frankness of utterance.” He mentions the evasion 
practiced by the Indian on subjects connected with religion. ‘“ There 
is an evident avoidance of the subject; it is manifestly trenching on 
a secret, reserved topic.” And further than that, there is “the fear 
of making any revelations on a sacred topic,” and even “a secrecy 
which his religion imposes.”* Berkely, in his History of Virginia, 
refers to this fear as a dread of the native priesthood. 

A trait in the character of the Indian which led to further misap- 
prehension of his religious beliefs was his imitativeness. By his readi- 
ness to copy the religious practices of the foreigners he strengthened 
the impression — often, no doubt, intentionally —that he had little or 
no religion of his own. In the account of the first voyage of Colum- 
bus by Peter Martyr (Anghiera), who obtained his information directly 
from Columbus,* we have this description of the imitativeness of the 
natives of Hispaniola : 

At the eventide about the falling of the sun when our men went to prayer, 
and kneeled on their knees after the manner of the Christians, they did the 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. V, p. 153- 22 HAKLUYT ed., pp. 78, 79. 
%3 History, etc., of the Indian Tribes, Vol. Il, p. 434. 

4 Jbid., Vol. V, p. 401. 

25 JUSTIN WINSOR, Narr. and Crit. History, Vol. II, p. 57. 
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like also. And after what manner soever they sawe them pray to the crosse 
they followed them in all poyntes as well as they coulde.** 

Chanca, the physician of the fleet of Columbus, giving the narrative of 
the second voyage, in 1494, bore further testimony to this trait: 

My idea of this people is, that if we could converse with them, they 
would all be converted, for they do whatever they see us do, making genu- 
flections before the altars at the Ave Maria and the other parts of the devotional 
service, and making the sign of the cross. They all say that they wish to 
be Christians, although in truth they are idolaters.” 

The northern Indian had the same willingness to adopt the foreign 
customs, as is seen in Carter’s account of the Indians at Hochelega: 

This nation has no knowledge of the true God, but believes in one whom 
they call Cudruaigni, who, they say, often informs them of future events, and 
who throws dust in their eyes when angry with them We endeavored to 
convince them of their erroneous belief, telling them that Cudruaigni was 
only a devil or evil spirit who deceived them ; and affirmed that there is only 
one God of heaven, the Creator of all, from whom we have all good things, 
and that it would be necessary to be baptized, or otherwise they would all be 
damned. They readily acquiesced in these and other things concerning our 
faith, calling their Cudruaigni agouiada, or the evil one, and requesting our 
captain that they might be baptized.* 

In the Latin edition of Hariot’s Marrative of Virginia published by 
DeBry in Frankfort in 1590, after the description of John Wyth’s pic- 
ture of Kiwasa, the great Virginian idol, or “ Okee,” this passage 
follows, which is not found in the English Hakluyt Society reprint: 

Other knowledge of God these miserable ones do not possess ; although I 
think them desirous at least of the knowledge of him; for when we bow down 
upon our knees to offer prayers to God, they imitate us, and seeing us move 
the lips, they do the same; wherefore it is likely that they will be led to the 
knowledge of the Gospel. God grant the favor unto them.” 

One of the first religious customs to make an impression upon the 
Europeans was the worship of the sun and moon. The reason why 
this belief was soon observed may be that adoration of the heavenly 
bodies would be easily understood by onlookers, and the worship of 
the sun, at least, would probably be performed frequently. Peter 
Martyr Anghiera, in 1516, quoting from a “ booke written by one 
Ramonus an Heremite, whom Columbus had left with certayne kinges 

% De Rebus Oceanicis, etc., Eng. transl., 1612, st Decade. 

27 Voyages of Columbus, p. 63. 

28 KERR, Gen. Hist. and Coll. of Voyages, Vol. VI, pp. 52 f. 

29 Admiranda Narratio, etc., Plate XXI. 
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of the Iland to instruct them in the Christian faith,” says of the natives 
of San Domingo: 

Our men therefore were long in the Iland of Hispaniola before they knew 
that the people thereof honoured any other thing than the lights of heaven 
or hadde any other religion, but when they hadde beene longe conversant 
with them and by understanding their language drew to a further familiar- 
itie they had knowledge that they used divers rites and superstitions.” 

There is the implication, at least, that the worship paid to the 
heavenly bodies was the first that was recognized. Ribault, in 
his Discouerie of Terra Florida (1562), mentions the gesture of the 
Indian king, “lifting up his arme to heaven, put forth his fingers, 
whereby it seemed that he made us to understande that they worshipped 
ye sunne and ye moone for Gods, as afterwarde we understoode it 
so.”* Samuel Champlain’s JVarrative of a Voyage to the West Indies 
and Mexico in the Years 1599-1602 contains this interesting testimony 
to moon-worship, and cannibalism also: 

The greater part of the said Indians, who are not under the domination 
of the Spaniards, adore the moon as their Deity, and when they desire to per- 
form their cermonies, they assemble, great and small, in the middle of their 
villages, and place themselves in a circle. Those who have anything to eat, 
bring it, and they put all the provisions together in the midst of them and 
make the best cheer possible After they have well sung and danced 
they place themselves with their faces to the earth and all at once, they all- 
together begin to cry out and weep, saying, ‘Oh! powerful and bright moon, 
grant that we may conquer our enemies, and may eat them, that we may not 
fall into their hands; and that dying we may go and rejoice with our 
relatives.* 

In the Jesuit Relations, in 1616, Biard wrote again of the Indians 
of Nouvelle France: “They believe in a God, so they say; but they 
cannot call him by any other name than that of the sun, Niscaminou, 
nor do they know any prayers or manner of worshipping him.” But, 
strangely enough, in the next sentence Biard-narrates circumstantially 
the words of the prayer that a young Autmoin (priest) told him he was 
accustomed to offer to the sun, when in great need, after putting on 
his sacred robes, and turning toward the east!* Lalemant, in the 
Relations for 1626, seems to be equally inconsistent, for he follows 
his statement that they pray to the sun with the assertion that “ they 
have no form of divine worship or any kind of prayers.”* Hennepin, 

3° De Rebus Ocean., Eng. transl., 1st Decade. 

3#* HAKLUVYT, p. 99. 3 Jesuit Relations, Vol. III, p. 133. 

»* HAKLUYT ed., pp. 37, 38. % Jbid., Vol. V, p. 203. 
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after the assertion, already quoted, that almost all of the savages have 
no belief of a deity, qualifies it by adding that there is “a glimmering 
of a confus’d Notion of God;” that “some will confess, but very 
cloudily, that the Sun is God: others say ’tis a genius that rules in the 
air.” * 

A closer and more sympathetic intercourse with the Indians opened 
the way for an error in the opposite direction, namely, of exaggerating 
their belief in the character and attributes of Deity. The reason for 
this lay in the fact that the Indian was willing, from motives of crafti- 
ness, or politeness, or mental uncertainty, combined, to give his assent 
to any question asked him, especially if it were not quite intelligible. 
Mr. Schoolcraft, speaking of the Algonquin verb, says that “ doubting 
phrases are all formed from the simple radix aindum, or aind, mind, 
and imply meditation or reserve of expression.”* This agnostic 
model expression “ aindum”’ is a clue that will help to interpret some 
very astonishing declarations of belief, which are, on the surface, con- 
tradictory of testimony already considered. It is not difficult to find 
statements which Europeans translated into matter-of-fact assertions, 
in the indicative mood, which were really “doubting phrases,” that 
“imply meditation or reserve of expression.” ‘“Aindum ” will be found 
to blight and blur much of the testimony which Mr. Lang and the 
degenerationists proffer so confidently. 

Peter Martyr, speaking of the native belief in ghosts or familiar 
spirits, termed “ Zemes,”’ makes this remarkable statement : 

They think that the Zemes are the messengers (iaternuncios) of him whom 
they confess ( fatentur) to be one alone (unicum), infinite ( fine carentem), omnip- 
otent, and invisible. 

This seems excellent testimony to employ against the “ghost theory.” 
The conception of the Infinite, Omnipotent, and Invisible, who is One 
Alone, could hardly have been evolved out of those who are but his 
messengers. The “theologia gentilis” of the Hispaniolan is of a 
high order, and seems more like a reminiscence of than a “ degenera- 
tion’ from the views of Thomas Aquinas. Peter Martyr calls him 
the “celestial eternal divinity,” and says that he is called Iocatina and 
Guamaonocon. The first name seems to be allied to the “ Ahone” 
that Strachey found among the Virginia Indians, for which Mr. Lang 
hopes that further evidence may be obtained.* But, unfortunately, 

35 Continuation of New Discovery, p. 65. % History, etc., Vol. Il, p. 434. 

37 De Rebus Oceanicis (Coloniae, 1574), p. 103. 

* Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2d ed., Vol. 1, p. xxxix. 
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Peter Martyr talks overmuch to be a satisfactory witness for the 
defense of the “degeneration theory.” “They hold that the deity 
has a mother (mumen ipsum habere genetricem) called by these five 
names.” It is evident that the confession of belief in a unique, infi- 
nite, and omnipotent being must be a “doubting phrase,” connected 
with the mood expressed by “ Aindum,” if it is to be harmonized with 
the belief that the deity has a mother, whose names are circumstantially 
recorded as Attabeira, Mamona, Guacarapita, liella, and Guimazoa. 
Perhaps Le Jeune, the observant Jesuit, threw some light on this per- 
plexing question, and on human nature in general, when he wrote: 
“The savages agree very readily with what you say, but they do not, for 
all that, cease to act upon their own ideas.” * 

In an interesting passage in Le Jeune’s Relation, partly quoted 
by Mr. Lang, after the missionary had discovered the native belief in 
Atahocam, “the one who can do everything and who made the earth 
and the sky,” we find that in the following year Le Jeune learned the 
significance of aindum: “I have already reported that the savages 
believed that a certain one named Atachocam had created the world.” 
After a winter spent in intercourse with a “‘ famous sorcerer ” and an old 
man, he finds them retreating into the “dubitative mood”: “They 
did not know who was the first Author of the world — that it was perhaps 
Atahocham, but that was not certain ; that they only speak of Atahocam 
as one speaks of a thing so far distant (es/oignée) that nothing sure 
can be known about it; and, in fact, the word ‘ Nitatahokan’ in their 
language means, ‘I relate a fable,’ ‘I am telling an old story,’ invented 
for amusement (fait @ plaisir).” 4° This name Atahocam is the same 
as Atahauta which Hennepin, who “could not find any expression to 
signify the Deity,” found to be the name of the Creator god of the 
“‘ barbarians at the mouth of the river of St. Laurence.” 4 

But in the testimony of Beverly, the historian of Virginia (1705), 
we find the most aggravated instance of aindum. In order to obtain 
further information on the subject of the native religion, Beverly 
singles out an Indian of unusual intelligence and treats him with much 
courtesy. “After I had found him well warm’d (for unless they be 
surprized some way or other they will not talk freely of their religion) 
I ask’d him concerning their God, and what their Notions of him 


39 Jesuit Relations, Vol. V, p. 151. 
#” Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 156, 157. 
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were ?” The Indian’s reply is given at length, and is most carefully 
and elaborately expressed. Part of it is as follows: 

He freely told me, that they believ’d God was universally beneficent, 

that his dwelling was in the Heavens above and that the influences of his 
Goodness reached to the earth beneath: that he was incomprehensible in his 
excellence and enjoy’d all possible Felicity, that his Duration was eternal, his 
Perfection boundless, and that he possesses everlasting indolence and 
ease, etc. 
Nothing could, apparently, be clearer testimony than that. But we 
are obliged to write aimdum across the entire passage, when we turn 
back and note what was Beverly’s genial method of getting his native 
theologian “ well warm’d.” 

I made much of him, seating him close by a large fire and giving him 
plenty of strong cyder, which I hop’d would make him good company and 
open hearted. After I had found him well warm’d.... # 

Is this a case of “In vino veritas” ? Or is it probable that the “ open- 
hearted,” if not inebriated, Redskin was willing to give his assent to 
every question asked him, adding aimdum the next morning? 

The testimony of the missionaries of the United Brethren con- 
cerning the beliefs of the Delawares and Iroquois is later than most 
of those mentioned. Loskiel, in 1788, says: “The prevailing belief of 
all these nations is that there is one God, or, as they call him, one 
great and good Spirit, who has created the heavens and the earth.’” 
“They represent God as almighty and able to do as much good as he 
pleases.” ‘Beside the Supreme Being, they believe in good and evil 
spirits, considering them as subordinate deities.”+3 There seems to be 
a distinction in kind between the “Supreme Being” and both good 
and evil spirits, which bears against Spencer’s “ ghost theory,” although 
it is not irreconcilable with Tylor’s more general theory of animism. 
Loskiel’s testimony to the importation of the conception of the devil 
is interesting. ‘‘ They seem to have no idea of the Devil, as the Prince 
of Darkness, before the Europeans came into the country.” Loskiel 
also repudiates the view that adoration is paid to the inferior divinities. 
Sacrifices are made to the “‘ Manittos,” because God “does not require 
men to pay offerings or adoration immediately tohim. He has, there- 
fore, made known his will in dreams, notifying to them what beings 
they have to consider as manittos, and what offerings to make to them.” 

Summing up the examination of the testimony, we find that the 

42 History of Virginia, 1705, pp. 169, 170. 

43 History of Missions of United Brethren, etc., pp. 33 f. 
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earlier phase was the undue depreciation of the native beliefs. This 
was largely on account of ignorance of the language and the lack of 
external ceremonials. The secretiveness of the Indian led him to con- 
ceal his actual belief. His imitativeness and readiness to assume 
foreign customs aided in the misunderstanding. After this phase was 
passed, the opposite error of overestimation was natural. The acqui- 
escent temper of the Indian gave him the appearance of believing that 
to which he was only giving a momentary assent. The native agnos- 
ticism, indicated by doubting phrases as aindum, was not fairly 
appreciated and aided in the misunderstanding. The theological pro- 
clivities of most of the European witnesses helped this exaggeration 
of knowledge of divinity in the natural man. 

In relation to the general discussions about animism and the origin 
of religion, this examination shows that Mr. Lang and the degenera- 
tionists are in danger of exaggerating the definiteness and the con- 
clusiveness of the testimony.“ As with the belief in immortality, the 
knowledge of God is to be regarded more as an inference than as a 
reminiscence of the past. Mr. Lang has waged a successful warfare 
against the narrower animism of Spencer and Huxley, which is the 
old Euhemerism revived. Worship of dead chiefs and ancestors is 
not the only root of the religious sentiment. But animism in the 
broader sense, in which Tylor used it, is not bound to that one mode 
of development. The sense of awe, the feeling after the infinite, the 
recognition of mystery in nature, the causal inference,“ and the meas- 
uring of all force, including omnipotence, in terms of the human 
will,” these, and the like, are characteristics of the savage, and of the 
sage, and of the saint. 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT. Herausgegeben von G. KROGER. 
Zwanzigster Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1900. 
Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn. Complete, M. 30. 

Erste Abtheilung: Exegese, bearbeitet von Baentsch und Meyer 
(pp. 1-288). M. 9. Zweite Abtheilung: Historische Theologie, 
bearbeitet von Liidemann, Preuschen, Ficker, O. Clemen, Loesche, 
Kohlschmidt, Lehmann, Hegler und Koehler (pp. 289-796). 
M. 12. Dritte Abtheilung: Systematische Theologie, bearbeitet 

von Mayer, Scheibe, Sulze, Elsenhans (pp. 797-1086). M. 9. 
Now TuaT the twentieth volume of this valuable and well-nigh indis- 
pensable compendium of theological publications is almost completed, 
thus rounding out the second decennium of its useful existence, it may 
not be inappropriate briefly to survey the gradual growth of this 
excellent bibliographical repertory. The first volume appeared in the 
year 1882, with Professor Piinjer, then scarce thirty years old, as editor- 
in-chief. For four years he continued this arduous work, not only edit- 
ing the whole volume, but also contributing, from year to year, a large 
share of the annual summaries. Of his original twelve collaborators 
only one, H. Liidemann, is still to be found among the contributors to 
the twentieth volume; three more, Dreyer, Holtzmann, and Siegfried, 
continued until last year. The fourth volume was almost ready for 
distribution when, on May 15, 1885, Piinjer died after a short illness. 

He had given much of his time to the /ahresbericht gratuitously — as 

did also his successors—and it is said that this additional burden 

which he, always of delicate health and of weakened constitution, took 

upon his shoulders, broke his health completely and brought him to an 
early grave. His colleague and collaborator, Professor R. A. Lipsius, 

became the editor for Vols. 5-11. Vols. 12-14 were edited by H. 

Holtzmann, the famous New Testament critic; Vols. 15-19, by Holtz- 

mann and G. Kriiger, the church historian, who had become a regular 

contributor since 1888.7 With the present volume Holtzmann relin- 
? Piinjer is known chiefly as the author of a “ History of the Philosophy of the 


Christian Religion Since the Reformation” (Geschichte der christlichen Religions- 
philosophie seit der Reformation), 2 vols. 


2? Well known to the readers of this JOURNAL through his article on “ David 
Friedrich Strauss,” published in this JOURNAL, Vol. IV, pp. 514-35, July, 1900. 
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quishes his task as editor and contributor to the Jahresbericht, now 
edited by Kriiger alone. During these twenty years the /Jahresbericht 
had counted among its contributors some of the best-known authori- 
ties, theologians of world-wide reputation. A few may be mentioned 
here: Carl Siegfried, the Semitist and Old Testament scholar, from 
Vols. 1 to 19 (incl.), when sickness compelled him to give up that part 
of his work ; for the same length of time Holtzmann contributed his 
careful résumés on New Testament subjects; W. Gass and H. Basser- 
mann, of Heidelberg; Nippold, of Jena; Dorner, of Berlin; and 
others. The number of contributors has grown from thirteen to 
twenty-three. 

The Jahresbericht, of which “it can truly be said that nowhere in the 
field of theological literature there is a work similar to it,”’* has never 
been a paying venture from a publisher’s point of view; its steady 
growth‘ has rendered this financial situation more desperate from year 
to year. The present writer has it on best authority that the editor- 
in-chief receives no compensation at all for his truly gigantic task of 
editing a volume of more than 1,200 pages, contributed by more than 
twenty different men, who in their turn receive only a most insig- 
nificant honorarium. Almost all the work on this volume is a labor of 
love, and hard labor it is. The number of subscribers is comparatively 
small, and unless it can be considerably increased within a short time, 
the work will have to be discontinued. And yet it is indispensable to 
every student pursuing researches in any branch of theology. Cannot, 
will not, the readers of this JOURNAL, interested as they are in the 
advancement and spread of theological learning, contribute their share 
toward the maintenance of this grand repository by urging colleges, 
seminaries, and public libraries to become subscribers to it? Much, 
we are persuaded, can be done here, if the matter is brought to the 
attention of those who are and always have been ready and willing to 
support a most worthy cause. The attention of our readers is also 
called to the fact that every part of the /ahresbericht may be had 
separately, and that the use of each part is facilitated by the carefully 
prepared index, sold for only 2 marks. It is truethat the Jahresbericht 
to some extent seemingly neglects American publications; but this is 

3 See this JouRNAL, Vol. II, pp. 388-91, April, 1898. 


‘Notice the gradual increase of the report from year to year; pp. 389; 463; 
406; 412; 566; 528; 558; 560; 608; 5907; 658; 649; 692; 680; 690; 880; 940; 
946 (Vol. 19). In the first volume exegetical theology occupied 73 pages ; historical 
theology, 114; systematic theology, 85; in the present volume (20) these three 
departments fill respectively 288, 508, and 290 pages. 
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not so much the fault of either editor or contributors as it is that of 
authors neglecting to send copies for review. Wherever and whenever 
it is possible, the editor and contributors have endeavored to do justice 
to all. 

Beginning with Vol. 21, the section “ Oriental Languages and Litera- 
tures, etc.,” comprising Egyptology, Assyriology, Arabic and Ethiopic, 
Aramaic dialects, Phoenician, Semitic paleography and manuscripts, 
will be intrusted to a specialist along those lines, as was suggested in 
a former notice.’ We congratulate editor and contributors upon the 
work so well done in the past, and bid them good cheer, sympathy, 
and best wishes for a still better future. “Invaluable as a guide to the 
student at the present time, the importance of this compendium will 
be immeasurably enhanced in the days of future generations.” ° 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Spinoza’s GOTTESBEGRIFF. Von ELMER E. PoweLr. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1899. Pp. ix+113. M. 3. 

THE question as to whether God, in Spinoza’s system, is a self- 
conscious intelligence, or a substance of which no such definite predi- 
cates can be affirmed, is one which still haunts the students of this 
fascinating and perplexing author. For the second view speak such 
statements as the denial of intellect and will to the divine being. For 
the first view speaks the fact that cogifatio is one of the divine attri- 
butes. The monograph of Dr. Powell is a study of the general out- 
lines of Spinoza’s system, and of the particular passages which bear 
upon this problem. He utilizes not only the Z¢hics, but the Short 
Treatise, which was not accessible to some of the earlier writers who 
have argued the question ; and his conclusion, based to a considerable 
degree upon certain explicit statements in the Short Treatise, is in 
favor of the second alternative named above. In this I think he is 
right, in so far as the terms “self-conscious intelligence” are taken in 
any sense capable of interpretation in terms of human consciousness. 
At the same time, one feels that the Spinoza of the fifth book of the 
Ethics, if asked whether, in saying “God loves himself with an 
infinite love,” he means merely that each man loves his fellow, would 
have replied: “No, I mean something far deeper than this, and some- 
thing which mysticism has always striven to express, however inade- 
quately. To be one with God is not merely to love my fellow-man, 

5 Vol. II, p. 388, of this JOURNAL. 6 Jbid., p. 391. 
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and to view the world sud specie aeternitatis is not merely a negative 
conception.” In other words, although Spinoza’s God, or Substance, 
or Nature, no doubt suffers from the logical prejudice that the uni- 
versal must be indefinite, and although it may be more fittingly stated 
as substance than as subject, there was with Spinoza, as with other 
mystics, some positive value in this God with whom he would unite 
himself. 


JaMEs H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A Critica ExposiTION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ, with an 
Appendix of Leading Passages. By BeRTRAND RussELL. 
Cambridge: The University Press; New York: Macmillan, 
1900. Pp.ix+ 311. $2.25, met. 

No ENGLIsH work on the Leibnizian theory of knowledge has 
appeared since Gerhardt’s edition of Leibniz presented its wealth of 
new material. There was, therefore, a demand for a new study in the 
light of this material. Mr. Russell has utilized especially the corre- 
spondence with Arnauld and the Discours de metaphysique of 1786 to 
present the system as following from Leibniz’s view of propositions. 
This view was that all the possible predicates of a given subject are 
involved in that subject, so that a perfect knowledge of it would dis- 
cover them. A substance, accordingly, has all its states contained 
within its essence or notion, and their emergence needs no action 
from without; each individual substance is a world apart. The meta- 
physics of the monadology follows, therefore, directly from a logic. 
Later chapters deal with Leibniz’s view of substance and his argu- 
ments for the existence of God. 

The general aim of the book is declared to be critical rather than 
historical. It is not so much to view the system of Leibniz in its his- 
torical relations or psychological development, as to examine its 
internal consistency and its objective tenability as a typical system. 
From this standpoint, Mr. Russell succeeds in finding much that is 
untenable and many arguments that in his opinion are “scandalous.” 
It will probably occur to the reader, however, that in the case of 
Leibniz, more than in that of most, such a method and examination 
have comparatively little value. The system of Leibniz, as he himself 
says more than once, was a synthesis of varied tendencies and con- 
ceptions. It did not arise from a single logical deductive process, 
although its author did once state it from this point of view. The 
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individualism of modern life and thought, as truly as the medizval 
theory of substantial forms, entered into his conception of individual 
substance; the teleological demand for unity was an even stronger 
determinant than the logical analysis of propositions. If these factors 
are ignored, the significance of the system is not recognized. Not- 
withstanding his acuteness, Mr. Russell fails in comprehensive grasp, 
and one is moved to query whether it is desirable to attempt what he 
has attempted. If one wishes to philosophize, is it not better to do it 
directly, without using an author of two centuries ago as an opponent; 
while, on the other hand, if such an author is to be criticised, should 
it not be done from a comprehensive appreciation and examination of 
his system as a whole, rather than from an analysis of certain detached 
portions? 


James H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Francis Hutcueson. His Life, Teaching and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By Witiiam Rosert Scorrt. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1901. Pp. xx -+ 296. 
8s. 

Tuis admirable book of Dr. Scott’s is devoted in about equal 
measure to the life and the philosophy of Hutcheson. Hutcheson has 
been a rather vague personality, but the author has unearthed enough 


material about his family and his early work as preacher and teacher, 
and, finally, about his efforts in behalf of the liberal tendencies in 
theology when in Glasgow, to present a fairly definite figure before us. 
In fact, he makes it evident that the personality of Hutcheson counted 
for very much more than has usually been recognized. He seems to 
have taken a deep personal interest in particular students, and to have 
exercised a corresponding influence upon them. Beginning as a 
preacher, he maintained through all his career as a teacher something 
of the preacher’s personal attitude and much of the preacher’s manner 
of presentation in his class-room work. It is due to his influence that 
in Scotland lecturers in moral philosophy have felt it a matter of tradi- 
tion that something of personal inspiration and ethical enthusiasm 
should find place in the class-room along with a scientific treatment of 
the subject. 

As a preacher Hutcheson seems to have been too liberal in his 
views for the somewhat conservative Scotch-Irish congregation, and 
the report which one of the elders of his father’s church gave to the 
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father, after hearing the son’s sermon, is worth quoting for its own 
sake as well as for the light which it throws upon Hutcheson : 

Your silly loon, Frank, has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle 
cackle; for he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolent 
God, and that the sauls o’ the heathens themsels will gang to Heeven, if 
they follow the licht o’ their ain consciences. Not a word does the daft 
boy ken, speer, nor say aboot the gude auld comfortable doctrines o’ election, 
reprobation, original sin and faith. Hoot mon, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow! 

After his appointment as professor of philosophy at Glasgow, these 
liberal tendencies were enlisted in the case of what may be called the 
“enlightenment” in Scotland. It is as leader of the enlightenment in 
Scotland that his position and services are properly to be measured, 
according to Dr. Scott. In England, Shaftesbury had contributed 
toward the introduction of Greek ideals of culture and toward more 
liberal views in theology, but Shaftesbury was himself too much of a 
Greek and too little of an orthodox churchman to perform such a 
service for Scotland. To satisfy the Scottish demand for a religious 
basis and framework for the conduct of life and for scientific thought, 
there was need for just such a character as Hutcheson; that is, of a 
man who was at once in sympathy with Scottish Puritanism, and at the 
same time an ardent enthusiast for the ideals which he found in the 
writings of the Stoics and of Cicero. The bent of the Scottish mind 
during the last one hundred and fifty years in favor of philosophical 
and ethical study is due in no small degree to Hutcheson’s influence. 

As regards the treatment of Hutcheson’s philosophy, the author 
has done a real service in pointing out more carefully than has ever 
been done before the different stages of Hutcheson’s thought. Dr. 
Scott says that there are four fairly distinct stages in his moral theory, 
represented respectively by (1) the Zaguiry, (2) the Zssay on the 
Passions, (3) the System of Moral Philosophy, and (4) the Compends, 
which he wrote toward the close of his work. Previous writers have 
not usually distinguished between (1) and (2), and have given little 
or no attention to (4). In general, the first stage is characterized 
as hedonistic. In the second stage he has come under the influence 
of Butler, but maintains the pre-eminence of benevolence over self- 
love. The third stage is characterized by fresh influences of classicism, 
and especially of Aristotle. In the fourth stage an increased influence 
of the Stoics and Marcus Aurelius is disclosed. 

In tracing the history of utilitarian formula prior to Hutcheson, it 
seems strange that Dr. Scott has not alluded to the approximations 
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which Cumberland makes to the later classical statement, “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” Cumberland uses repeatedly such 
phrases as “the happiest state of the whole system of rational agents ;” 
“the largest quantity of public happiness;” and finally says: 
“before comparing several goods together, we may always conclude 
such a good greater which carries in it the larger quantity of public 
happiness.” This is certainly very near the formula of Hutcheson 
and Bentham. This, however, is a minor omission, and every student 
of British ethics in the eighteenth century will be grateful to Dr. Scott 
for his work, 


James H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Macic AND RELIGION. By ANDREw Lanc. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., I901. Pp. x+ 316. $3.50, met. 

In his new book Mr. Lang continues the discussion of various 
topics already considered in his earlier works —Modern Mythology and 
The Making of Religion. Ever since the last-mentioned book 
appeared, the author has been happy in a continuous battle with his 
critics and anthropological friends. This battle has been waged largely 
in the meetings of the Folklore Society, and its details are already, for 
the most part, in print. Since the appearance of The Making of 
Religion, a new edition of Frazer’s The Golden Bough has appeared. 
Mr. Lang dissents from many of Frazer’s conclusions. Magic and 
Religion attacks Frazer’s book and continues the battle with the folk- 
lorists. 

Probably Mr. Frazer’s best friend would agree that the new edition 
of Zhe Golden Bough is no improvement upon the earlier edition. It 
is doubtful whether the author has done wisely in revising the work. 
However that may be, Mr. Lang makes a vigorous assault. He begins 
by a general criticism of the method and results of much of the recent 
writing upon anthropological subjects. He asserts that it is unscien- 
tific in method and fallacious in conclusion. He insists that insecure 
premises are assumed and astonishing arguments are reared upon them. 
Examining what Tylor says regarding the “high gods” of lower 
peoples, he reasserts his claim that many low peoples have had such 
“high gods.” Confining his attention to North America and Aus- 
tralia, he shows, by citation from Tylor’s own authorities — and others 
—that, in both regions, notions existed regarding acreative being who 
was good, long-existing, and superior to the gods usually worshiped. 
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He certainly makes a strong point against the idea of “ loan gods ” — 
the theory by which Tylor and others have been wont to explain the 
existence of such conceptions. Later on in his book Mr. Lang pre- 
sents evidence for the existence of conceptions of “high gods” in 
South Africa. 

Turning then to Zhe Golden Bough, Mr. Lang devotes nearly two 
hundred pages to its criticism. He examines, first, the relation of 
magic to religion. According to Frazer, magic gives way to religion 
with advance in culture ; magic is the attempt to control supernatural 
powers by personal acts. It is of two kinds, Lang says: (a) imitation 
of a desired natural operation, that it may itself be produced ; (4) effort 
by spells to constrain spirits or gods to do one’s will. To combat Mr. 
Frazer’s view that the failure of magic drives to belief in gods and the 
development of religion, Mr. Lang shows that magic often exists, fully 
developed, among peoples who have well-defined religions. The 
argument is chiefly drawn from data regarding Australian tribes, as 
these had been particularly employed by Mr. Frazer himself. Mr. 
Lang argues that the Australians have now, and have long had, a 
religion, and that religion, rather than magic (if either), is losing its 
hold among them. But it is to Mr. Frazer’s theories of vegetable 
deities, of divinities incarnated for a single year—dying and re-incar- 
nating —and to his application of these theories to the stories of Christ, 
of Mordecai and Esther, of Marduk and Ishtar, that Mr. Lang devotes 
his closest argument. Here, particularly, he attempts to show that an 
elaborate but unsubstantiated theory has been erected upon most inade- 
quate assumptions. And it is here that our author appears at his best. 

In one of the later essays in the volume Mr. Lang presents some 
new matter relative to his favorite topic—the fire walk. Some of his 
new cases are particularly interesting. It is startling to find white 
Europeans and Americans walking unharmed through a bed of glow- 
ing coals just because they have been given “mana” by the leader. 
Mr. Lang here again shows his lack of interest in American authorities 
(outside of newspaper reporters). He says he does not know Lafcadio 
Hearn’s book, though he refers to a case mentioned by him; nor has 
he yet taken the trouble to look up Percival Lowell’s account, to which 
he was referred two years ago. 

In so brief a notice it is not possible to discuss the author’s argu- 
ment. We have merely endeavored to indicate his position and atti- 
tude. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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LES MALADIES DU SENTIMENT RELIGIEUX. Par E. MurisieEr. 
Paris: Alcan, 1901. Pp.175. Fr. 2.50. 


THis is not a treatise on morbid religious states, but an essay on 
the nature of religion. Inasmuch as certain mental diseases decompose 
the mind, destroying its functions in the inverse order of their evolu- 
tion, the author believes that analysis of religious maladies will reveal 
the ultimate elements of religion. The three chapters discuss, 
respectively, ecstasy, fanaticism, and emotional contagion. 

The contrast between the active and the contemplative types of spir- 
ituality is reduced to one between egotistic and social impulses. Around 
this conception the entire essay revolves. Morbid excess of individual- 
ism in religious sentiment tends toward ecstasy; corresponding excess 
in the reverse direction tends toward fanatical desire for extreme social 
uniformity. Both seek a directing power which shall unify and system- 
atize an unstable consciousness. The primordial factor is a feeling of the 
need of guidance, a feeling not exclusively egotistic or exclusively 
social, but normally both at once. The need of adjustment produces 
feeling, this gives birth to idea, and idea finally reacts upon feeling. 

The essay is richly suggestive. Yet why should we desire, in deter- 
mining the nature of religion, to ignore its normal forms? The 
reader is not always sure just when the discussion concerns the normal 
and when the morbid. The data actually selected, moreover, seem 
needlessly limited. They are derived chiefly from biographical and 
historical literature, direct observation from the psychologist’s point 
of view supplying only an illustration here and there. In the present 
state of the psychology of religion, our greatest need is a large amount 
of first-hand study of phenomena. American readers will smile at the 
author’s not unnatural interpretation of the term “ protracted meeting,” 
while his statement of the psychology of sects will reinforce the desire 
for a more rigidly empirical method. 


GrorGcE A. CoE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Ill. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. The Laws of Interpretation 
Treated as a Science, Derived Inductively from an Exegesis 
of Many Important Passages of Scripture. By C Linton 
LockHarT. Des Moines: The Christian Index Publishing 
Co., 1901. Pp. 306. $1.25. 

Tuis book is a real and valuable contribution to the department of 
biblical hermeneutics, and is well adapted both for the study table of 
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the minister and the class-room of the university or the theological 
seminary. No one can read its sane and sensible discussions of vari- 
ous passages, and follow its reasonable and clearly stated rules, and 
not become a wiser and a better interpreter of the Bible, unless he has 
already become, in this respect, the equal of the author of this book. 
One will find here and there in the book interpretations with which 
he cannot agree; but even then he will be willing to say that the 
author has not reached his own conclusion by any fundamentally 
erroneous method, or without having some good evidence in his 
favor. With the fundamental position of the book, its general princi- 
ples of interpretation, and its rules for the guidance of the student of 
the Bible, the sound interpreter can have only the most profound 
sympathy. 

If one should criticise a book like this, it would be because he 
would like to see so good a book made still better. It is because of 
this desire that the suggestion is made that the material of the book is 
not so scientifically and accurately classified as is surely possible and 
best. For example, the distinction between axioms, principles, and 
rules, and also the relation of one of these distinctions to another, are 
not always clear. Nor does there appear to be any good reason for 
classifying the rules under the heads of “ Rules Based on the General 
Sense,” “Rules for Meaning of Words and Expressions,” “Use of 
Parallel Passages,” and “ Figurative Language,” since the sole object 
of all rules based on the general sense, as well as the use of parallel 
passages and the interpretation of figurative language, must be, with 
only very rare, if any, exceptions, to determine the meaning of words 
and expressions. 

It is also to be noted that, notwithstanding the statement of the 
title of the book, the inductive method is not always followed. For 
the examples given are often only illustrations of the value of the rule, 
instead of being any basis for establishing its validity. The author, 
moreover, does not in any way show us in his book that he has given 
us ¢he laws of interpretation, that is, that we have all needed laws of 
interpretation before us in his presentation. But if more laws are 
possible in any given case, a failure to use them might vitiate all the 
work. A somewhat confusing misprint of “A. V.” for R. V. occurs in 
the bottom line of p. 143. 

S. BURNHAM. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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BisLeE StupiEs: Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and Inscrip- 
tions, to the History of the Language, the Literature, and 
the. Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity. By G. ApoLF Deissmann. With an illustration in 
the text. Authorized Translation, incorporating Deissmann’s 
most recent changes and additions, by ALEXANDER GRIEVE. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901 ; New York: Imported by 
Scribner. Pp. xv + 384. $3. 

WE welcome this book in its English dress, and congratulate our- 
selves and all users of English upon the increased accessibility of 
Professor Deissmann’s stimulating essays and novel lexicographical 
studies. Bibel-Studien appeared in 1895, and Meue Bibel-Studien* in 
1897, while the author was pastor at Herborn. Both these volumes are 
embodied in the English edition, and the Herborn pastor is now pro- 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg. Of the essays the most consider- 
able is the one on “Letters and Epistles,” which opens the volume. 
Are the so-called epistles of the New Testament really epistles, 7. ¢., 
conscious literary productions designed for a public, as were the 
epistles of Horace or Seneca? Or are they, like the letters of Cicero, 
true letters, evoked by some definite urgent situation, intended for a 
certain person or group of persons, and written personally, with no 
thought of addressing any public or swelling any literature? This is 
not an idle question. An adequate ansvver to it is really essential to 
the valid interpretation of any letter or epistle. Professor Deissmann 
would make all Paul’s acknowledged writings letters; he holds that, 
while letters of Paul are probably wrought into the pastorals, these are 
in their present form epistles, as are Hebrews, Peter, James, and Jude. 
But every interpreter of the New Testament will wish to frame his own 
answer to this suggestive question. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to lexicographical studies, which 
the author calls “Contributions to the History of the Language of the 
Greek Bible.” By the Greek Bible is meant the Septuagint, as well 
as the New Testament ; indeed, the emphasis is rather on the former. 
The papyri and inscriptions, as well as not a few by-ways of ancient lit- 
erature, have been delved into in the effort to illuminate obscure words 
and phrases, and the results have been generally novel and interesting, 
and often valuable and conclusive. Students of biblical Greek owe 
much to these learned and critical researches in Greek contemporary 
with that of the Bible. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*See this JOURNAL, Vol. III, pp. 162-4 (January, 1899). 
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Diz EINWANDERUNG DER ISRAELITISCHEN STAMME IN KANAAN. 
Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen. Von Cart STEUER- 
NAGEL. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. vii+131. M. 
3.60. 

Tuis book, as its author tells us in his preface, was written for the 
use of scholars who have already worked in its field. It is, indeed, a 
scholarly and thorough discussion of the complicated questions with 
which it deals. The author expresses at the outset his conviction that 
the old Israelite traditions are more trustworthy, and contain more 
available material, than modern scholars have generally supposed ; and 
announces it as his chief purpose to demonstrate this, showing in the 
case of the patriarchal stories, in particular, how they may be used as a 
basis for reconstructing the early history of the tribes of Israel. He 
accordingly attempts to follow farther and more consistently than his 
predecessors the theory that under the legends of the patriarchs are to 
be found, half concealed, the records of races and families; the inci- 
dents narrated of Jacob, Joseph, Rachel, and the rest really standing 
for the movements and migrations of tribes. That this mode of criti- 
cal procedure is justified, at least to a considerable extent, has long 
been recognized. The Old Testament writers themselves have unmis- 
takably pointed the way to it. Steuernagel’s main results are not dif- 
ferent from those which have been reached and recorded by other 
scholars in recent years. At many points, however, he has thrown 
new light on details, or opened the way for fresh discussion. 

The book contains more than its title indicates. The first section, 
occupying forty-nine pages, contains a detailed examination of all the 
available material relating, or thought to relate, to the early history of 
the Israelitish tribes ; the genealogical system, the various groups and 
their interrelations, the order of the individual members of the groups, 
and so on. With p. 50 begins the criticism of the traditions relating 
to the immigration. These he divides into two classes: traditions 
relating to tribe ancestors, contained in the tales of the patriarchs ; 
and traditions relating to the movements of tribes, found chiefly in 
the narratives of Joshua and Numbers. In sifting this material, it is 
not strange that he should come upon some refractory portions of nar- 
rative which cannot be made to fit into his historical scheme. Thus he 
concludes in regard to the anecdotes in which Esau plays a part, in Gen., 
chaps. 32, 33, and 35, that they must of necessity be regarded merely 
as creations of the story-teller’s art. In discussing the difficult ques- 
tions relating to the origin of the name “Israel,” and the causes of 
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its ultimate substitution for “ Jacob,” Steuernagel rejects the theory, 
which now has so many adherents, that Jacob was originally a Canaan- 
ite people, quite distinct from the Israel tribes, which appeared later 
on the scene. He also suggests (with some hesitation, it should be 
observed to his credit) that bao" may have been derived from W"N 
brn. 

As for the general results of the investigation which occupies this 
division of the book, it must be said that Steuernagel can fairly claim 
to have made some new and real gains for the history of Israel. At 
the same time it must be added (what is, indeed, inevitable in such a 
difficult undertaking as this one) that a part of the distinctly new con- 
clusions will hardly meet with general acceptance. Thus, for example, 
the ingenious, but extremely precarious, combinations based on Gen., 
chap. 38 (pp. 79 f.); the conclusions drawn from the mention of 
Reuben in Numb., chap. 16 (pp. r1o2 f.); the identification of the 
Balaam of Numb., chaps. 22-24, with Laban (p. 104); and so on. 

In the third and last division of the book, dealing with the chro- 
nology, the available material found in the Egyptian records and the 
El-Amarna letters is carefully sifted. The most important conclusion 
reached here is the identification of the “Khabiri” with the Leah 
tribes, which, according to his theory, must have entered the land some 
time before the Jacob-Rachel tribes. 

The book is provided with two indexes ; the one of subjects, the 


other of Old Testament passages. 


CHARLES C. TORREY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Georce ApaM SmitH. New York: Armstrong 
& Son, 1901. Pp. xii+ 325. $1.50. 
“ THE eight lectures in this volume —or at least as much as it was possible 
to read in the time allotted — were delivered before Yale University in 1899. 
I have thought it best to leave them as lectures ; that is, in the style of spoken 
discourse. With one exception they are printed as they were prepared for 
delivery, but I have worked into four of them —I, III, IV, and VI— some 
material from books which have appeared since they were spoken, ... . 
Obviously eight lectures cannot provide an exhaustive treatment of these 
themes ; but the lectures contain, I trust, enough to serve their purely practi- 
cal aim, and to exhibit to students and preachers the religious effects of the 
critical interpretation of the larger half of the Scriptures of the church.” 


These words from the author’s preface state clearly how this vol- 
ume came into existence, and the limitations under which he worked. 
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These limitations were not favorable to the production of a “ book,” 
using that word in the highest literary sense of a writing that is domi- 
nated by one great idea or living principle, and in which the details 
are so co-ordinated, subordinated, and harmonized that the result may 
be called an organic unity. We have before us rather eight vigorous 
lectures, which since their delivery have been to a slight extent modi- 
fied or supplemented. Nevertheless, since Professor Smith, besides 
being a scholar of wide range and special skill, has the gifts of a great 
preacher, men of different points of view may appreciate and be helped 
by the fine poetic flashes, the fresh, sparkling statements, the tender, 
sympathetic, and forcible appeals by which he seeks to make the 
preacher realize the vastness of the spiritual treasure which in Old Tes- 
tament history, poetry, and prophecy lies waiting for his service. 

As regards the substance of the volume, however, we think that it 
must be admitted that Professor Smith in his endeavor, first to produce 
a convincing apology, and second to impress upon preachers the vast- 
ness and variety of the treasure which the Old Testament still offers to 
them, has produced a series of striking statements rather than a well- 
balanced account of the growth of Israel’s religion, and has given to 
many of his illustrations such summary treatment that the result is 
often unsatisfactory. Hence it would require several essays to traverse, 
even in a superficial way, the ground covered by the volume, and in a 
brief review we can only indicate the lines along which we must pro- 
ceed in order to justify the statement made above. 

It is no use attempting to minimize the difference between the tra- 
ditional view and the critical treatment of the Old Testament. The 
difference is immense ; they involve different conceptions of the rela- 
tion of God to the world; different views as to the course of Israel’s 
history, the process of revelation, and the nature of inspiration. We 
cannot be lifted from the old to the new position by the influence of a 
charming literary style or by the force of the most enthusiastic elo- 
quence. Those who have made the passage know that there is no 
golden road, but it is rather a way of the cross not to be trod light- 
heartedly, and the goal is reached only through intellectual travail and 
spiritual pain. This thought is forced upon us when our author in his 
brilliant, energetic fashion raises so many questions that he cannot 
adequately pursue, and when it sometimes seems doubtful from what 
standpoint he is arguing. 

“It is plain, then, that to whatever heights the religion of Israel afterwards 
rose, it remained before the age of the great prophets not only similar to, but 
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in all respects above mentioned identical with, the general Semitic religion ; 
which was not a monotheism, but a polytheism with an opportunity for mono- 
theism at the heart of it— each tribe being attached to one god, as to their 
particular Lord and Father.” 

A vast field for discussion is opened up by this typical sentence. 
We take “ great prophets” to mean the writing prophets of the eighth 
century, and the context seems to justify that interpretation. Then 
we maintain that the form of the statement is too crude to do justice 
to the real situation, as it is conceived by a criticism which is both 
radical and reverent. ‘“ Polytheism” is not a sufficiently distinctive 
term for Israel’s religious faith at this time; for we are not speaking 
of coarse, popular views, but of the highest point that has been 
reached. Our author affirms that at this stage we have not got 
beyond “ polytheism ;” the only advantage is that this polytheism has 
“an opportunity for monotheism at the heart of it,” and the opportu- 
nity is defined to be the fact that each tribe is attached to one god. 
We need not discuss the view that the union of a number of tribes 
each having a separate god might at first rather be regarded as an 
opportunity for “polytheism” than monotheism. We are content 
now to maintain that at the period mentioned the Hebrew religion in 
its real representative was far beyond this. Professor Smith himself 
soon reveals this, and in the course of the lecture he furnishes a power- 
ful illustration of the fact that it is very difficult to carry on, at the same 
time, a delicate piece of constructive work and a popular apology. The 
realization of “this opportunity,” we are told, cannot be accounted 
for by political considerations, nor by imfel/ectual influences. ‘“ We 
turn, therefore, to Israel’s e¢hica/ attainments before the eighth century, 
and here, in the opinion of all critics, we at last find proofs of the 
distinction of her religion from that of the other Semites, and the 
sources of the monotheism which culminated in her prophetical writ- 
ings.”’ But surely ethical attainments cannot be separated from the 
religion in this abstract fashion. It was the ethical spirit and no mere 
opportunity which was at the heart of the religion and gave it its 

distinctive character and growing power. Besides, this analysis is exter- 
nal and popular in the extreme. We cannot cleave things with an ax 
in this style. Though the Hebrew genius was not at this stage “ meta- 
physical,” with such ethical attainments a very high order of intel- 
lectual activity must go, and in the development of both the political 
circumstances had a powerful influence. 

But, to proceed, we have now to account for the ethical superiority. 
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Critics carry back its origin tothe time of Moses. “Israel in the time 
of Moses enjoyed the same motives to ethical development as we have 
seen existing in other Semitic tribes.” Israel’s unique success in 
taking advantage of such opportunities is not accounted for by her 
intellectual superiority, or the historical character of her religion; 
hence we must believe that “this covenanting Deity had from the first 
revealed his moral attributes.” Here we have the same external 
analysis and a phraseology which has the flavor of the old theological 
standpoint. If there was revelation of “ moral attributes” in the con- 
sciousness of a righteous God at that early stage, there was real dis- 
tinction notwithstanding many external similarities. We are driven to 
conclude that Professor Smith has not given a satisfactory statement of 
the development of Israel’s religion, and that he has not always dis- 
tinguished with sufficient clearness between the popular life and the 
higher religious movement. 

If Professor Smith has any defects, lack of courage is not one of 
them. When extreme conservatives in the northern Presbyterian 
church were forging new fetters in the form of a strange doctrine of 
“inerrancy,” the Scotch professor was addressing an American audi- 
ence in this bold style: ‘Reviewing the whole of this lecture, we 
may say that modern criticism has won its war against the traditional 
theories. It only remains to fix the indemnity” (p. 72). And further 
he charges the highest tribunal of his own church with using ecclesi- 
astical power arbitrarily in expelling an illustrious predecessor from 
his chair. It is plain, however, that, if the battle is won, the complete 
victory is confined to a special circle, and there isan immense amount 
of educational work still to be done in the church. Hence this tone 
of the conqueror demanding the indemnity is resented by those who 
occupy the old standpoint and who have never realized the full cumu- 
lative force of the arguments for the new construction. The “indem- 
nity” figure of speech is striking enough for rhetorical purposes, but, 
when it is closely examined, we find that it does not represent very cor- 
rectly the process of “‘ gain through loss ;”’ we need not trouble about 
“indemnity ” in exchanging a lower for a higher form of truth. 

But to proceed to another example of our thesis. Professor Smith 
has given a brief sketch of the history of Pentateuch criticism —we 
cannot call it a mere summary, for his genius as an expositor flashes 
out even in the briefest statement — but we think that this section is too 
condensed to be of the highest service to those who are new to the sub- 
ject. We regret this all the more because we are convinced that, if 
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students are to gain a competent knowledge of and real sympathy 
with the theory of documents, they must approach the subject through 
its history, not simply to learn that such criticism is not now a new 
thing, but also to realize that it has a history which resembles that of 
every real science, and to perceive how the different stages of its growth 
were conditioned by the circumstances of the time. There are now 
many sketches of this kind, including the latest, the neat outline in the 
first volume of the Oxford Hexateuch. 

The second lecture deals with “The Liberty and Duty of Old Tes- 
tament Criticism, as Proved from the New Testament.” With its effort 
to show that strict, courageous investigation is in harmony with the 
freedom of spirit that Christ inspires, and is of great practical impor- 
tance from the evangelical point of view, we heartily sympathize. As 
to the general position that the Savior made large use of the Old Testa- 
ment in a reverential spirit and at the same time handled it freely, of 
this there can be nodoubt. Further, that the way in which the apostles 
treat the Old Testament shows the working of a new free spirit in the 
minds of men who had been trained under the influence of a hard, 
narrow, dogmatic system of doctrine and ceremonial, this also can 
scarcely be denied by those who look fairly at all the facts of the case. 
In dealing with such themes Professor Smith’s vigorous antithetic style 
is appropriate and impressive. But if these and other considerations 
had to be dealt with in one lecture, would it not have been possible to 
have dealt with them in a practical manner and popular style, without 
bringing in the difficult question of the canon? And if the lecturer 
must discuss the canon, would it not have been better to have given it 
a more elaborate and careful treatment? We may be mistaken, but 
our judgment is that this brief, hasty discussion of the canon is not 
essential to the general purpose of the lecture, and is too slight to be 
of much service to any particular class of readers. 

The lecture opens with this statement: ‘“ Few realize that the 
church of Christ possesses a higher warrant for her canon of the Old 
Testament than she does for her canon of the New.” We cannot enter 
into an elaborate discussion concerning the correctness of this state- 
ment, but we venture to say that it will be difficult for the few to real- 
ize this after reading the lecture. The word “canon” had a fairly 
definite technical sense under the old view; with the old dogmatic 
method one could at least draw a clear line between books from which 
“ proof-texts”’ could be drawn, and those which were rejected alto- 
gether or used only for “edification.” The question arises how far 
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the idea of a “canon” is affected by the historical method and the all- 
pervading conception of development. We cannot demand that our 
author should treat this question for our enlightenment, but we con- 
tend that we are well within the lines of just criticism in pointing out 
that in this volume the new point of view is only half assimilated. 
“The Old Testament canon is accredited in addition by an authority 
of which the New Testament is devoid. This is the authority of Jesus 
Christ himself.” Some may think that this lands us in a peculiar 
position, seeing that we depend upon the New Testament for the true 
picture of Jesus Christ and the correct reflection of his teaching. 

But we must limit ourselves to one point. In spite of Professor 
Smith’s disclaimer, is not this an “‘external”’ view of authority ? Would 
it not have been possible to have set forth Our Lord’s splendid testi- 
mony to and moral criticism of the Old Testament literature without 
nibbling in this way at the question of the exact limits of the canon? 
“Christ himself seems to testify to the limits of the Hebrew canon, 
exactly as they now lie in Genesis and Chronicles.” If we are to have 
Christ as an “authority” for that point, how are we to escape the 
appeal to his authority when made in support of the traditional inter- 
pretation? We have this final authority for the “canon,” but yet 
criticism is justifiable and necessary because “the apostolic writings 
nowhere define the limits of the Old Testament canon.” Surely either 
the word “canon” is used loosely, or it would have been better to 
have omitted the appeal to authority. That the books existed then 
in substantially the same form as we have them now scarcely calls for 
elaborate proof in a volume of this kind, but the question of the limits 
of the canon cannot be settled in this summary fashion. Itis, indeed, 
an exceedingly interesting question, how far and in what way the new 
point of view and method modifies our view of “a canon,” but it is not 
faced here; and in a book that champions the advanced position and 
volunteers to discuss “the canon ”’ one might reasonably have expected 
a more thorough discussion. 

It is not necessary for us to point out and praise the beautiful pas- 
sages and suggestive sections of the book. Being asked to give a 
sober estimate of its character and merits, we conclude that it is at its 
best where the wonderful expository and preaching qualities of the 
author can have full play, but that, in regard to the underlying criti- 
cism, this is weakened by the fact that too many subjects are discussed, 
while sometimes there is vacillation as to the point of view and lack of 
thorough consistency in the treatment. That the book has already 
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awakened so much interest, and stimulated such keen discussion, is in 
itself no slight service, and for this we owe to the author our kindly 
acknowledgments and cordial gratitude. 


W. G. JoRDAN. 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


TRIGLOT DICTIONARY OF SCRIPTURAL REPRESENTATIVE WorDS 
IN HEBREW, GREEK, AND ENGLISH. By HENRY BROWNE. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons; New York: James 
Pott & Co., 1901. Pp. xv+506. 

Tuis volume contains the results of a physician’s leisure hours, and 
is evidently a labor of love. It represents an immense amount of work. 
The author has proceeded upon the supposition that every Hebrew 
word has one equivalent in English and in Greek, and only one. 
Hence he arranges the English words of the Bible alphabetically in 
one column on the page and sets the Greek and Hebrew equivalents 
in parallel columns. It is difficult to see the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment; it appears as though an alphabetical arrangement of the Greek 
or Hebrew would have been preferable, since there is little occasion 
for translating English into Greek or Hebrew, and much for trans- 
lating Greek and Hebrew into English. But a more serious defect is 
the fact that the fundamental principle of the work is weak. Any 
attempt to limit each Hebrew and Greek word to one unvarying Eng- 
lish equivalent takes no account of the progress of human thought. 
Two thousand years ago many words represented each several sub- 
concepts which were not yet clearly differentiated from each other in 
thought, much less in speech. Today these sub-concepts are recog- 
nized and each receives its own label. Sometimes when a word was 
used one phase of its content was dominant in the mind of the writer, 
at other times other phases were in his thought. Hence when the 
context clearly indicates what the particular shade of meaning in a 
word is, does it not seem more accurate to define that meaning pre- 
cisely by an exact term, than to apply some large and indefinite name 
which may mean almost anything? What one word, for instance, will 
accurately represent IPB everywhere? Certainly not “to make over- 
seer,” the meaning given here. Similar difficulty arises with such 
words as 2, WB, TAIN, TAM, INI. It is interesting to note that 
the author regards the meaning of wb? as having been fully settled in 
1866 by Mr. Heard’s 7ripartite Nature of Man: Spirit, Soul, and Body. 
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He seems to take no account whatsoever of the lexicographical work 
of modern scholars. The preface to the volume in which the author 
defines his aim is a strange compound of truth and nonsense—e. g. - 
“Sir David Brewster’s three primary colors of the rainbow, and the 
concurrent testimony of Tyndall and all others, that the heating rays 
are in the red, the illuminating rays in the yellow, and the electrical 
rays in the blue, eloquently enforce Ezek. 1:29, and 2 Cor. 3:17, 18.” 


Joun M. P. Situ. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Leviticus. Erklart von ALFRED BERTHOLET. (=“ Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” herausg. von 
Karl Marti, Lieferung 13.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 
xx-+104. M. 2.40. 

Tus is a volume of 104 pages of closely printed exposition and 
analyses, preceded by twenty pages of introduction. In the latter 
the author discourses very clearly and entertainingly upon (1) the 
name and origin of Leviticus; (2) its original component parts and 
how they came together ; (3) its theological signification and bearing 
upon the history of religion ; and (4) the more recent literature on 
Leviticus. This introduction is both lucid and instructive. 

In the exposition a high standard of excellence is maintained 
throughout. From the character of Leviticus as a book, which deals 
so exclusively with sacrifice and ritual, and the great doctrine of the 
atonement, one comes almost at once upon the author’s interpretation 
of the word "55 (pp. 3-5). Of the two root-definitions usually pre- 
ferred by scholars, viz., (¢) that confirmed by the Syriac and followed 
by Raschi, Haupt, W. R. Smith, and others, which makes it originally 
mean “to wipe off,” and (4) that based upon the Arabic and adopted 
by Wellhausen, Driver, and many others, which interpret it originally 
to mean “to cover” (the eyes of the judge or magistrate), Bertholet, 
on the basis of 1 Sam. 12:3 especially, unhesitatingly chooses the lat- 
ter; and, exegetically, this seems the more probable (cf. Gen. 32:20; 
Exod. 23:8, etc.). Another very characteristic expression in the 
laws of Leviticus is “holiness,” which, according to Bertholet, is 
employed in this book in quite another sense than that ordinarily 
understood to us in modern usage. The Hebrew conception was 
rather a negative one, he thinks, signifying originally “separation” 
from everything which would unfit one for acceptable worship and 
service. Correlative with this he discusses the antipodal thought of 
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“uncleanness,” showing that to understand adequately the Hebrew 
conception of uncleanness it is necessary to be conversant with the 
customs of the Semites in general. The word j2"p he associates with 
the Hiphil of Ap, which is the best explanation known. The distinc- 
tion between “ guilt” and “sin” offerings he finds difficulty in tracing. 
In “ Azazel” (= “scapegoat,” A. V. 16: 8, 22) he sees a demon, prob- 
ably the chief demon of the wilderness. 

In general, the commentary is compact, critical, thorough, well 
planned, and, to those who accept readily minute analyses on the prin- 
ciple of chronological development, satisfactory. It is not exhaustive 
by any means, but crisp and brief, as the name of the series would lead 
us to expect. It will serve as a companion to the other commentaries 
on Leviticus by Dillmann-Ryssel, 1897, and by Bantsch, 1900, and be 
of real value. % 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago. 


CoMMENTARIUS IN DEUTERONOMIUM. Auctore FRANCISCO DE 
HumMMELAvuER. Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1901. Pp. viii+ 568. 
Fr. 10. 


Tuis volume, like the preceding ones, by the same author, on the 
first four books of the Pentateuch, belongs to the famous “ Cursus Scrip- 


turae Sacrae,” published by Lethielleux, of Paris. The authors of this 
series unanimously claim to give modern science its due, while, at the 
same time, professing to adhere strictly to the teachings of the Catho- 
lic church. Not all, however, seem to understand those two points 
in the same manner. While some of the volumes, particularly the 
introductory ones by Fr. Cornely, display the most strict and constant 
conservatism, others, like those from Fr. de Hummelauer’s pen, show 
a steadily increasing tendency to accept such principles of modern 
criticism as can be reconciled with Catholic doctrine ; which means a 
great deal, if we judge from the conclusions at which the author arrives, 
and which we shall sum up briefly. 

Moses wrote the two passages, Deut. 1: 1-3, and 31: 14— 34: 12. 
These were originally consecutive, and formed the complement 
(coronis) of what the author calls the “ Bipartite Book” (dder dipartitus 
or Acta Jahve per Moysen ; A, “ Sinaitica,” ¢. e., Exodus and Leviticus ; 
B, “ Moabitica,” 7. ¢., Numbers). Moses wrote also the “ Book of the 
Discourses of Moses,” viz., the first discourse (1 :5— 4:44) and the 
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second (4: 44—11: 32 and 28: 1—29: 1, originally consecutive), which 
contains the Thorah proper or the “‘ Book of the Covenant.” The 
“History of the Restoration of the Covenant in the Land of Moab” 
(29: 2— 31:13) is alsothe work of Moses, but 26: 16— 27: 26 must be 
ascribed to Joshua. The great collection of laws, 12: 1— 26:15, is 
from the pen of Samuel. Moreover, the author does not believe that 
we have Deuteronomy now as it resulted from the joint work of the 
three prophets. Deuteronomy, he concludes (p. 107), is a book 
which has been both shortened and increased. It is no longer in its 
primitive shape. It is a restored book. God could have provided 
differently. He has not, however. That miracle was not necessary to 
hisend. Nay, it might have interfered with it, for he wanted to punish 
the Jews for the contempt of his law, first given to them in full and 
clear, by allowing that same law to be mutilated and obscured. 

It is clear that in his conclusions the author does not go hand in 
hand with other critics ; he does so, however, in his principles ; and 
this is unquestionably the essential and durable element in his work. 
Does not many a non-Catholic clergyman envy the freedom with which 
the learned Jesuit deals with the biblical problems ? 


H. HyvERNAT. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


THE UNCANONICAL WRITINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, found in 
the Armenian Manuscripts of the Library of St. Lazarus. 
Translated into English by Jacques IssAVERDENS. Venice: 
Armenian Monastery of St. Lazarus. Pp. 703. Fr. 8. 


Tuis volume is a translation of a volume of Armenian apocryphs 
issued by the same press in 1896. The translation is fairly accurate, 
and although the translator is an Armenian, his diction is dignified 
and elegant. His style is modeled on that of the English Bible and 
Milton. 

The following are the apocryphs contained in the volume, 
arranged in groups as they belong together : 

1. The Book of Adam — History of the Creation and Transgression of 
Adam — Of his Expulsion—Of Cain and Abel —Of the Good Tidings of Seth 
—Of the Repentance of Adam and Eve—Adam's Words unto Seth— The 
Death of Adam. 

2. The History of Assaneth—Her Prayer—The Coming of Jacob into 
Goshen. 

3. The History of Moses. 
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4. The Deaths of the Major and Minor Prophets. 


5. Riddles of the Queen of Sheba addressed to Solomon— Concerning 
King Solomon and his Books. 


6. A History of Elias— The Preaching of Jonah. 

7. Concerning Jeremiah from the Book of Baruch—History of Jere- 
miah and his Disciples Baruch and Abimelech— From the Book of Paralipo- 
mena found in the Books of the Greeks. 

8. The Vision of Enoch— The Seventh Vision of Daniel. 

g. The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 

10. The Third Book of Esdras. 
11. Inquiries made by Esdras of the Angel about the Souls of Men. 


Of the above, Group 1 has been also translated by Dr. Erwin 
Preuschen in a tract entitled Die Apocryphen gnostischen Adam- 
schriften, Giessen, 1900. He argues that this class of apocryphs 
originated among the Sethiani, an early Gnostic sect, of ascetic and 
anti-Jewish tendencies, who set Seth upon a pedestal alongside of 
Christ. 

The members of Groups 2, 4, and 9g are sufficiently well known. 
No. 3 has affinities with the account of Moses given by Josephus in 
his Antiquities and with the Assumption of Moses, edited by Dr. 
Charles. No. 5 is an unimportant group, and the same remark applies 
to Group 8, in which the Vision of Enoch is not the famous apocryph, 
but a composition of the age of Heraclius, to which time the Seventh 
Vision of Daniel also belongs. 

Group 6 consists of commonplace documents, which seem, how- 
ever, to be of pre-Christian origin. The members of Group 7 may be 
of equal age, with the exception of the last, which is Christian. The 
story related in them all is nearly identical with what is given in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, edited by Dr. Charles. The Armenian book of 
Esdras is well known. Dr. Issaverdens prints the old Armenian text 
opposite the English. No. 11 is a Christian compilation, and con- 
tains an account of the seven heavens similar to that found in the 
Slavonic Enoch. It is read in the burial service of a priest as given 
in a ritual of the year 1208 preserved at Venice. Much of it is also 
found in an earlier Armenian document, the Acts of St. Callis- 
tratus, translated in my Monuments of Early Christianity. 

It is to be wished that this volume may meet with so favorable a 
reception as to encourage the learned Mechitarist Fathers of Venice 
to publish in Armenian at least the many valuable New Testament 
apocryphs contained in their manuscripts. 


F. C. CONYBEARE. 
-OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 
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LES EXPERIENCES RELIGIEUSES D’ISRAEL. Par GEORGES FULLI- 
QUET. Paris: Fischbacher, 1901. Pp. 254. Fr. 3. 


THE author of this book endeavors to relate the history of Israel 
according to the notions of the destructive critics. He says that he 
fully adopts the critical conclusions of Kautzsch, whom he styles a 
master. He reduces the supernatural of the Old Testament almost to 
the vanishing point and characterizes its miracles as legends or myths. 
He declares himself anxious to give to the churches a renovated Old 
Testament, an Old Testament purged of its fables. To this work of 
purging he proceeds vigorously. He demolishes, to his own satisfac- 
tion, every miraculous incident in the history of God’s chosen people. 
From a large number of the author’s criticisms, which we noted as we 
read his treatise, we will mention, as specimens of the whole, but three 
or four: 

When Joshua defeated the five allied kings of the Amorites at 
Gibeon, and chased their routed forces down by Beth-horon, the Lord, 
the historian says, cast great hailstones upon them from heaven. Our 
author explains the passage by declaring that what slew so many of 
the fleeing soldiers was a landslide from the mountain. 

In giving an account of Elijah’s conflict with the priests of Baal 
on the slopes of Carmel, he says that no fire descended from heaven to 
consume the sacrifice offered by Elijah. But when the priests of Baal 
had failed, Elijah sent his servant to the top of the mountain to watch 
for signs of rain; and when the servant reported that rain was com- 
ing, then the prophet prayed for a tempest and a thunderbolt. The 
heavens were now black with storm-clouds, and when the rain poured 
down, the people, without waiting for the lightning to consume the 
sacrifice, cried: ‘‘ Yahweh is God, and not Baal.” 

Referring to the earthly end of Elijah, he ignores the record of the 
prophet’s ascent into heaven by a chariot of fire, and declares that 
Elijah always had a predilection for tempests and finally perished in 
one. 

In the judgment of the author, Jonah is a “poetical legend,” 
and Noah, Daniel, and Job, mentioned by Ezekiel, are merely 
legendary personages. The book abounds in such extreme, unscien- 
tific statements. Does such writing merit criticism? Does it not 
refute itself ? 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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An INTRODUCTION TO THE BooKs OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 
B. W. Bacon. (‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” edited by 
Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xv+ 
285. $0.75. 

Tuis wonderfully compact little book is a genuine contribution to 
the literary and historical study of the New Testament writings. It is 
at once learned and independent, showing constant traces of first-hand 
study of the books it handles, notably the historical ones. In dealing 
with these our author has felt forced by want of space into an absolute- 
ness of statement, for which he makes apology in his preface. And 
certainly some things, especially in the notes, do sound overconfident 
“in matters dubious.” But, on the whole, an unusually candid and 
judicial spirit pervades the book. This objectivity is at once cause and 
effect of his attitude to early tradition, which is one of the chief merits 
of the book. His mottois “through tradition back to fact.” But he 
sees the limits of what criticism can reasonably ask of tradition. ‘Tra- 
dition retains only that element of the truth with which it was directly 
concerned.” Thus, as regards the five historical books, “the names 
attached by early report . . . . represent in each case the first and most 
important link in the long process” by which these records of the 
church’s heritage took final shape. ‘‘ The tradition is partly historical, 
partly inferential and theoretical, with a liberal element of legend. It 
is for the modern critic to analyze and interpret it.” “Back,” then, “to 
second-century tradition : for its testimony will repay another sifting ” 
(pp. vii, 53, 274, 277 ff.). 

The following are his results: Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
50 A. D. (Corinth); 2 Cor. 6: 14—7:1, and 1 Corinthians, 53-4 A. D. 
(Ephesus); 2 Cor. 10:1—13:10 (Ephesus), fragments in pastoral 
epistles (Troas ?), 2 Corinthians, 54 A. D.; Romans, and letter of com- 
mendation to Ephesus (Rom. 16: 1-23), 55 A. D. (Corinth); Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philemon, 58-9 A. D. (Rome); Philippians and 
2 Timothy (additions excepted), 60 A. D.; Mark (Rome), 75-80 A. D.; 
Hebrews (to Rome), 1 Peter (from Rome), 75-85 A. D.; Matthew (Jeru- 
salem ?), 80-90 A. D.; James (Rome ?), Jude (“Asia”), 85-90 A. D.; 
Luke-Acts (Antioch ?), 85-95 A. D.; Revelation (Ephesus), 95 A. D.; 
1-3 John (Ephesus), 95-100 A. D.; John’s gospel (Ephesus), 1oo—-110 
A. D.; 2 Peter, too—-150 A. D. 

Here the gap 60-75 at once challenges attention. It probably 
points to a real defect in our author’s views. Indeed, as to 1 Peter he 
himself has qualms. He considers it written by Silvanus “with the 
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imprimatur of Peter,” yet cannot decide to accept the tradition (as he 
should on his principles) that the apostle suffered under Nero — seem- 
ingly in 64 (1 Clem. v, vi) — and date the epistle about 63-4." 

Of course, Professor Bacon assigns to this epoch, 60-75, the silent 
growth of the sources of the synoptics and Acts, which he views as 
“the outcome of a longer and more complex growth than most critics 
admit.” Yet his observations on this topic, acute and suggestive as 
they are, hardly warrant his conclusion that even Mark is not earlier than 
75 A.D. Holding the “ two document” theory to be, broadly speak- 
ing, justified, he proceeds to qualify it by making Mark itself a compi- 
lation from written sources, embellished with graphic touches from 
Peter’s own discourses. This work John Mark issued for readers 
already familiar with the /ogia, as a sort of supplement to the same 
(hence the slight logian element in Mark). Our Matthew is the third 
stage in a process starting with the Aramaic /ogia (Matthew’). 
Matthew was “an edition in Greek supplied with an outline of 
the public ministry and passion, and a very sparing enrichment of the 
discourses ;’’ while Matthew™ is “a complete recast, grouping the 
discourse material (with additions) into five great masses, taking up the 
additional material of Mark, retouching much of the parallel material 
of Matthew “, and supplying some legendary accretions in connec- 
tion with the external envelope formed by chaps. 1, 2, 28: 9-20, and 
some kindred matter (14: 28-31; 17: 24-27; 27: 3-8, 19, 24 f., 514-53, 
62-66). Here the evidence for Matthew™ is very shadowy, espe- 
cially in view of its supposed dependence on the source specially 
apparent in Luke. To this “ proto-gospel,” combining narrative and 
discourse (e. g., the parables peculiar to Luke), our author devotes 
much attention. By it he explains the one-third of the discourse 
material common to Matthew and Luke which has most verbal identity, 
and which “by its content and characteris unlikely to have ever formed 
part of the Zogia.”” Butwhen he says that the presence of this element 
in Matthew™ is thus accounted for,’ one feels that he has largely 
removed the need of assuming Matthew™ at all. Again, “the 
remarkable tendency of Matthew™ to reproduce Mark in a simpli- 
fied form, with variations coincident with Luke, finds explanation in the 
influence of an earlier source which all our evangelists employ, but 

"As he makes the “two years” of Acts 28:30 end early in 60, and does not 


admit any subsequent release, he is the freer to accept such a date, save for his views 
on the persecution involved in the epistle. 


2 Also the parallel narratives : Matt. 8:5-10 = Luke 7:1-9; Matt. 8: 18-22 = 
Luke 9: 57-62 (cf. 14: 26-35). 
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only Luke has utilized in its most fully developed form.” That is, the 
“secondary features of Mark” represent deviations from this proto- 
gospel (7. ¢., its narrative material, of which Mark makes “ meager 
use”); and this, “when used as the groundwork of Luke, was at an 
advanced stage of development, some parts being far later than others 
in origin, and the narrative was already supplied with its sequel on the 
preaching of the gospel to the nations” (p. 224). 

Here the author follows Feine in supposing a single document to 
underlie Luke and Acts, chaps. 6-12. Whether this be so or not — and 
a close study of Acts has left me more doubtful than before — one may 
well doubt two assumptions connected with his treatment of the 
sources of Acts. These are (1) that similarity of standpoint between 
Luke and Acts must needs be due toa document or documents used 
in both, and (2) that what Luke 1: 1-4 implies as to the use of docu- 
ments for the story of Christ’s ministry applies equally to the story of 
the apostolic church. But (1) the author of Acts would naturally 
write the Palestinian part of his second book in the spirit which he 
had learned from his favorite source for his first book, even though 
now he had no such document to guide him, but only oral accounts 
gathered from persons more or less sharing that standpoint; and (2) 
oral traditions might well be all that was to hand for the later history, 
which had not the value for Christian pietyjattaching to the words and 
deeds of the Messiah. No doubt the force of the latter consideration 
depends largely on the date of Acts ; and this Bacon gives as “ late in 
the reign of Domitian,” say 90-95. But for one who sees no clear 
sign pointing beyond 75 as the lower limit for Acts, it has a good deal 
of value. In any case, he has made his view of Acts largely determine 
his dating of the synoptics; and for those who, like the present 
writer, regard his handling of Acts as the section least free from bias, 
this will make his dating of Mark at least very doubtful. The notes 
on pp. 213-17, dealing with Acts, show that “vigor and rigor” 
which Matthew Arnold deprecated in some German criticism. State- 
ments such as these will win the assent only of minds of rather a 
formal order. “Personal interest in [Paul] the missionary hero had 
disappeared behind reverence for the apostolic function.” Paul “is 
not even reckoned an apostle, save in the broader sense, along with 
and after Barnabas, but a subordinate.* Peter receives the special 
Pauline revelation, the true apostle of the gentiles [only if there be 


3 Imagine a partisan of “the apostolic function” making the gospel reach the 
gentile world and its center (1 : 8) through “a subordinate.” 
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no historic progress in Acts, but only the play of categories]. Yet 
the writer is anything but unfriendly to Paul” (pp. 216f.). A sentence 
like the last must needs make one doubt whether our author has 
rightly caught the spirit of Acts, even on his own theory that its 
writer was “a Hellenistic Jew of the same type and period as the author 
of our Matthew, though a far more skilful and cultured writer.” He 
finds the formative spirit of Acts to be typically Jewish ; “the traces 
of working over attributable to a gentile hand, if any exist, are 
extremely slight, superficial, and doubtful.” This is paradox. Ram- 
say may not be right in all he has said about Acts and its author; but 
surely the “Travel Diary” is not the only thing that gives Acts its 
gentile and Pauline flavor. It extends far beyond the limits of that 
source, which Bacon confines to the “we”-passages. This restriction 
seems to the present writer quite arbitrary. Theirvividness and inter- 
est in concrete details are paralleled by passages in every part of the 
latter half of Acts. It looks, then, as if it all originated in the experi- 
ence of one mind, Luke’s. We have only to change the relation of 
the Jewish and gentile elements in Bacon’s assumed Hellenistic author, 
and say that Luke had been a Jewish proselyte, to be able to do justice 
to the Jewish element in Acts other than what is due to its sources of 
information in large parts of chaps. 1-12. Paul’s companion, who was 
1 able to appreciate and report Jewish Christian thought and feeling as 
| he does in Acts, chaps. 22—26, was quite able to compose chaps. 1-12.4 
We have dwelt on Acts because it is crucial for many problems of 
| the apostolicage. Thus Bacon feels free to solve those touching Acts, 
lI chap. 15, and Gal., chap. 2, in the most arbitrary way, separating Acts 
it 15 :1-18 —a conference on gentile freedom in general, followed by 
| ; Peter’s accompanying Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, Gal. 2: 1-11 — 
| 
} 


from the substance of Acts 15: 19ff., a garbled account of a second 

conference occasioned by complaints that Peter and others were disre- 

| garding the “law of meats” in mingling with gentile Christians. In 

the latter conference “ the elder brethren” in Jerusalem, in the absence 

of Peter and Paul, framed what they thought a fair compromise for 

| mixed communities, “to which all the Jews at Antioch save Paul gave - 
| 

| 

| 


in.” This is subjective criticism, indeed, and serves only to show how 
difficult it is logically to work out any theory which identifies, as 
Bacon does, Acts, chap. 15, with Gal. 2: 1-10. On the other hand, 
Bacon’s criticism of the pastoral epistles is on sound lines, since he 


4A detailed exposition of the position here outlined may be seen in the commen- 
tary in Acts shortly to appear inthe Century Bidle. 
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starts from the objective historical notices in 2 Tim., chap. 4, shows 
that these are not homogeneous, and, placing 2 Timothy as a whole just 
after Philippians, argues to earlier Pauline letters upon which 1 Tim- 
othy and Titus, as well as most of 2 Tim., 4: 9—end, are based. 

His discussion of the Johannine writings is very searching and 
instructive, quite apart from the exact conclusions reached. Holding 
strongly to the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse, ca. go-95 (the 
aged seer, perhaps, using the help of another to reduce his visions to 
writing), he naturally assigns the almost contemporary epistles to an 
unknown Ephesian elder (not the elder John, whose presence in 
“Asia” he disputes), to whom he also credits the first literary form 
given to the Johannine gospel material (esp. Zogia). Our present 
gospel is a working over of this first sketch (with dislocations as well 
as additions) by a less gifted member of the same Ephesian circle, 
whose hand is specially manifest in the appendix (chap. 21). 

Many other points call for notice, such as his late dates for several 
sub-apostolic writings—e. g., Didaché, 120-50, or 131-60 (its pres- 
ent form); Papias’s Expositions, 145-60 —and his reading of several 
parts of the latier’s famous preface, including a dubious emendation of 
the text (p. 42). But space fails. We can only add that the book will 
richly repay study (notably its descriptions of the various religious 
ideals operative in the later apostolic age), and not least by those who 
differ most from its conclusions, provided they are ready to use and 
abide by strict literary and historical methods. 


VERNON BARTLET. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


England. 


NoTICE SUR UN TRES ANCIEN MANUSCRIT GREC DE L’EVANGILE 
DE Saint Matruieu en onciales d’or sur parchemin pour- 
pré et orné de miniatures conservé 4 la Bibliothéque natio- 
nale (No. 1286 du Supplément grec). Par M. H. Omonr. 
(Tiré des Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
nationale et autres bibliotheques, Tome XXXVI.) Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1900. Pp. 81. Fr. 4. 


In December, 1899, a French officer, Captain de la Taille, found in 
the possession of an old woman at Sinope a considerable manuscript of 
the gospel of Matthew in gold letters on purple parchment. He pur- 
chased it, and from his hands it passed into the Bibliothéque nationale. 
It contains about one-third of Matthew, chaps. 7, 11, and 13-24 being 
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represented. There are forty-three large leaves inscribed in uncials in 
single columns, and adorned with five painted miniatures representing 
scenes from the gospel history. The gold letters, purple parchment, 
and painted miniatures recall the Vienna Genesis, the Ziirich Psalter, 
the Rossano Gospels, and a very few other manuscripts in which one 
or more of these sumptuous characteristics are present. 

M. Omont, with the text in uncial type, printed according to the 
lines and columns of the manuscript, and followed, for greater conven- 
ience of reference, by the text reduced to words and provided with 
accents, breathings, and punctuation. The text is thus rendered per- 
fectly accessible, and the textual evidence of the manuscript is further 
made intelligible by the presentation in the lower margin of the vari- 
ants of the Rossano and St. Petersburg Gospels, the two great purple 
uncials with which it most clearly allies itself in form, probable date 
and source, and type of text. The miniatures, reproductions of four 
of which are given, especially resemble the famous miniatures in the 
Rossano codex. The manuscript was thus probably written in the 
time of Justinian or his immediate successors, under the influence of 
Constantinople, if not in that city itself. But, despite its age, the 
interest attaching to the manuscript is artistic rather than textual, as 
the text preserved in these sumptuous uncials is of little critical value. 


EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Text oF THE New TestaMEnT. By K. Lake. (‘Oxford 
Church Text Books.”) London: Rivingtons, 1901. Pp. 
104. Is. 


Mr. LakeE’s book is the most concise little volume on textual criti- 
cism that has yet appeared. Such a book is clearly intended as the 
merest introduction to the subject. Eleven of its hundred pages are 
devoted to the object and method of textual criticism. An equal 
space is given to the uncials, twice as much to the versions, and there 
are chapters on the history of modern criticism and on the Western 
text. There seems to be no section on Greek palzography, doubtless 
through limitations of space. Yet into these narrow limits Mr. Lake 
has gathered a great deal on the history, method, and materials of 
criticism. While his English is not always of the smoothest, the book 
is distinctly readable, the difficulty of presenting technical matters in 
a way free from technicality having been pretty successfully met. His 
knowledge is thoroughly up to date, and in the movement toward the 
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Western text he is keenly interested. One misses Professor Gregory’s 
name from the index, and his Zextkritik, now appearing, from the 
short bibliographical list. Dr. Resch should not be styled professor 
(p. 90), and it is hardly adequate to say that “there are apparently no 
manuscripts extant’ of the Philoxenian Syriac (p. 39), unless Pococke 
was wrong about the manuscript now in the Bodleian, and Dr. Hall 
about the Williams manuscript. ‘ Evangeliom dampharsa Mattai” 
(p. 33) should probably be read “Evangelion damépharréshé [da} 
Mattai” in transliterating the title of the Cureton gospels. But Mr. 
Lake’s book is a good one and will help many to an understanding of 
problems and progress in the study of the New Testament text. 


EpcGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das EvANGELIUM DER WAHRHEIT. Eine neue Lésung der 
Johanneischen Frage. Von JOHANNES KREYENBUHL. Erster 
Band. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1900. Pp. 752. M. 20. 

Wuer:E indefinite time and patience are available it may be worth 
the reader’s while to sift these mountains of words. But only the 
author’s unquestionable learning and originality can palliate his abso- 
lute imperviousness to the claims of other subjects and other views of 
the same subject on the reader’s attention. 

The theory that our fourth gospel is an ecclesiastical loan from the 
camp of second-century Gnosticism, the work principally employed by 
Basilides and Valentinus, and sometimes designated “ Evangelium 
Veritatis,” adopted, however, with slight changes by Irenzus and later 
fathers as the work of John the Apostle, although in reality a produc- 
tion of Menander, the follower of Simon Magus, has abundant origi- 
nality ; and under the given conditions of our almost entire ignorance 
of what these Gnostic leaders really taught, and our author’s very 
remarkable familiarity with the sources, skilfully and ingeniously 
employed to prove the representations of Ignatius, Ireneus,and Hippo- 
lytus mere ignorant caricatures of the more mystical and spiritual con- 
ceptions of Gnostic Christianity, it admits even of a certain approxima- 
tion to plausibility. Unfortunately, to Dr. Kreyenbiihl “criticism” means 
no more than ingenuity, and “demonstration ” than plausibility. Hence 
these mountains of baseless special pleading, while such prodigious 
objections as are involved in the assumption that 1 John is not only 
from a different hand, but an actual polemic against the gospel, are 
passed over as trifles, that we may be hurried on to inferences and corol- 
laries from opinions that are far from having won our assent. 
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Literally one-tenth part of this prodigious space would be ample 
for a concise and readable presentation of the theory, including all 
that could fairly be treated as evidence pertinent to the subject. And 
the author has in preparation a second volume possibly as bulky as the 
first! It is to be feared that a combination of such exasperating 
faults, prolixity and partiality, both in so extreme a form, will deprive 
the author of the hearing he really deserves. Within decent limits of 
space, and with less intolerant infatuation with his own opinion, so 
much erudition and enthusiasm might have served a useful purpose in 
correcting our one-sided ideas of Christian Gnosticism and its great 
founders, Simon of Gitta and his successors, in opening our eyes to the 
fact that Gnosticism must be treated not so much from the polemic point 
of view of the Fathers, but as an esoteric tendency in Christian thought, 
of which all shades could doubtless have been found within and with- 
out the church, from simple Pauline mysticism to extreme libertine 
antinomianism. The rise of the Johannine literature marks the period 
of discrimination between legitimate and illegitimate Gnosticism. 
However absurd, therefore, the supposition that the church of 150 
A. D. and later could have taken over as its own the actual published 
and widely known system of its chief antagonist, we have much to 
learn from the critic who can assign to this literature its proper place 
in the gamut. This author in his independence, his first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the often obscure and inaccessible sources, his wide reading, 
and especially his enthusiastic sympathy for the much-abused, grossly 
misrepresented Gnostic, has admirable qualifications for the task. 
Were it possible for him to join with his erudition something of the 
judicial spirit, not merely in estimating the relative weight of argu- 
ment and counter-argument, hypothesis and objection, but in eliminat- 
ing obstructive masses of irrelevance and premature deduction, we 
might look for his further productions in this field with other senti- 
ments than mere resignation to the inevitable. At least let there be 
some means in Vol. II, besides the bare table of contents covering 
a single page of Vol. I, for finding our way through this labyrinth. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE First INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. By GrorGE HOLLeEy GIL- 
BERT. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp.x+ 429. $1.25. 
‘*WHEN Paul speaks of being free from the law, it is the law as an 
institute of righteousness which is meant, not the Old Testament as a 
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body of moral and spiritual truths.” This sentence, chosen at random, 
illustrates Dr. Gilbert’s admirable qualities. He has a fine power of 
discrimination and a fresh, direct, terse, and clear expression. He 
makes the learner understand ; and the treatment of some matters, as 
for instance the words on “God is light” (p. 302), will stimulate 
many to homiletic application of the thought. Dr. Gilbert is resolved 
upon an impartial and historical determination of the contents of the 
New Testament, and the clearness and directness of apprehension and 
expression are congruous with the perfect sincerity of his purpose and 
method. The opening chapters present Paul’s view of Christ, with a 
suggestion of polemic against older interpretations; but the adoption 
of this manner has obviously no other motive than that of securing 
perfect distinctness as to Paul’s meaning. With possible dissent from 
some of Dr. Gilbert’s critical views as to authorship and authenticity, 
one may gladly recognize in this work and the same author’s Revelation 
of Jesus a valuable treatment of New Testament theology. 
Nevertheless, this book follows the older type of such works, with 
methods which that branch of biblical science is now learning to dis- 
card. Paul is studied too much as if he were a scholastic writer. We 
hear, for example, of a “doctrine” of hope, and get all too much of 
patient detail and discrimination on the topic, as if Paul’s joy in hope- 
fulness of faith constituted a specific and differentiated notion in a 
system of ideas. A comparison of pp. 121 and 114 shows, how- 
ever, that Dr. Gilbert cannot alway differentiate it from a “ doctrine of 
faith.” An even more artificial result is a Pauline doctrine of prayer. 
To some extent, thus, the contents of epistles are presented in rela- 
tions foreign to the apostle’s mind. It is, indeed, a scientific method 
which is used, but not the method of that historical psychology which 
can make us see and feel as Paul saw and felt. It is an inductive study 
of the contents of documents, but it yields only materials for such a 
historical construction as restores the original impact of the thought. 
Dr. Gilbert cannot admit antinomies in Paul’s ideas. The new 
creation of the Christian is “a strong figure.” The Christian’s right- 
eousness is the beginning of a career which ends in righteousness. 
This is put in a way which helps to a comprehension of the religious 
problem itself, but it is more than doubtful if it reproduces things as 
they lay in the mind of Paul. In some instances the meaning of Paul 
is settled by the use of a logic which he may not have shared. “Ifthe 
sins which are transferred to Christ are forgiven to the sinner, they 
cannot also be punished.” This is surely a Socinian method of exegesis, 
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and it results in a version which modernizes and even neutralizes the 
ardent apostle. The violent overstatement that Paul “explicitly 
sanctions” second marriages in 1 Cor. 7:8 is used to support the 
explanation of 1 Tim. 3:2, “husband of one wife,” as forbidding 
unchastity in a bishop! Such a method easily finds election con- 
ditioned by foreknowledge, and, following Beyschlag, Dr. Gilbert 
softens the Pauline thought still further by a distinction between 
messianic privilege and eternal salvation. Some details seem to the 
reviewer clearly erroneous, as that Christ is the specific object of Chris- 
tian faith (p. 113), or that “I” in Romans, chap. 7, is for Paul rather 
than an ideal argumentative “I,” or the phrase “eloquence of angels” 
for 1 Cor. 13:1. 

The main dissent, however, must be from the effort to harmonize 
by means of a rationalistic exegesis, and by the use of the Lehrdegriff 
method, with its artificializing, scholasticizing misconception of the 
biblical writers. The latter method confuses what is homiletic and 
what is doctrinal, what is religious and what is theological. It forgets 
that rhetorical feeling may change the word without changing the idea. 
The harmonizing exegesis seems to be influenced by interests that 
belong to apologetics or systematic theology. The more radical 
treatment that leaves inconsistencies to a modern reader need not 
impair the religious value of Scripture. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


THE BrisiicaL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Ezra P. 
Goutp. (‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” edited by Shailer 
Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xvi-+ 221. 
$0.75. 

An OvuTLine OF New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Davip Foster 
Estes. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1900. Pp. vi+ 
253. $1.25. 

THESE two books cover practically the same ground, but in a 
strikingly different way. Dr. Gould’s is more comprehensive in its 
treatment and more vigorous in its style of thought. In fact, it is 
much more of a book than we should look for after working through 
his commentary on Mark. 

It is a clear illustration of the principle that biblical theology, as 
a historical science, depends for its conclusions on the results of a his- 
torical criticism and a historical exegesis of its sources —a principle 
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which the author openly avows in the opening pages of his book. 
Unfortunately, however, the criticism and the exegesis which he employs 
are antiquated, making it thus almost inevitable that his theological 
conceptions of the writings discussed should be open to question. 

This is seen especially in his tendency to assign to an anti-Pauline 
theology such writings as Ephesians, Colossians, the Pastorals, 
Hebrews, 2 Peter, Jude, and the Johannine literature on the basis of 
an exegesis which interprets them as dominated more or less by an 
Alexandrian philosophy, and of a criticism which relegates them to a 
second-century date. 

The book is also a clear illustration of the fact that a man’s criti- 
cism and exegesis are controlled by his philosophical ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that fundamental to his conception 
of New Testament theology is his belief that there have passed over 
into the writings of the newer dispensation the essential contrasts 
which classify the literature of the older period—the contrast of 
prophet and priest, of prophet and scribe, of prophet and philosopher, 
the growth and contrasts of the messianic idea. 

In these contrasts the prophet stands for that which is spiritually 
ideal and finds its highest manifestation in the teaching of Jesus. 
(Logia and Mark.) 

This spiritual teaching of Jesus reacts in the early teaching of the 
Twelve toward a Jewish messianism (early chapters of Acts); is par- 
tially recovered by Paul to spirituality and catholicity, but in the 
process becomes mixed with dogmatic and priestly elements (Pauline 
epistles); is later, through the consequent debate of the Twelve with 
Paul, brought into clear statement by them (James, 1 Peter, and later 
synoptic additions); and finally, under the influence of Alexandrianism, 
goes out almost necessarily into a system of speculative philosophy. 

To those who follow carefully Dr. Gould’s detailed working out of 
these regulative ideas it will not be difficult to discover that he is 
largely in the grasp of an immanistic metaphysics. 

Dr. Estes goes to the opposite extreme from Dr. Gould, accepting 
all the canonical New Testament books as authentic documents and 
so distinguishing among them rather as to stages of apostolic think- 
ing than as to classes of apostolic and non-apostolic thought. 

Following the strict idea of biblical theology, the author might be 
expected to develop these stages historically; but he has evidently 
confused his conception of biblical theology with that of biblical 
dogmatics, giving up the sequential treatment and insisting, as 
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characteristic of his method, on a unity of treatment, as not only pre- 
supposed by the nature of the science, but as demanded by the “ historic 
and demonstrable unity of the New Testament itself” (p. 11). 

The book is admirable for its clearness and conciseness of style, but 
we fear it will prove as unsatisfactory through the evident presence 
behind it of an apologetic motive as Dr. Gould’s through the clear 
presence there of a motive which, if termed at all, must be considered 
rationalistic. 


M. W. JAcoBus. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


DiE NEUTESTAMENTLICHE LEHRE VON DER SELIGKEIT UND IHRE 
BEDEUTUNG FUR DIE GEGENWART. Dargestellt von ARTHUR 
Titus. 4 Bande. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1895-1900. 

I. Jesu Lehre vom Reich Gottes. Pp. xii+199. M. 3.60.—II. 

Der Paulinismus unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. Pp. 

ix+290. M. 6.40.—III. Die Johanneische Anschauung unter 

dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. Pp. viiit+143. M. 3.20.—IV. 

Die vulgare Anschauung von der Seligkeit im Urchristenthum, 

ihre Entwicklung bis zum Uebergang in katholische Formen. Pp. 

xi+250. M. 5.80. 

Tuis is a work of more than ordinary importance. Such is the 
opinion of the German university authorities, for the publication of 
the first volume in 1895 was followed by the call of the author from 
his place as Privatdocent in Berlin to an extraordinary professorship 
at Kiel, and between the third and fourth parts (the last three being 
all published in 1900) he was made doctor of theology by Berlin. A 
careful examination of the work bears out this official judgment. 
Titius possesses the gift of speech in a remarkable degree, reminding 
one of Harnack in this respect. There is everywhere the copious flow 
of a mind alert and fully informed as to what it wishes to say. Every 
sentence is full of matter, and the whole presses onward with the 
irresistible current of a great stream of systematic truth. 

The work is of great importance, as it seems to this reviewer, 
because marking, in conjunction with Kaftan’s Dogmattk, a high point 
in the re-establishment among Ritschlians of the great evangelical 
positions which Ritschl himself somewhat obscured. In a sense, this 
is a book of extreme radical positions. The criticism of the New Tes- 
tament is given the fullest play. The Apocalypse, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 
and Acts are all reckoned to the postcanonical writings, and put on 
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quite a level with the Shepherd of Hermas, etc. But the outcome of 
the criticism is, on the whole, to establish the unity of the great ele- 
ments of the New Testament in their essential teachings, the unity, 
that is to say, of the synoptics, Paul, and John. And, in minor posi- 
tions, old evangelical points of view and conclusions which have for 
quite a while been “buried beneath the rubbish-heap of time” are 
brought out and shown to be the necessary result of the most recent 
examination of the facts. 

The spirit of the book may be imagined from the dedication of the 
first part to Professors Kaftan and Bernhard Weiss. It has been so 
long the custom in certain quarters to adopt a supercilious attitude 
toward this latter teacher, the unequaled master of the science of bib- 
lical theology, which he himself may be said to have created, and to 
imply that anyone who sees unity in the New Testament, as Weiss 
does, is deficient in true historic penetration, that it seems a distinct 
act of courage—a flinging out of a banner—to put his name at the 
front of the work. But there is nothing partisan in what follows. 
Weiss is not accepted slavishly. We have here throughout an inde- 
pendent and exceeding fresh study of biblical theology. The writer 
has weighed all that others have had to say, and his scales have borne 
the weights of truth alone. The result is an exceedingly well-balanced 
and comprehensive view of that phase of truth which forms the theme. 
A scholar who rejects Titius’s critical positions may generally rely upon 
his exegetical processes and results. We think that we mark also a 
growing conservatism and soundness as the work proceeds. 

Turning now to the first part, we find it divided into three subor- 
dinate parts, treating of “The Kingdom of Glory,” of “The Kingdom 
in its Inner Constitution and the Comparative Value of its Different 
Portions,” and of “The Death of Jesus in its Significance for the 
Kingdom.” We must content ourselves with noticing special and iso- 
lated points rather than describing the general current of the book, 
which would overstep the limits of a review, and which may be in a 
large measure anticipated by the specialist. Thus the introduction is 
largely engaged upon the rise in the mind of Jesus of the expectation 
of death. “In the first joy of his work he may have hoped that his 
work for the whole people would substantially succeed, although he 
never concealed from himself the great difficulties. The more openly, 
then, his failure with the great mass of the people appeared, the nearer 
the thought of death approached him” (p. 18). Still, he thinks this 
expectation formed “surprisingly early,” and has little agreement with 
those who find in Jesus a disappointed enthusiast. 
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The idea of the kingdom of God rests upon old Jewish notions, but 
it is at once enlarged in Jesus’ conception by other elements. It isa 
“kingdom of glory” from the first. That is, it is “mightier than all 
the kingdoms of the earth, of eternal duration, without limitation by 
any other kingdom, founded by God himself, and at its head stands 
Jesus as King, a Lord over heaven and earth” (p.29). The transcend- 
ent character of Jesus is thus indicated from the start. 

The second subordinate part is by far the most important, both for 
length and matter. Titius comes early to the consideration of 
miracles. He assumes, without the slightest hesitation or ambiguity, 
the reality of the biblical miracles. He views them, by a turn of 
thought not common, not so much as signs and proofs of Jesus’ mes- 
sianic office, nor merely as deeds of mercy naturally flowing from such 
a person as Jesus, but in the light of acts of power, which are single 
exemplifications of what the whole coming of the kingdom of God is, 
of the entrance of omnipotence into the affairs of men. “The most 
weighty result of our investigation seems to me to be that the super- 
naturalistic conception of miracles which Jesus had was inseparably 
interwoven with his ethical and religious consciousness, and con- 
tributed to the increase of his religious certainty, and to the warmth 
and power of his love of his neighbor” (p. 55). Much attention is 
paid to the ethical teachings of Jesus, with valuable results. Jesus’ 
freedom from all false asceticism is emphasized. ‘‘ He sought to pro- 
duce an inner spiritual, not an external, separation of his disciples from 
the world” (p. 69). 

Contemporary discussions in America lend interest to what Titius 
has to say about the pre-existence of Christ. “The title ‘Son of God,’ 
in its proper signification, denotes not merely, according to the 
favorite conception, a religious and moral, but a metaphysical, relation 
of essential likeness with God I cannot regard it impossible 
that the general New Testament idea of the pre-existence of Christ 
goes back to expressions of Jesus himself, that in particular really his- 
torical material lies at the basis of the discourses of John 
synoptic accounts contain, it is true, nothing of the idea of pre-exist- 
ence, but they lead to an analogous idea,” as, for example, the account 
of the baptism, where Jesus is at once acknowledged as the “Son of 
God” and anointed with the Holy Spirit (pp. 118 f.). 

The discussion of the death of Christ, in the third subordinate 
part, is the least satisfactory in the volume. It comes out with nothing 
more than the old Socinian view, utterly irreconcilable with the 
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general drift of the New Testament, that Jesus’ death is “the means of 
hastening his coming, since he is thereby endowed with eternal life, 
exalted to God, and furnished with the power to establish the kingdom 
of God upon earth in an adequate form” (p. 169). The previous dis- 
cussions are much influenced by the recent publications of Harnack 
and others upon the Lord’s Supper, in which, for the purpose of 
avoiding certain extreme positions of high Lutheran orthodoxy, they 
have gone to the opposite extreme of an entirely subjective interpreta- 
tion of the evangelists. Titius thinks that Jiilicher has “shaken the 
tradition that Jesus himself established a memorial supper for his 
death” (p. 153). But to follow the line of the discussion more 
directly: There are two passages in Jesus’ own words referring to the 
value of his death, Mark 10:45 and 14:22 ff. Of these, the first 
refers to “deliverance from the destruction of eternal death” (p. 148). 
But this is not gained by a “vicarious suffering of punishment,” but 
“ransom from death positively considered is nothing else than intro- 
duction into the kingdom of God.” This idea receives no correction 
from the second passage cited, for “the most important and surest 
result” of the investigations of Harnack and others is “that one must 
explain the meaning of the words of the Lord’s Supper, not as per- 
taining to the forgiveness of sins, but to the impartation of life” (p. 
150). The phrase in Matthew, “for the remission of sins,” is rejected 
as not being authentic, because the rest “could” not have let so 
important an element drop, and because, if Paul had known of it, he 
would have been sure to put it in, because strongly supporting his own 
idea. The blood is the “blood of the covenant,” and that has nothing 
to do with the forgiveness of sins. Such criticism will ultimately be 
regarded, we think, as purely subjective and valueless. But the out- 
come is somewhat improved by the later volumes. 

We leave the first part of the work, therefore, with the impression 
that we have here a multitude of fine, detailed discussions of various 
important points in Jesus’ teaching, and, in the midst of the most 
perfect critical freedom, a decided return toward older standards of 
orthodoxy; but in the second part, Paulinism, this impression is 
greatly increased. The successive chapters are: “The Idea of God,” 
“ The Completion of Salvation,” “The Fundamental Religious Tone,” 
“View of the World and of Life,” “ Religion and Morals,” “ The Idea 
of Justification,” “‘ The Idea of Salvation in its Pneumatic Form.” In 
respect to the particulars of the volume we shall say little. But we wish 
to call especial attention to certain contributions in the introduction 
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which are as valuable as they are timely. A section “To Orienta- 
tion” precedes the formal “Introduction,” and in this we have the 
following important observations: “‘ We possess authentic writings from 
no Christian circle which was entirely uninfluenced by Paul 

For the courses of thought to which our investigation is directed a 
great continuity may be shown This far-reaching uniformity, 
with all the actual variation and difference, allows us to view this 
literature as one whole, and what, consequently, in any single pres- 
entation might become a torso, becomes in various ways a constituent 
member of one great system” (p. 4). Within this unity there are three 
distinguishable groups — Paulinism, the Johannine group, and the 
“average view of the common man” till the change toward Catholicism 
began, in the presentation of which last, however, extra-canonical 
works are brought into the consideration. 

Coming now, in the “Introduction,” more particularly to Paulin- 
ism, Titius calls attention to Paul’s apparent neglect of the historical 
teaching of Jesus, which he explains by the assumption, on Paul’s part, 
“that the deepest meaning of the death and exaltation of the Messiah 

. Must reveal itself to the careful student of the Old Testament 
under the guidance of the Spirit even without the personal instruction 
of Jesus” (p. 9). The question must now arise whether this Paul, 
resting upon such assumptions, was in fact acquainted with the preach- 
ing of Jesus and loyal to it. Hereupon follows a most minute investi- 
gation, the result of which is that Paul shows, in the form of his 
instructions, in their language, and particularly in their underlying 
thoughts, the most intimate acquaintance with the form of Jesus’ 
teaching as we now have it in the three synoptic gospels. It is, of 
course, impossible to cite examples here. The next step is at once 
taken by Titius: “All agreement with the teaching of Jesus denotes at 
once agreement with the original apostles A new element is 
added to the view of the original apostles only by the reference of 
salvation to the death and resurrection of Jesus. This is, certainly, of 
the greatest importance, because here appears the element which gives 
Paulinism its characteristic stamp in distinction from the teaching of 

But, on the other side, the proposition that Christ died 
for our sins, for which the Scripture proof from prophecy is cited, 
belongs to the original apostolic deposit of doctrine. The permanent 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper points to the worth of the death of 
Christ. We cannot fail to note that all these are thoughts, by the 
emphasizing of which the original apostles came more than half way 
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to meet the Pauline type of doctrine” (pp. 18 f.). The reflex operation 
of this style of thought, with the clear acknowledgment of the place of 
the death of Christ in the system of Paul (pp. 168 ff.), will do much, 
undoubtedly, to place the doctrine of the atonement, when the prom- 
ised systematic part of Titius’s work shall appear, in a much more 
satisfactory light. 

The third, Johannine, part discusses in successive chapters “The 
Eschatology,” “ Eternal Life in the Present Time,” “Grace,” “ Sonship 
with God,” “ Morals,” “ Communion with Christ and with God,” “ The 
Spirit,” “ Knowledge.” The author takes no definite position upon the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. This, he thinks, will favor 
objectivity in the presentation of the contents of the gospel. The 
unity of the gospel, so that separation between Jesus’ words and the 
writer’s conception of their meaning is impossible, is emphasized. In 
like manner is its dependence upon the main premises of the Pauline 
way of viewing things. While it has risen far above the concrete con- 
troversies in which Paul was engaged, and pays no attention to the 
entire Jewish circle of thought, but is rather influenced by Hellenism, 
it is engaged upon the purely spiritual conception of salvation. “An 
inner modification of the spiritual position of Jesus we do not find 
here, but, on the contrary, one may say that the spiritual manner of 
the religious doctrine of Jesus first found its congenial expression in 
the Hellenic philosophical atmosphere, in its idealism” (p. 5). In 
complete contradiction to the favorite position of Ritschl and Harnack, 
Titius maintains that “there exists a deep-going, inner relationship 
between the spiritual faith of Jesus and his apostles with the Hellen- 
istic, yes, with the Hellenic, Socratic-Platonic idealism” (p. 7). 

To notice some single points: The office of the death of Christ 
gets fuller recognition than in former parts of the work. Even the 
utterances of Jesus about freedom through his word are not to be 
brought up against the “propitiating power” of his death. Such 
expressions “have a provisional character, while the complete work of 
Jesus, inclusive of his death, is not yet brought into the account” 
(p. 47). The complete abandonment of the Ritschlian position, by 
which all personal communion with God and Christ was denied out 
of fear of pietism, is another point of excellence in this volume. ‘The 
being of Christ in the believer must be understood as a supernatural 
dwelling and operating of the Exalted One in his disciples” (p. 68), 
“a relation with the living, glorified Christ by person to person” 
(p. 69). The pre-existence of Christ is most definitely accepted (pp. 
73 ff.). 
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Of the fourth part, which pursues the theme under nearly the same 
rubrics as the two foregoing, I will note only what it says about the 
death of Christ. Speaking of the view prevailing in the common 
circles of the early Christianity after it passed out from beneath the 
personal influence of the apostles, Titius says: “The original Christian 
reference of the death of Christ to the propitiation of sin has become 
uncertain. There are circles in which this reference is wholly lacking. 
There are others which hold fast to the relation of the death of Christ 
to baptism, and derive the sin-forgiving power of this sacrament 
from it, but know nothing of a relation of that death to the continuous 
sinfulness of Christians In Ignatius there are again strong 
references of the death of Christ to forgiveness, and here the influence 
of Hebrews may be traced. Hebrews took up again the original 
apostolic reference of the death of Christ to the forgiveness of sins, 
perfected it, and made it influential in a way the effects of which are 
plainly traceable in the documents of this period” (p. 173). 

Altogether, then, the work shows a great advance in objectivity and 
comprehensiveness upon many of the workers in the field of biblical 
theology, who have often been so “undogmatic” that they have failed 
to see the peculiar character of the whole evangelical period. Titius 
is certainly as “free” as any of them; but has vastly more sense of 
what will ultimately be clearer yet, the essential unity of the New Tes- 
tament period. Fora rich mine of special and detailed discussions 
we know no recent work superior to this. It is indispensable to the 


thorough student. Frank Hucu Foster. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


De Hertice Doop NAAR HET NIEUWE TESTAMENT. Door G. 
VELLINGA. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, Igo1. Pp. 88. 
F. 0.90. 

Tuis is not an interesting book to read. Its style is scrappy, and 
it contains a great many minute distinctions which are altogether 
needless. There is also much repetition, and several of the sentences 
are not grammatically constructed. 

The matter of the book, although the book is not a great one, is 
much superior to its form. The author is a good scholar, and deals 
with every passage in the New Testament that bears upon his subject. 

The book has five chapters, entitled (1) “Matthew 28:19;” (2) 
“The Gospels ;” (3) “The Acts ;” (4) “The Epistles ;” (5) “Baptism 
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according to the New Testament.” Chaps. 2, 3, and 4 amplify and 
elucidate the conclusions obtained from a careful study of Matt. 
28:19, and the last chapter is a summary of obtained results. Of 
Matt. 28:19 the author says that Bawrifew and &ddoxew are co-ordi- 
nate and are the subject of pabyrevev. Baptism as an institution is a 
command of Jesus Christ. It must be administered to all who profess 
belief in him. Its effect is that it puts the person baptized into a new 
relation to God. It incorporates him into the church, but does not 
change his nature. It has absolutely no mystical value. Baptism 
may be defined as a pledge of repentance on the part of the sinner, 
and a promise of forgiveness on the part of God. Neither the signifi- 
cance of baptism nor the practice in the New Testament justifies the 
baptism of children. 

The person who performs the act of baptism must be a believer in 
Jesus. It was usually left to evangelists and helpers, and is inferior in 
importance to the work of teaching. The material used was water, 
and the form was generally immersion, but in some cases immersion 
is hardly conceivable. Our modern baptismal formula is incorrect. 
In Matt. 28:19, with which it is connected, we do not read év r@ évd- 
pati, but els 7d dvoua; it is nowhere used in the New Testament; and 
since baptism is commanded by Jesus, it can be done only in his 
name. “I baptize thee in the name of Jesus Christ unto God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” would be more nearly correct. 


GERALD D. HEvVER. 
WENOoNA, ILL. 


Tue Cuurcu (Eccresia). By Grorce Dana BoarpMan. New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 217. $1.50. 


Tue author of this book traces in a simple, lucid way the evolution 
of the apostolic church. He carefully ascertains and states just what 
the New Testament says—no more, no less—and sharply discriminates 
between what Scripture declares and inference from Scripture. He 
holds that the mission of the church is “to serve God by serving man,” 
but that the church, up to the present time, “compared with her mis- 
sion and resources,” has been “‘a tragic failure.” ‘To secure success, she 
must have a clearer view of her mission, must readjust her methods, 
and follow Jesus as her only captain. While ritual and creed are 
important, the pre-eminent need is Christ-like work for men. 

Several modern problems that confront the church are discussed in 
an interesting way; such as church membership, baptism, the Lord’s 
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Supper, creeds, worship, polity, lay missionaries, and church unification. 
What he says on the last subject is specially discriminating and forceful. 

In the third and last part of the volume he sets before us “The 
Church as a Divine Ideal,” and makes the church as the bride of 
Christ his climax. 

He does not regard the church polity of the New Testament as 
binding on us. It was only a beginning, and was destined to further 
growth. But the churches of the New Testament were unquestionably 
pure democracies. Changes wrought in them destroyed their primi- 
tive character. What is called growth is rather displacement. Oligar- 
chical and hierarchical governments were substituted for them. These 
governments overrode and repressed individual freedom, and produced 
long and bitter conflicts that ended in manifold schisms. It at least 
becomes doubtful to the average mind whether such displacement of 
the primitive church had the divine approval. So far as theological 
thought is concerned, our author justly thinks that it would be an 
immense gain to get back to Christ and the apostles; but why would 
it not be an equal gain to get back of all ecclesiastical hierarchies to 
the pure democracy of the apostolic churches? Nor should we be 
oblivious of the fact that in our own day the strong drift, both in civil 
and ecclesiastical governments, is toward democracy. 

With consummate rhetorical skill the author paints a dark picture 
of the faults of the apostolic churches, and urges these faults as a rea- 


son why we are not bound to accept the polity of those churches. But 
that polity was not the cause of their misdemeanors ; their wrong con- 
duct did indeed put a great strain on the simple democratic polity 
under which they acted, but the fact that it worked so well in such 
adverse circumstances is its decisive vindication. 


The author also ably discusses the question as to whether baptism 
is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, and concludes that the Scrip- 
tures fairly interpreted do not teach that it is. But in this contention 
he does not seem to us to give sufficient place to apostolic example, 
and to the inherent relation of the two ordinances. 

The author’s style is peculiar to himself; this is as it should be; 
but the superabundance of his brilliant antitheses is at times somewhat 
wearisome. 

The book is irenical. It is a strong plea for Christian “‘ unifica- 
tion.” Any writing or any act that will help Christendom on toward 


that goal we hail with delight. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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PLOTINS STELLUNG ZUM GNOSTICISMUS UND KIRCHLICHEN CHRIS- 
TENTUM. Von Carl SCHMIDT.— FRAGMENTE EINER SCHRIFT 
DES MARTYRERBISCHOFS PETRUS VON ALEXANDRIEN. Von 
CarRL SCHMIDT.— ZUR HANDSCHRIFTLICHEN UEBERLIEFERUNG 
DES CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. Von OrTroSTAHLin. (= TZezte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
N.F.,V.4.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. xi+ 90; + 50; 
+8. M. 5. 

SCHMIDT examines a somewhat neglected aspect of the system of 
Plotinus : its conscious relation to Christianity as encountered in a 
Gnostic form. Porphyry’s life of Plotinus mentions the presence (in 
Rome) of many Christians and of other heretics who are perverts from 
the ancient philosophy. They use works of authors whose names 
suggest Alexandrian origin and apocalyptic works ascribed to Zoroaster, 
Zostrianos, Nikotheos, Allogenes, Mesos, and others. Apparently 
Plotinus had among his hearers personal friends of long standing 
addicted originally and still to Gnostic speculation, and successful in 
making converts by their disputations. Plotinus not only commissioned 
Amelius and Porphyry to examine the genuineness of these apocalypses, 
but combated the doctrine himself with the arguments preserved in 
the ninth book of the second Zanead. Plotinus represents his oppo- 
nents as compounding a special philosophy out of Plato and new- 
fangled oriental notions. Fascinated by the latter element, they 
disparage the blessed ancients of thought. The polemic against the 
sect is so confined to the main points at issue between them and 
Platonic monism that the special place of the sect among Gnostic 
schools is not at once clear. There are resemblances to the Valen- 
tinian mythology, but the apocalyptic literature, hardly to be expected 
among later Valentinians in the West, furnishes another clue. Data in 
Clement of Alexandria show like speculations and similar repudiation 
of the moral law and the use of an apocalypse of Zoroaster among the 
followers of Prodicus, who were not a distinct sect like the Valen- 
tinians, but belonged to the large group of Gnostic conventicles ori- 
ginating in Syria and widespread in Egypt under various names 
(Sethians, Ophites, etc.). In this general group, according to Epipha- 
nius, “Seven Books” of Allogenes had currency, and the Coptic works 
of the Bruce codex attest also an apocalypse of Nikotheos. These and 
other facts seem clearly to identify the Roman group disputing with 
Plotinus as a later manifestation of the earlier known Egyptian party. 

In this discussion Schmidt adds nothing of substance to his work 
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on the Codex Brucianus (1892), but he presents the materials freshly 
in relation to a topic suggested in his former work. He conceives the 
epoch as one in which three systems of Alexandrian thought compete 
for supremacy and mutually affect one another. These systems are 
typified by the names of Plotinus, Valentine, Origen, and have their 
ultimate roots in Greek philosophy, oriental myth, and Jewish mono- 
theism. They have ideas alike in form, but totally unlike in value and 
in the correlated practical ideals. Gnosticism and Christianity made 
compromises—they were Hellenized ; but the exact manner in which 
this process went on is not yet so clear as the fact itself. Schmidt 
arouses interest in this historical problem without as yet furnishing an 
exposition. His special object is to show that the Neoplatonic school, 
even from its beginning, was largely shaped as a reaction against 
Christianity, and that Plotinus, not Porphyry, began the Neoplatonic 
polemic against the new religion. In all this Schmidt’s enthusiasm 
carries him too far. He does not succeed in showing on the part of 
Plotinus any consciousness of Christianity proper. He contributes 
only an ampler consideration of the fact that Plotinus had to combat 
Gnostic utterances in his own conferences. While it is probable that 
the arguments of £wm., III, ii and iii, are prompted by the Gnostic 
ascription of the world to an evil demiurge, the extent of the polemic 
outside of Znm., II, 9,is exaggerated. The defense of free will against 
fatalism, for example, is surely aimed at the Stoics, and the repeated 
attack on the idea of deliberate creation of the world in time by a con- 
scious exercise of power can hardly be traced so confidently and exclu- 
sively to the Christian provocation. By making the primal absolute 
unity above consciousness, Plotinus was compelled, by needs of his 
own speculative system, to antagonize a conscious production of the 
manifold from the one. Schmidt’s point of view is justified only in 
the larger relation in which Kirchner has already exhibited the system 
of Plotinus as an expression of a classical revival against the inroads of 
oriental influences. 

In his second contribution Schmidt draws a long bow. The frag- 
ment published from a Coptic manuscript is plainly from Peter of 
Alexandria, but the editor is not content without thorough detail con- 
cerning the career of Peter in the Diocletian persecution. A doubt 
of the authenticity might appeal to the common notion that strict 
observance of Sunday began with the legislation of Constantine, while 
here, ten years earlier, a strict observance is enjoined. It is prudently 
suggested, however, that imperial legislation would correspond to 
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Christian preferences already expressed. Subsequent church argu- 
ments, furtherthore, appeal to the sabbath laws of the Old Testament, 
a norm that had long been operative. The fragment is of interest only 
when, as here, a competent scholar brings its details into relation with 
the full apparatus of his knowledge. 

Stahlin shows that of the texts used for the editio princeps of 
Clement’s Protrepticus and Paedagogus, P (Paris 451) is the original 
source, and that deviations from it are due to the carelessness or arbi- 
trary corrections of copyists and printer. Other Paris MSS. (“vielleicht 
nicht belanglos,” Harnack, A/tchr. Litt., I, p. 316) are reported as 
valueless for the construction of the text of Clement. 


F. A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN 
DREI JAHRHUNDERTE, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Das Buch Henoch. WUHerausg. von Dr. Jou. 
FLEMMING und Dr. L. RADERMACHER. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1901. P. 171. M. 5.50. 


THE appearance of a new edition of the book of Enoch in a series 
professedly devoted to the works of the Greek Fathers may reasonably 
occasion something like surprise. No doubt its admission into patris- 
tic literature is meant as a recognition of the Christian interpolations 
it contains, but even as such it must be deemed unwarranted. But if 
it is not patristic, neither is it Greek in any but the most partial and 
secondary sense ; and the propriety of its appearance in the series of 
the Prussian Academy is left more than questionable. 

The present editors have undertaken two things. They present a 
German translation of the Ethiopic version, the only even probably 
complete form of the work, and side by side with this they present the 
Greek text as far as it is preserved. The Ethiopic text underlying 
the German translation is not that of Dillmann, but a new one of 
Flemming’s own creation ; and, while no Ethiopic characters appear 
in the volume, this translation seems to have been, in the minds of 
the editors, the most important, as it is the most extensive, part of 
their work. Thus in the introductions concise but complete descrip- 
tions are given of the known manuscripts of the Ethiopic Enoch. 
But, inasmuch as the volume is designed obviously for men who do not 
use Ethiopic, this catalogue, valuable as it is, seems out of place. It 
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properly belongs in the edition of the Ethiopic text of Enoch prom- 
ised by the same editor for Texte und Untersuchungen. Of the twenty- 
six Ethiopic manuscripts catalogued by the editors, however, they seem 
to have used but fourteen, and one is tempted to ask whether the need 
for a new German translation or Ethiopic text of Enoch was so urgent 
as to justify the neglect of nearly half the manuscript witnesses. 

For the Greek part of the work Radermacher is responsible. The 
scanty and inadequate character of his introductions, as compared with 
those dealing with the Ethiopic text, reinforces the conviction that 
the editors regard this as distinctly a subsidiary part of their work. 
Of these introductions it is enough to say that the manuscript descrip- 
tions are so meager as to convey no hint of the date of the Akhmim 
parchment, the principal and often the sole witness for the Greek 
text. In dealing with this manuscript, the editor assures us that he has 
proceeded on the basis of the photographic facsimile published by the 
French Archeological Mission at Cairo. Yet all his application to 
that reproduction has not saved him from the egregious error of uni- 
formly speaking of the Akhmim parchment as a papyrus. There is, 
indeed, an Akhmim papyrus, but it is mathematical, and has nothing 
to do with the book of Enoch. This little confusion is certainly cal- 
culated to stagger one’s confidence in Radermacher’s palzographical 
skill, and one cannot repress one’s wonder that some initiated friend 
in the Royal Prussian Academy should not have rescued the editor 
from crystallizing in type so amazing an inadvertence. This mistake 
is continually emphasized in Radermacher’s apparatus by the repeated 
appearance of the letter P (“‘P = Papyrus,” p. 16) as the symbol for 
the Akhmim codex. P is, indeed, the technical symbol for the Akhmim 
manuscript, but as representing, not papyrus nor even parchment, but 
Panopolitanus, Akhmim being the ancient Panopolis. But the hope- 
lessness of naming manuscripts by the first letters of their materials — 
papyrus, parchment, paper— is obvious enough, and Professor Swete’s 
style and symbol, P—Codex Panopolitanus, must still command our 
preference as the only scientific designation of the Akhmim parch- 
ment. Radermacher’s text differs very frequently from that of Pro- 
fessor Swete. For the Greek text no new witnesses are adduced, 
however, and Radermacher’s changes are professedly due, for the 
most part, to the influence of the Ethiopic, to which he feels Professor 
Swete has paid too little heed. The indices seem to be good. There 
are a few omissions: ywyv, xiv:20; gworyp, xx: 4; Svopat, xxii: 1. 
Salomon and Henoch, in the English title to Professor Swete’s work 
(p. 14), are misprints for Solomon and Enoch. 
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On the whole, it is difficult to feel that this volume marks a great 
advance upon previous works on Enoch, or even that it represents the 
high-water mark of present-day Enochic scholarship. The translation 
may prove useful to German workers, but English-speaking scholars 
will probably prefer to await the promised edition by Professor 
Charles, whose Ethiopic learning and unsurpassed conversance with 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic unite to distinguish him as the logical 
editor of the book of Enoch. 


EpGarR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RaBANI Mauri DE INSTITUTIONE CLERICORUM LIBRI TRES tex- 
tum recensuit adnotationibus criticis et exegeticis illustravit, 
introductionem atque indicem addidit ALois1us KNOEPFLER. 
Monachi: Sumptibus Librariae Lentnerianae, 1901. (=‘‘Ver- 
Sffentlichungen aus dem _ kirchenhistorischen Seminar,” 
Miinchen, No. 5.) Pp. xxix +300. M. 5. 

PROFESSOR KNOEPFLER presents in this volume a new edition of the 
“De Institutione Clericorum” of Rabanus Maurus (776-856 A. D.), 
monk of Fulda, friend of Alcuin, and archbishop of Mayence. The 
experience of Knoepfler’s “church history seminar” at Munich 
showed the insufficiency of all former editions, hence the present one 
that is based on seven manuscripts, five of which contain all the writ- 
ings of Rabanus, and two of which (Munich and St. Gall) are of the 
ninth century. An Asburnham codex of the same date exists in the 
Laurentiana at Florence, but was not accessible by loan, as is usually 
the case in Europe for most manuscript material. This “libellus” 
was a beloved manual of clerical instruction in the Middle Ages, 
though one must not seek in it for much independent learning; it was 
written “secundum auctoritatem et stilum majorum,” on the broadest 
lines of literary plagiarism. Partisan of the Karlings, and of the 
Reichseinheit as against the sons of the old emperor Ludwig, Rabanus 
was earnest in carrying out the wishes of Charlemagne and the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Chapelle (813, 816) relative to the liturgical discipline. 
His tireless industry, and the large library collected by him at Fulda, 
enabled him to dispose of a learning that was phenomenal for those 
days. Few of the early medizval writers were more productive. His 
writings fill five folios in the (complete) Cologne edition of 1626, but 
the editor is of opinion (p. xvi) that a new critical edition of these 
“‘Opera Omnia” will leave very little to the personal credit of Rabanus. 
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That would probably not offend him, could he know it ; the good old 
Benedictine surely looked at himself as a mere channel, a link in the 
tradition of knowledge, a pedagogue repeating the teachings of bet- 
ter men amid the confusion of war and the rudeness of German 
social life in the early decades of the ninth century. 


THomas J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Le QvatTTrRocentTo. Essai sur l'histoire littéraire du xv* 
siécle italien. Par PuitippE MOonnNiIER. 2 vols. Lau- 
sanne: F. Payot et C*, 1901. Pp. 341 and 463. Fr. 15. 


Tuis work follows in the main the path of investigation auspiciously 
opened by Burckhardt more than a generation ago in his suggestive 
Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. It claims, like Burckhardt, to be no 
more than an essay, but amply justifies its appearance by embracing 
a much more considerable segment of Renaissance life than its proto- 
type, and by a complete and remarkable assimilation of the almost 
interminable publications in this field which during the last few 
decades have seen the light, largely through the impulse given by the 
older work. In thorough keeping with the spirit of an essay, Monnier 
does not concern himself with communicating new and unpublished 
material, but with the task of grouping and analyzing the masses of 
fact accumulated in every department of Renaissance thought and 
action, in such a way that the reader will seem to hear the age speak 
in its own voice and idiom. This sort of work requires much more 
than the virtues of mere scholarship ; to be done well it requires a 
sympathetic intelligence and artistic skill with which to give verve and 
ornament to the solid matter of the argument. 

The first division of the work is a general characterization of the 
man and the society of the period. As this has been done so often 
that it is hopeless to add a new touch to the picture, the author wisely 
refrains from an extensive treatment, and hurries on to his main theme: 
the humanistic and the popular influences in the peninsula and 
their two literatures in Latin and Italian. Here falls the stress of his 
effort, and here lies the strength of his work. The stiff, formal Latin- 
izing movement of the university doctors is brought into striking con- 
trast with the unchecked vigor and the simple naturalness of the 
unschooled lower orders of society; and, although the author pre- 
serves a friendly neutrality, the mere juxtaposition suffices to prick 
the immensely inflated reputations of the pedants and schoolmasters, 
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who, because they had a little Latin and less Greek, called themselves 
poets and the peers of Homer and Virgil. Nowhere in history has 
a great renown so little to show for itself as in the case of the Italian 
humanists, who once more illustrate the truth that literature has 
nothing in common with the university ideal of the savant. Monnier 
probes through the crust of pedantry that settled with the humanists 
upon Italian life to the living sources of national vigor, and in such 
admirable chapters as “L’esprit populaire dans le Latin” and the 
poetic, religious, and artistic sentiment of the people (Vol. II) makes 
it plain whence came those rare and varied products of the Renais- 
sance which have become permanent contributions to the human 
spirit. Still it would be misleading to suppose that these results are 
presented in the spirit of a polemical self-consciousness. The author 
preserves a scholarly attitude throughout, presents his material in its 
proper order, together with his criticism upon it, and leaves you the 
freedom to take it or leave it with a manner which is the essence of 
urbanity. 

The work closes with the most complete bibliography of the 
quattrocentist authors which has ever been published. 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz MOSAIKKARTE VON MADABA UND IHR VERHALTNIS ZU DEN 
ALTESTEN KARTEN UND BESCHREIBUNGEN DES HEILIGEN 
LaNnDES. Von ADOLF SCHULTEN. Mit drei Kartenbildern 
und einer Figurentafel. ( =‘ Abhandlungen der K@nigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen,” Philolo- 
gisch-historische Klasse, N. F., Bd. IV, No. 2.) Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1900. Pp. 121. M. Io. 


As THE oldest map in existence the mosaic map of Palestine and 
adjoining districts discovered by Pater Kleophas at Madeba, east of 
the Dead Sea, in 1896, is an object of very great interest; and this is 
enhanced by the associations and geographical problems of the land it 
represents. A small library of books and articles is gathering about 
the mosaic, and among these the present work of Schulten is the most 
considerable. The facsimile reproduction published in Paris in 1897, 
with notes by Germer-Durand, is the basis of Schulten’s work. He 
dates it, probably with good reason, much later than did its discover- 
ers, putting it in the time of Justinian. A comparison of it with the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius proves its dependence upon that work, while 
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comparison with the map in the London manuscript of Jerome and 
other ancient maps involving the Holy Land yields no evidence of 
direct connection between them and the mosaic; and the medieval 
itineraries seem equally independent of it. These conclusions are not 
startling, and one shares M. Clermont-Ganneau’s wish that Schulten 
had devoted his labors to topographical identifications. But he has 
produced a work of great erudition, and has gathered into it a great 
deal of material which will be useful to further workers upon this 
fascinating subject. 

Without undertaking a critical verification of all the readings of 
the author, a few inaccuracies may be noted: TAPIZIM (p. 7) should 
be FAPIZIN, as a comparison of the Paris facsimile shows. [TIAIOPA 
(pp. 17,93) should be TIAIPOA. TTAoéJOIC(p. 20) should be TIAJOIOIC. 
AIM[vy 4 (p. 23) should be AIMNH[ 4. For ®vAioraiwy (p. 25) the 
map clearly has ®YAICTIAIWN, and for Xavavatwy XANANAIOIN in 
the same connection. [IAIPOA is hardly recognizable in Schulten’s 
T6.Opa (p. 34), and the misreadings of PYAICTIAIWN and XANANAIOIN 
are repeated on the opposite page (p. 35). Other more serious inad- 
vertences have been pointed out in a recent Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (July, 1901), by M. Clermont-Ganneau, in 
a paper advancing the ingenious view that the map was placed at Madeba 
because of its proximity to the mount of Moses’s vision, and is thus 
meant to represent the Promised Land as he beheld it. 1 Macc. 6:22 


is evidently a misprint for 6:32 (p. 21). One observes with surprise 
Schulten’s disregard of the writing 1 for 1, frequent in the mosaic. 
The entire absence of indices is an almost incredible defect in such 


a work, and the author must expect to pay the penalty in the com- 
parative neglect bound to attend his labors. One wishes that the 
Paris facsimiles might have been included in this volume. They, or 
better ones, would have added greatly to its value, for they are now 
practically inaccessible to most students, and yet they are absolutely 
necessary for any independent study of the mosaic. 


EpcGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Le Invasioni BARBARICHE IN ITALIA. Di PasQuaLE VILLarI. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1901. Pp. xiii+ 480. L. 6.50. 
Tue period from Constantine to Charles the Great is one of great 
interest and at the same time of great difficulty for the historian. The 
unsettled and changing condition of society and the consequent 
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suffering of the people make a subject that is tragical in the extreme. 
Italy was one of the chief sufferers during this stormy period, and much 
of the best material for a proper understanding of the times is to be 
found there. Italian scholars have done much in the way of bringing 
out documents of historical and paleographical interest. Foremost 
among these scholars is the distinguished Professor Villari, of Florence, 
so well known through his great “‘ Life and Times of Savonarola,” and 
his “‘ History of Florence,” and numerous other works. He has not 
only the gifts which make him an investigator of the highest order, 
but he has popular gifts of equal merit—a rare combination in any 
age. 

The book before us is a popular story of the invasions of the 
barbarians between 300 and 800. It embodies the wealth of scholar- 
ship which resulted from the latest and most exhaustive investigations. 
The story is told in the simple, lucid, energetic style of which Pro- 
fessor Villari is so complete a master. 

Three excellent maps add much to the value of the work. We 
wish that it might be given to the English world in a translation. 


J. W. MoncrieErF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’oRIGINE DE L’EPIscopat. Etude sur la fondation de l’église, 
l’ceuvre des apdtres et le développement de |’épiscopat aux 
deux premiers siécles. Par L’ABBE ANDRE MICHIELS. Lou- 
vain: Van Lithout, 1900. Pp. 450. 

CONSTITUTION DE L’EGLISE. Conférences apologétiques. Par 
L’ABBE R. PLANEIX. Paris: Lethielleux, 1900. Pp. xvi+ 
414. Fr. 3.50. 

In large part these two authors discuss the same subjects. In pre- 
senting his views of the origin of the episcopate, Michiels describes 
the constitution of the church, and in explaining the constitution of 
the church Planeix treats of the origin of the episcopate. Both are 
dealing with fundamental tenets in Roman Catholic church polity. 

Starting with the thought that Christ himself is the founder of the 

church, and that, therefore, in principle, its organization exists by 

' divine right, Michiels seeks to discover how it was actually constituted 

by a study of its first establishment in Jerusalem. After a minute 

examination of mpeoBvrepos and éxicxomos in the first century, he reaches 
his conclusion concerning the formation and form of the churches in 
the apostolic age. That this organization perpetuated itself is seen in 
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the episcopate of the second century, and in the lists of bishops of 
prominent churches, which in each case run back to the apostles. 
Finally, by way of general synthesis, there emerges the doctrine of 
apostolic succession and of the divine origin of the episcopate. 

In a somewhat more general way Planeix explains and vindicates 
the papal constitution of the church by showing how Christ’s idea 
exactly realizes itself in the Roman hierarchy —in the several func- 
tions of ordinary priests, bishops, and an authoritative and infallible 
pope. That the power of the sovereign pontiff is of divine origin 
is evidenced by Scripture, tradition and reason, by the papacy’s glori- 
ous achievements in religious history, and by its conflicts with the 
material and intellectual powers of an unfriendly world. 

The papal scheme of ecclesiastical polity is set forth in these vol- 
umes with great perspicuity, with evident sincerity, and with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. The very thoroughness and honesty with which 
the thing is done, however, make all the more clear the total unlike- 
ness of the Catholic and Protestant conceptions of the Christian 
church. The ideas and arguments with which these pages are filled 
seem simply incredible to readers who know the history of the Roman 
church ; who refuse the authority of the papal hierarchy ; who disown 
an external, visible organization ruled over by bishops claiming to be 
the legitimate successors of the apostles; who repudiate the super- 
natural character of its priesthood and the divine efficacy of its sacra- 
ments; who deny any mediary of any sort between the soul and 
Christ ; and who affirm the universal priesthood of all genuine Chris- 
tians. The Catholic program outlined in these volumes will interest 
and instruct believers in the Protestant system, but the chasm between 
the two is so wide that the thought of crossing over will not once 
enter the mind. 


Er! B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tyconius-STuDIEN. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Dogmenge- 
schichte des vierten Jahrhunderts. Von TraucotT Haun. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1900. Pp. 
vii+116. M. 2.50. 

Published separately, and also as Heft 2, Bd. VI, of Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, herausgegeben v. N. 
Bonwetsch u. R. Seeberg. 

In 1886 Dr. Haussleiter published in the Zeitschrift fir kirchliche 

Wissenschaft cogent reasons for believing that a large part of the lost 
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commentary of Tyconius on the Apocalypse could be identified 
through its use by subsequent writers, especially Beatus, a Spanish 
presbyter and abbot, who compiled a commentary on the same book 
about 784 A. D. This was published by Florez, Madrid, 1770. The 
edition was very small, if we may judge by the rarity of known existing 
copies. The Bodleian, it is stated, has one, but not the British 
Museum nor the Cambridge University Library. 

In 1894 Mr. F. C. Burkitt (in Cambridge Zexts and Studies, Vol. 
III, No. 1) published from MSS. a carefully edited text of Tyconius’s 
Liber Regularum. In the preface Burkitt expressed a hope that this 
better text might “induce some scholar to investigate Tyconius’ 
methods and ideas.” 

In the autumn of 1898 a student in Géttingen interested himself 
in the history of Donatism, and particularly in Tyconius. In May, 
1899, he took up pastoral work in Reval, Russia, but was encouraged 
by Professor Bonwetsch to gather up the results of his studies. Aided 
further by the counsel of the same teacher, and also of Professors 
Haussleiter and Bousset, and by permission of the directors of the 
royal library in Géttingen to use in Reval its copy of Beatus’s com- 
mentary, he is able, though with much modesty, to publish a fresh 
and important contribution to church and doctrinal history. After 
adducing evidences of Tyconius’s influence upon leading writers — 
Augustin, Primasius, Bede, Cassiodorus—he gives a sketch of the 
sources and critical method by which most of the lost commentary can 
be recovered and a correct understanding obtained of Tyconius’s theo- 
logical conceptions, particularly his view of the nature and mission 
of the Christian church, or the way in which God works in and on 
humanity for its redemption (p. 23). This introduces a clear and 
skilful exposition of Tyconius’s teaching, accompanied by numerous 
citations, in footnotes, from Beatus and from the Lider Regularum 
(pp. 23-116). 

The author refers to unpublished investigations, by Professor 
Bousset, of Tyconius’s commentary and its use. It is much to be 
desired that a critical text be published of Beatus’s commentary. We 
can but hope, also, that our author, who has done so good work in 
epitomizing, on the basis already won by him, Tyconius’s teachings, 
would carry out his original thought of comparing these with those of 
Optatus and Augustin. 

Within the space of this notice it is possible only to suggest the 
value of this fresh study of Donatism. It is evident that Tyconius 
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deserves greater attention than he has received, that through him a 
better understanding can be gained of the better side, the purer and 
deeper motive, of the Donatist movement, especially in its beginnings. 
I may also add that in the rewriting of its history, for which such 
studies as those before us are preparative, the line of investigation 
pursued by Mr. Hahn in his essay on “The Extinction of the Chris- 
tian Churches in North Africa” will be found of special importance. 
Tyconius opens to us the nobler motives of Donatism. The racial 
and social characteristics of the Berbers and their political relations to 
the Roman dominion explain much that is darkest and most repulsive 
in its development. 


EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A History OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT Day. By JoHN MACPHERSON. 
Paisley and London: Gardner, 1901. Pp. viii+ 458. 7s. 6d. 

THERE is nothing prosaic about the church history of Scotland. 
Intense vigor and energy of action have always characterized the reli- 
gion of that country. In early times the missionary zeal and activity 
of Columba and his disciples were something phenomenal. The 
period of the Culdees, extending from the seventh to the twelfth cen- 
tury, is shrouded in darkness, but the succeeding Romanizing period, 
inaugurated by Queen Margaret and King David, is full of event 
and movement. The period of the Reformation brings to the 
front such intense spirits as Hamilton, Wishart and Knox, Beaton, 
Mary of Guise and Mary queen of Scots. The Stuart period sees 
Scotch Presbyterianism and English Episcopacy in hot and bloody con- 
flict, connected with which are “ Black Acts,” “Articles of Perth,” St. 
Giles tumults, solemn leagues and covenants, civil wars, and the horri- 
ble cruelties of Turner, Dalziel, and Claverhouse. Succeeding the fall of 
the Stuarts and the permanent establishment of Presbyterianism there 
comes that long period in which internal dissensions and open rup- 
tures and secessions play so lively a part. Through all her history 
dulness is the last sin that can be laid to the charge of the Scottish 
church. 

The man who writes this history has a magnificent opportunity to 
infuse a present spirit and vigor into the struggles, the reverses, and the 
triumphs of this militant host of God’s elect, but not yet has the Scotch 
church found the historian with something of the force and fire of 
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Carlyle to mold into living shape the material at his disposal. The 
work under review is an accurate, painstaking, straightforward narra- 
tive, never impassioned, and sometimes wearisome. The reader cannot 
help feeling that this methodical, matter-of-fact way of describing the 
soul-stirring scenes of Scottish history is ill-suited to the theme. The 
defect is to be attributed in part to the author’s ill-advised distribution 
of his matter. If, instead of following the chronological, annalistic 
method, he had grouped the material around significant and determin- 
ative events, somewhat in the manner of Green’s Short History, the 
merit of proportion, emphasis, and animation would have been less 
difficult to realize. Then, again, in a minor way, this defect, with its 
consequent ill effects, obtrudes itself whenever a new character is intro- 
duced, for in almost every instance a biographical sketch immediately 
follows, which breaks the continuity, brings in a distracting digression, 
and checks and weakens the reader’s interest. 

Regretting that an antiquated method robs these pages of that per- 
spective, color, and glow which ought to characterize a church history 
of Scotland, we nevertheless welcome this volume as an orderly and 
trustworthy account of ecclesiastical affairs. The thought is expressed 
in clear narrative prose, with little variety in style. The temper of the 
partisan and advocate is nowhere manifest. In connection with each 
chapter the original and secondary sources are indicated. The account 
reaches down to the present day, describing the most recent ecclesi- 


astical developments and religious movements, including the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian in the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 


Er B. HutBert. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ZAUBERWAHN, INQUISITION UND HEXENPROCESS IM MITTELALTER 
UND DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER GROSSEN HEXENVERFOLGUNG. 
Von JoserH Hansen. Miinchen und Leipzig: Oldenbourg, 
1900. Pp. xv+538. M. Io. 

Tuis volume is a valuable presentation of the dark arts and the 
persecutions to which persons accused of sorcery and witchcraft were 
exposed in the Middle Ages. I do not know of any other treatment 
so thorough and satisfactory. In spite of a style not always clear, the 
interest is sustained on every page. The author seems to be fully con- 
versant with the sources. He traces the history no farther than the 
opening years of the Reformation, and omits all reference to Great 
Britain and Salem. 
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If one portion of the work were to be selected as more worthy of 
special commendation than others, it would be its presentation of the 
demonology built up by the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century, 
and the powerful influence that demonology exercised upon the prose- 
cution of sorcerers and witches in the courts, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Soldan, Lea (in his History of the Inquisition), and Dr. White (in his 
Warfare of Science with Theology) do not pass over this influence of 
scholastic metaphysics, but they ascribe the persecutions for witch- 
craft and sorcery chiefly to the office of the Inquisition for heresy, and 
to the popes. So also does Zéckler in his article on witchcraft in the 
new edition of Herzog (Vol. VIII, pp. 31 ff.). Hansen, on the other 
hand, lays stress, and I think justly, upon scholasticism as the leading 
one of these three forces, in developing and establishing this perse- 
cuting activity (pp. 146, 211, 328, 535, etc.). When the galaxy of 
profound theologians, beginning with Albertus Magnus and the Lom- 
bard, began to shine, the Inquisition established by the fourth Lateran 
council in 1215 was already in full force and its execution familiar to 
Europe. Nevertheless, it was the curiously wrought scholastic doc- 
trine that established on a firm intellectual basis the doctrine of 
demonic agency upon the thoughts and activities of mortal men. The 
popular belief of the Christian world was a legacy handed down by 
pagan society. The theological belief had behind it the authority of 
Augustine. The penitential books are full of warnings to the madlefict 
and penalties for their baneful acts. The theologians of the early 
Middle Ages never express a doubt of the reality of the compacts 
between men and devils. But when the schoolmen, with Thomas 
Aquinas at their head, had announced their matured statements, there 
could be no longer a question of doubt as to what the church believed 
and the tribunals, both civil and ecclesiastical, ought to do. The 
elaborate and careful definitions of the Seraphic Doctor, laid down in 
his Commentary on the Lombard and in his Summa, were confirmed 
by the statements of his great Franciscan contemporary, Bonaventura, 
by Duns Scotus, Durandus, and a host of others of the later periods in 
the use of the scholastic method. 

According to these definitions, the demons are everywhere, by their 
overmastering influence over men and women, engaged in their hell- 
ish work. This influence is the result of a definite pact entered into 
by human beings with them. The demons assume bodies, create 
storms and tempests, blast harvests, produce sickness and death, impo- 
tence and sterility. They cannot transport bodies through the air, as 
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popular belief and the later Spanish theologians and commentators 
affirmed, but the soul may be transported through space while the body 
is asleep. To the monstrous doctrine of the succubus and the incubus 
Thomas and the other schoolmen of his age lent the weight of their 
names; the doctrine of the succubus, that demons cohabit with men, 
and the imcudus, that they lie with women. Yea, though the demons 
cannot produce offspring, they may carry the seed from the man and 
transfer it to the woman. Even Gabriel Biel, the Tiibingen theologian 
at the eve of the Reformation, held to this carnal communion. Thus, 
by this unimpeachable authority, the popular superstitions were accred- 
ited. The popes accepted the conclusions and reannounced them. 
To courts was left no other course than to take cognizance of this dia- 
bolical agency and the crimes which were committed in obedience to 
it. One of the most serious questions involved was whether malific 
influence, or maleficium, as it was called, exercised upon the marriage 
bed was a proper cause for divorce. Thomas and his contemporaries 
gave an affirmative reply. 

Hansen finds three periods in the history of sorcery and witch- 
craft. From 400-1230 the demonic agency was accepted by all, but 
the civil punishments were light. From 1230-1430 the scholastic 
dogma was formulated. The trials passed from the civil courts to the 
courts of the Inquisition. In Frederick II.’s code, constructed after 
the establishment of the Inquisition, sorcery is still included among 
the crimes against the state. The oldest ecclesiastical Interrogatories 
for sorcery date from 1270. In the third period, from 1430-1540, the 
witches are regarded as a distinct sect, meeting in fixed assemblies, 
presided over by the devil, and attended by demons and human 
beings, principally women. A large literature on the subject is devel- 
oped. Both the civil and the ecclesiastical tribunals originate and try 
cases, until in 1520 in France and Germany the prosecution of witch- 
craft is confined to the civil court.. Alexander VI., Julius II., Leo X., 
and Adrian VI., 1523, find it necessary to urge on the flagging zeal of 
the civil courts of Italy in the good work of clearing the land of 
demonic influence. 

It almost passes credence that, after twelve centuries of Christian 
life in Europe, the belief should have prevailed with the educated, as 
well as among the mass of men, that carnal intercourse was carried on 
between demons and human beings, lasting often through a long 
period of years; that human beings at the assemblies or “sabbaths” 
watched the devil descend a ladder in the form of a tom-cat, tail fore- 
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most, and then proceeded to kiss his posterior parts; or that they did 
homage to him in the shape of a great goat, or in some other form, 
and then, after self-indulgence at the table and the extinction of the 
lights, they yielded themselves in wild orgy to the passions of the 
demons. But it is scarcely less difficult to understand that these 
beliefs were accepted at the time of the Renaissance, and that the 
shocking punishments were then numerous, and that the Reformers, 
even of England, did not denounce the delusion of such demonic 
influence, long established as it was, or cry a halt to the burnings to 
which the victims were subjected. A recent writer, Diefenbach, in the 
unwholesome spirit of Janssen, in his Zaudserglaube des 16ten Jahrhun- 
derts nach den Katechismen des Dr. M. Luthers, has ventured to affirm 
that the faith in demonic agency had a firmer hold among the Protes- 
tants than among the Catholics, and the executions were more numer- 
ous. However, the figures of Hoensbroech, the converted Jesuit, 
amply answer the charge. 

The notorious bull of Innocent VIII., of 1484, and the equally 
notorious book, the Madleus Maleficarum, receive their proper share of 
attention in Hansen’s work. The papal bull recognizes the reality of 
the several shapes in which the devil was said to appear, and the 
prevalence of demonic influence. Pastor, in his History of the Popes 
(Vol. III, pp. 250 ff., Germ. ed.), seeks to answer the objection drawn 
from this document against the doctrine of papal infallibility on the 
ground that Innocent does not formulate a doctrine on the subject. 
His bull proceeds upon the basis of former papal deliverances from 
Gregory IX. down to Sixtus IV. At any rate, contends Pastor, 
Innocent’s judgment is no more binding upon the church in this case 
than would be a papal document on any non-theological question, say, 
for example, a controversy over a benefice. Whether the well-known 
distinction which some Catholic writers in these recent days make 
between papal deliverances on doctrinal and administrative questions 
is a sound one or not, Hansen does not pretend to discuss. But he 
emphasizes the fact that Innocent’s bull was prefixed to all the twenty- 
nine editions of the Madleus Maleficarum, and that meant a good deal. 
This pestilential book, adopting the wildest beliefs regarding witches 
and demonic agencies, might well head a revised list of the index 
which might be expected to commend itself to all rational minds. It 
is, perhaps, the most unblushing insult ever pronounced in serious 
publication upon women, their insatiable lust, and their malific influ- 
ence. The authors had the most convincing proofs of the succubus 
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and incubus in their own experience as inquisitors. Had it not come 
out in forty-eight trials under their jurisdiction, and by the confes- 
sions of the women themselves, that they had practiced cohabitation 
with demons for from ten to thirty years? 

The reader rises from the perusal of this vivid presentation, thank- 
ful to God for the better times in which it is the lot of this generation 
to live, and convinced that our modern enlightenment, mixed with 
some unbelief, much to be lamented as the unbelief may be, is 
immeasurably better than the medizval faith with the horrible delu- 
sions plastered on to it, which the church sanctioned, and the gory 
persecutions which it mistakenly organized and mercilessly pushed. 


Davin S. SCHAFF. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Dawn OF THE REFORMATION. By HERBERT B. WorKMAN. 
Vol. I: The Age of Wyclif. London: Kelly, tgor. 
Pp. xv + 310. 2s. 6d. 

ReapDErRS of Workman’s pleasant volumes on Zhe Church of the 
West in the Middle Ages will be glad to have another volume from his 
pen. In the treatment of such a subject as the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion the author has an opportunity to follow the converging lines of 
influence to the meeting-point and to group his materials around a 
few great characters. This first volume is concerned with the age of 
Wiclif and the events that led to this age. In a popular style the 
author traverses the whole field of Wiclif discussion. He realizes from 
the beginning that Wiclif and his age are not well understood. For 
instance, the best edition of his English works, by Arnold, he thinks 
needs a careful revision. He almost entirely despairs of an entirely 
satisfactory edition of the English works. He believes that the student 
is much safer in the use of his Latin treatises, which, in his opinion, 
are well authenticated. He has “a deep suspicion that Wyclif was 
rather the head and inspiration of a school of workers than himself 
actually responsible for all that passes under his name.” The incon- 
sistencies of the great man are distinctly seen, and he says that to 
make him consistent would require the constant use of the pruning 
knife. 

But do we want to make him consistent? Do not the inconsist- 
encies in his various writings show the profound consistency of a 
great man earnestly seeking the truth, ever coming a little nearer to it, 
and with each step modifying his views until at last the views of his 
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later life squarely contradict the views of his earlier life? Real con- 
sistency does not consist in always saying the same thing, or in always 
saying things that harmonize. It rather consists in such modifica- 
tions, or even radical changes, of view as come with larger and clearer 
light. 


J. W. MoncrIEF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Ten New Encianp Leavers. By WILLISTON WALKER. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1901. Pp. 471. $2. 

TuIs volume contains ten lectures recently delivered on the “‘ South- 
worth Foundation” at Andover Theological Seminary. They area 
distinct contribution to the history of Congregationalism in New 
England. Professor Walker leaves Hartford Theological Seminary to 
become Professor Fisher’s successor in Yale Divinity School. By his 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, History of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States, and these “ Southworth Lectures,” 
together with his service as an instructor, he is entitled to be regarded, 
with the possible exception of Professor Fisher, as the most competent 
living historian of American Congregationalism. Moreover, his later 
work on Zhe Reformation in the “ Ten Epochs of Church History” has 
been justly pronounced the best among ten volumes of very unequal 
merit. His volume, like that of Professor Fisher on the same subject, 
should be in the hands of every English-speaking student of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. 

In the Zen New England Leaders we have not simply valuable 
biographical sketches of important men: each man represents a type 
of doctrine, life, polity, or practical activity which contributed to an 
organically connected history; and the history of American Congre- 
gationalism is a foremost element in the religious history of the 
country. 

The ten leaders are: William Bradford, the first governor of Ply- 
mouth colony ; John Cotton, the leading minister of the Puritans in 
Boston; Richard Mather, who formulated the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism ; John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians ; Increase Mather, 
president of Harvard College, and Cotton’s successor to Puritan leader- 
ship; Jonathan Edwards, the great theologian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of all American history ; Charles Chauncey, the opponent of 
Edwards’s doctrine and methods; Samuel Hopkins and Leonard 
Woods, typical theologians; and Leonard Bacon, one of the most 
versatile and forceful personalities of his generation. 
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It is easy to suggest additional names, like that of Thomas Hooker, 
whose literary service resembled that of Richard Mather, or that of 
Horace Bushnell, whose independent, if not strictly scientific, contri- 
bution to American theological thought has greatly stimulated many 
men ; yet had twelve men, instead of ten, been selected, the eminent 
foreign missionaries among whom it would have been difficult to select 
a single name, and educators like Mark Hopkins and Professor Park, 
must have been omitted. 

The author has successfully fulfilled a definite purpose. He has 
made available in compact form material not easily accessible here- 
tofore, and has placed both students and general readers under 
renewed obligations for the results of faithful and prolonged research. 

Some years ago George Frederick Boehringer and his son Paul, 
from a careful study of the sources, wrote a voluminous and useful 
church history in the form of biographies. Many of the most valu- 
able modern contributions to ecclesiastical history are biographical 
monographs. The Zen New England Leaders admirably illustrates 
the skilful combination of such related sketches. 


BENJAMIN QO. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CARDINAL ALBRECHT VON BRANDENBURG UND DAS NEUE STIFT ZU 
HALLE, 1520-1541. Eine kirchen- und kunstgeschichtliche 
Studie. Von Paut REpLicH. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900. 
Pp. viii + 361 + 264. M. 12. 

ALBRECHT OF BRANDENBURG is one of the picturesque figures of the 
early Reformation time. Second son of the elector John Cicero of Bran- 
denburg (b. 1490) and brother of the elector Joachim, he was given an 
ecclesiastical office in the Mainz cathedral when only eighteen years 
of age. He seems to have been entirely innocent of any religious incli- 
nation and equally so of theological learning. Without undergoing 
any transformation of character, he was appointed archbishop of Mag- 
deburg and administrator of the affairs of the bishopric of Halberstadt 
in 1513, and a year later, as a youth of twenty-four, he succeeded to 
the archbishopric and electorate of Mainz. In consideration of his 
appointment to the latter office he had personally assumed the pay- 
ment of the great sum of 20,000 gold florins to the pope, and had thus: 
involved himself hopelessly in debt. To pay this amount and to meet 
other expenses, he had borrowed 30,000 gold florins of the Fuggers of 
Augsburg, and it was to satisfy this obligation that he arranged with 
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Leo X. to sell the indulgences that under Tetzel’s direction called 
forth Luther’s theses and precipitated the Protestant Revolution. In 
1518 he was elevated to the cardinalate. Albrecht had been brought 
under the influence of Humanism, and had little inclination for religious 
controversy or for persecuting measures. As far as he could safely do 
so, he kept himself neutral on the questions that were agitating Ger- 
many and the religious world, following in this the advice and the 
example of Erasmus. In 1525 he was on the point of secularizing his 
archbishopric, marrying his mistress, and joining hands with the 
Lutheran princes in opposition to the Roman Catholic church and the 
empire. This course had been suggested to him by Luther, and the 
revolt of his peasantry seemed to make this course politic. But the 
subjugation of the peasants and the establishment of advantageous 
arrangements with the Catholic princes of Germany determined him 
to adhere to the old faith. 

The volume before us treats of Albrecht’s pet enterprise of building 
and equipping a cathedral and a residence at Halle. Here for years 
he spent most of his time, incurring thereby the disfavor of Mainz, 
which, as the more important ecclesiastical center, felt entitled to the 
personal presence of the cardinal-archbishop-elector. Redlich’s book 
describes minutely the circumstances that led to the establishment of 
the new cathedral, gives the papal and other correspondence connected 
with the inauguration of the enterprise, and describes in detail every- 
thing connected with the architecture and adornment of the buildings, 
including all that has been preserved or is known regarding the 
mausoleum prepared by Albrecht for his own sepulture, the choir, the 
nave, the mural paintings, the carpets, tapestries, liturgical books, etc. 
A separate chapter is devoted to the sanctuary, with its sanctuary book, 
the reliquary and its varied contents of bones, fragments of the cross 
of Christ, etc. The origin of this large collection, which cost the car- 
dinal much money and to which he devoted much time, is traced 
with a painstaking care worthy of a better subject. He was as enthu- 
siastic over the acquisition of a rare relic as is the modern biblio- 
phile over the acquisition of a unique copy of a first edition. The 
extensive catalogues of relics and works of art in the “Beilage” 
will prove of considerable interest to the antiquarian. By 1536 the 
Reformation was pressing so irresistibly upon Halle that Albert felt 
it advisable to remove most of his works of art and relics to Hal- 
berstadt and Mainz. In 1541 Halle accepted the new faith under 
the leadership of Justus Jonas, and the Catholic establishment was 
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brought to an end. He became greatly embittered against Protes- 
tantism because of the losses that he suffered through the Reforma- 
tion, and encouraged the Jesuits in their early efforts to inaugurate 
the Counter-Reformation. His last years were spent in Mainz, where 
he was harassed by accumulated debts and was able to exercise little 
influence. He died in 1545. Redlich has performed well his task, 
making, as it would seem, an almost exhaustive use of the extant 
materials. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, Tex. 


THEOLOGY AT THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By J. V. 
Morean (editor). Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1901. 
Pp. 560. $2.50. 

Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century is a book which 
every minister should have on his study table for doctrine, reproof, 
and diversion. It is intended to be a conspectus of the Christian 
opinion of the present time ; but it omits the important topics: the 
ethnic religions, the incarnation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
second advent of our Lord; for the competitors of Christianity appear 
to be the author’s occasional address on isms. The book will have a 
large circulation among conservative preachers. Their representatives 
have presented their views in agreement with each other by a uniform 
method, strict construction in interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
have not demanded a revision of common logic. The representatives 
of liberal views are impressionist, eclectic, oracular, and believe in the 
inerrancy of all proof-texts which “look” toward the universal father- 
hood of God and love as the fundamental attribute of the divine 
nature. The Christian consciousness is made both the rule of inter- 
pretation and the judge of the text. The doctrine is left undefined, 
but is supported by evolution, immanence, the universal fatherhood 
of God, and radical criticism. One releases it from authority; another 
justifies its optimism ; a third sanctifies it as an independent organ of 
revelation ; and evolution serves as a mode of exposition. 

But immanence is argued on transcendent grounds for transcend- 
ent results. The fatherhood argues retribution, correction, and 
impunity. One author proposes to rediscover hell; but when he 
finds it, Red Leary, the burglar, could not break and enter. “It 
might have been” is “the eternal worm” and, in strict logic, will 
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torment the saved as well as the lost. Professor Smith’s “ Reminis- 
cences of Hebrew Life and Politics” is interesting and final. By 
“the literary view” he sees in the same glance a literary unity which 
dates the historical books later than 561 B. C. and a literary diversity 
which dates the severalty of their sources. The darkey said to Satan, 
when he saw the art of the tempter: “ Gimme your side er de game, 
and I’ll bet er million.” The important subject, “The Moral Influ- 
ence of the Atonement,” deserves better treatment than it receives in 
the present article. This poetical gem fairly represents the author’s 
logic and taste : 





Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, 
They are souls who stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for 
Hurled the contumelious stone. 

The article by President Eliot should have been the last. As the 
liberal contention is passed on from man to man, it assumes its final 
form in the superior, deliberate, and masterful essay on “ Progressive 
Liberalism.” It contains several misstatements, as that ‘the Golden 
Rule occurs in writings earlier than the gospels.” It was candid, but 
scarcely kind, to point out the fact that the universal fatherhood of 
God is not of biblical origin. This clear and finished paper presents 
the conclusion of the whole “progressive” matter. It is the residuum, 
a gray, earthy precipitate, somewhat irridescent, and of a sweetish taste. 

About all the fallacies and sophistries of the platform are embodied 
in the volume. Evident misstatements abound. Contrary facts yield 
uniform conclusions, and diverse conclusions are adduced from the 
same fact. ‘‘ They perish forever” is regarded as teaching eternal 
punishment by one progressive author. Another assures us that 
“propitiation ’ occurs but twice in the New Testament. The intro- 
duction by the editor is fair, just, and comprehensive. One thing is 
clear, if this book is evidence, that is, that progressive evangelical 
theology is without an objective basis, a rational method, or permanent 


results. 


B. D. Haun. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Diz IDEE DES REICHES GOTTES IN DER THEOLOGIE. Von 
Jonannes Wess. Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp.155. M. 3. 
Tuis volume is the expansion of an address made to the theologi- 
cal conference at Giessen in June, 1900, and supplements the author’s 
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work, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, which was reviewed in the 
April, 1900, number of this JourNaAL. The author traces historically 
the idea of the kingdom, and especially examines, and in part defends, 
the views of Ritschl, who brought it into a central position in theology. 

So complex and elastic is the idea of the kingdom of God that it 
has been as wax in the hands of theologians. The author, owing 
partly to an arbitrary use of the sources, assumes that Jesus viewed the 
kingdom wholly on its eschatological side, rather than primarily as a 
society of men, and hence that the primary idea has undergone com- 
plete transformation. He also thinks that, even in New Testament 
times, there was expectation of the individual entering the kingdom at 
death. 

His references to the kingdom in the Fathers, while of great inter- 
est, are of necessity meager, these, in fact, numbering several thousand, 
and meriting a separate treatise (soon to appear from the University 
Press). We should question the statements that Augustine “generally 
reserves the conception of regnum for the condition (Zustand) of the 
promised dominion,” and that “in proportion as the kingdom is 
already contemplated in the presence of the church, it is called, not 
kingdom of God, but kingdom of Christ.” Augustine evidently has 
the church in mind when he says: “The martyrs have suffered, and 
the kingdom of God has made much progress from thence, and 
advanced throughout all nations” (On the Psalms, 45, 12). 

Little evidence is available as to whether in the Middle Ages the 
assumption of the papal church to be the kingdom of God on earth 
was contested by Savonarola and the reforming parties generally. 
The multiform views of the kingdom in Reformation times are indi- 
cated, and the fact noted that the orthodox system makes the doctrine 
of the kingdom of Christ a part of Christology —in the state of exal- 
tation — while the doctrine of the kingdom of God appears in escha- 
tology. Ritschl thinks that the reformers treated the kingdom too 
largely on the religious side, a lack which Cocceius in a measure 
supplied. 

Spener and Moser represent pietism in general, Tauler and Arndt 
its mystic side, and Bengel and Crusius expound the idea in its 
biblical setting. Hess holds an important place between pietism and 
rationalism. This circle of ideas has been fruitful in Hofmann, Ewald, 
Schultz, and others. The author accords scant justice to the concep- 
tion, “The kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17: 21), of which he 
says: “It has been largely employed simply as watchword for an 
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earnest inner Christianity of heart and deed (Tolstoi) whereby the 
name ‘kingdom of God’ appears completely volatilized” (p. 51). 

Among the theologians of the Aufk/drung, the views of Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, Semler, Herder, Lessing, Reinhard, Kant, Tieftrunk, Staudlin, 
and De Wette are treated in a valuable section of the book. The 
author thinks that many of their views are still working hindrance to 
a right understanding of the proclamation of Jesus. 

Ritschl gives Schleiermacher the credit of first rightly applying 
the teleological nature of the kingdom of God to the conception 
of Christianity. Of special interest to the student of sociology is 
Schleiermacher’s remark (p. 102) that the animating spirit of the king- 
dom is not merely “the pure consciousness of kind awakened through 
Christ,” but this when it has “ become a powerful impulse together 
with the consciousness of God.” 

Ritschl joins his endeavor expressly to that of Theremin, who sub- 
ordinates all Christian doctrine to the idea of the kingdom of God. 
The author shows how Ritschl in later editions modified his state- 
ments, apparently influenced by Kaftan’s eudzemonistic view of the 
kingdom as the highest good, in a different sense from that of Kant. 
Ritschl likens Christianity to an ellipse, the two foci of which are the 
ideas of the kingdom of God and of redemption. The author thinks 
of these two points rather as centers of intersecting circles, and sees 
an antinomy between them. He points out the difficulty in any 
“completed” kingdom of God, whether in the form of Lotze’s ever- 
progressing humanity or Ritschl’s ideal generation of men, and thinks 
the biblical idea of the completed kingdom has its place in the indi- 
viduals of all ages who have reached the goal of their development. 
“Between the pessimistic view of Lotze and a superficial optimism, 
Jesus, as ever, has sounded the right note in the parables of the sower” 
(p. 150). It is to be regretted that the author has not always allowed 
the “right note” of Jesus to be the norm of his very suggestive 
treatise (cf pp. 112 f.). Jesus somehow refuses to be classed among 
those who “ builded better than they knew.” 


HENRY MARTYN HERRICK. 
Port Byron, ILL. 


THE Etunic TRINITIES AND THEIR RELATION TO THE CHRIS- 
TIAN TRINITY. By Levi LEonarD Paine. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 378. $1.75, net. 

Tuis is a polemic treatise, with the excellencies and defects of its 
kind. It reads like the utterance of a soul long held in the trammels 
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of traditional theology, but at last free. Its subtitle calls it “ A Chap- 
ter in the Comparative History of Religions,” and we took it up under 
the impression that it is a scientific discussion. Such a notion brings 
us at once into conflict with the author. For example, when on p. 6 
one reads, “The new researches, however, go much farther. They 
reveal trinities of varied forms and developments in almost all the ethnic 
religions,” and finds a long list of these ethnic religions following, 
including the Chinese, he looks instinctively, but in vain, for chapter 
and verse. Later he finds that the citation of authorities would not 
comport with the author’s method, and that the reader must take state- 
ments, both general and particular, on faith. 

This goes well with a second characteristic, the neglect of defini- 
tion. Trinity, for example, has many meanings on these pages, and 
its precise value is undiscoverable. It is interchangeable with triad 
and duad and quarternity; ¢. g., p. 221: “ In fact, the ethnic trinities are 
shown to be in a constant state of flux, not only from duality to trinity 
or quarternity, or to multiples of a triad, but also from one triad to 
another The remarkable thing about it all is that the idea 
of trinity is so persistent, holding its ground tenaciously, while so 
Proteus-like in the shapes it assumes.” Manifestly citations are 
needless. 

Another undefined something “Proteus-like in the shapes it 
assumes” isthe word “evolution.” It appears, on the whole, to be the law 
of continuity with the notion of progress appended, but the progress 
is sometimes left out, and it seems to mean change, or anything, indeed, 
which is opposed to miracle. The subject is mixed up here and there 
with Darwin’s name, his use of the term being noticeable as omitted. 
“ Evolution,” as a charm to conjure with, is out of date with scientific 
men, but unfortunately is taken up by popular writers who make up 
for the lack of scientific method by the misuse of scientific terms. 

But we need not dwell on points like these. The author himself 
would laugh were one to take him scientifically. For has he not given 
on an early page an illustration of his reasoning, which leaves us with- 
out excuse if we persist in misunderstanding him? P. 20: “God as 
a person is a social unit, and needs no trinity of persons in order to 
the exercise of his social nature. Man certainly is not a ‘social trin- 
ity,’ yet the first man Adam seems to have been very sociable with him- 
self before Eve was created to be a helpmeet to him. When Robinson 
Crusoe, in the realistic story of Defoe, was cast on a desert island 
without human companionship, was it necessary that his nature should 
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be trinitarianized in order to the continued exercise of his social, 
moral instincts? The simple suggestion of it carries on its face its utter 
absurdity Did it ever occur to anyone that Crusoe was in dan- 
ger of losing his mind or capacity of self-consciousness during those 
twelve years of complete isolation? Rather, in fact, were not his fac- 
ulties of personality quickened into more vigorous activity by his 
lonely experience? Such certainly is the impression made by the story, 
a story so artfully told that it has all the verisimilitude of historical 
autobiography. And must we regard the divine personality as deficient 
in those qualities of persistent self-consciousness which are so plainly 
inherent in human persons?” Was there ever a more striking and 
convincing use of the argument @ fortiori, from the consciousness of 
Defoe’s creature to the consciousness of the Infinite Creator? The 
preface (p. vii) refers to the author’s previous book as follows: “ If 
there are any who have been indisposed to accept the statements and 
conclusions of my previous book, I cannot doubt that the perusal of 
this one will overcome such indisposition, unless indeed their minds 
are proof against all purely historical evidence ;” and in like strain we 
may conclude: all who are disposed to accept this luminous argument 
as to the divine self-consciousness may, likely enough, be convinced 
by the statements and conclusions of the remainder of the volume, but 
those who reject it are proof against our author’s style of reasoning 
and his conception of “ purely historical evidence.” , 


GEORGE Wm. Knox. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


THE ATONEMENT IN MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. A Theolo- 
gical Symposium. By FREDERIC GopET, ADOLPH HARNACK, 
AuGusTE SABATIER, LYMAN ABBOTT, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
T. T. Muncer, F. W. Farrar, W. H. FREMANTLE, W. F. 
ApEneEy, R. J. CampsBett, A. Cave, Marcus Dons, P. T. 
ForsyTH, SYLVESTER Horne, R. F. Horton, JoHn HunTER, 
BERNARD J. SNELL. London: Clarke; New York: Whit- 
taker, 1900. Pp. 376. $1.50. 

To Give distinct, articulated, and intelligible summaries and criti- 
cisms of the views of the seventeen eminent divines who enter into 
this symposium on the great and important subject of the atonement, 
within the compass of a single brief notice, would be a hopeless under- 
taking. All that we may hope to do in calling attention to this book 
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is to indicate in general the trend of the symposium and the manner 
in which it has been conducted. It was planned by the editors of the 
Christian World, the essays appearing first of all as articles in the 
columns of that journal during the season 1899-1900. The views 
expressed are, as might have been expected, as many and diverse as 
the men who contribute to the symposium. It is not meant that these 
do not often approach each other in standpoint and evince certain 
affinities according to which they might be classified into groups, but 
that, on closer examination, even those nearest akin to one another 
part and develop radical differences. Many, for instance, agree that 
a theory of the atonement is an inevitable and necessary part of the 
religious faith of the Christian; but when they come to express them- 
selves on how that theory is to be framed and what it is to be, they fly 
to the opposite ends of the diameter of the circle. Others agree that 
such a theory is an altogether superfluous element, and that the fact 
alone of the atonement need be accepted to make a consistent Chris- 
tian. And yet each of these (with the exception of Dean Farrar) 
gives his own doctrine on the subject, or at least furnishes the mate- 
rials out of which, and the method by which, such a doctrine must be 
framed. Mr. Campbell tells us that the atonement is the expression 
of the truth that evil is necessary to moral development, and has its 
root in the Divine Will; for this reason it was just and needful that 
God should become man and take upon himself the sufferings pro- 
duced by sin. Principal Forsyth asserts that the sufferings and death 
of Christ were penal, but not penitential. Dr. Lyman Abbott con- 
tends that the object of the atonement is the purification of man, not 
the appeasement of God ; that it is made by God, not by man, nor by 
anyone acting in the place of man; that the inspiration of it is the 
love of God, not his law, his justice, or his wrath. Professor Harnack 
teaches that the atonement belongs to the prophetic aspect of Christ’s 
work; that its object is to overcome the wrong and terror-inspiring 
conception of God which the sinner must necessarily entertain as the 
hardest and most real part of his punishment. Dr. Horton declines 
to say what the atonement is, but believes that out of the contributions 
furnished toward the subject by Christian thinkers, past and present, 
a doctrine may be framed in the future. Professor Sabatier gives a 
historic sketch, and reaches the conclusion that the atonement consists, 
not in the endurance of penalty, but in the deliverance of the sinner and 
the annihilation of his sin. Dr. Cave advocates a phase of the govern- 
mental theory, and Mr. Snell of the moral theory of the atonement. Mr. 
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Horne attempts an induction of the biblical data, and Dr. Hunter aims 
to correlate the fact of the atonement with the modern evolutionary 
philosophy. Professor Godet approaches, without reaching, the vica- 
rious sacrificial theory, and Dr. Munger presents the life of Christ in 
the world as the essential feature of his atoning work. All this is 
interesting and instructive, but we cannot fail to notice the total 
absence of representatives of the older views on the subject. Professor 
Warfield, of Princeton, and President Strong, of Rochester, are known 
to hold views on this subject which would not only be interesting, but, 
we venture to say, necessary to a perfect symposium on the subject 
which constitutes the title of the book. The absence of these or of 
others of the same general type must be regarded as a serious blemish 
in the symposium. 


A. C. ZENOs. 
THe McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON DER GNADE. Apologie des bibli- 
schen Christentums, insbesondere gegeniiber der Ritschl- 
schen Rechtfertigungslehre. Von AvucustT DIECKMANN. 
Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. xvi+421. M. 8. 


In this book Dr. Dieckmann gives an exhaustive study of the 
Christian doctrine of grace. His point of view may be gathered from 


his sub-title, which describes the work as an “apology of biblical 
Christianity, with special reference to the Ritschlian doctrine of justifi- 
cation.” The introduction shows that the author regards his book as 
a tract for the times, and hopes to appeal to a wider than a theological 
public (see p. 3). We fear that in this he is oversanguine, as the length 
and technical character of his treatment are such as to make no light 
demands upon even the professional reader. The book is too long for 
a tract, too polemic for a treatise. It is sufficient to say here that his 
criticism of Ritschl’s doctrine of justification is twofold : (1) that by its 
rejection of natural theology it destroys the basis for God’s redemptive 
purpose, in the nature of things; and (2) that by an undue emphasis 
upon the Pauline type of thought, and the neglect of other aspects of 
the New Testament teaching, it gives the doctrine of justification an 
exclusively juridical character, and overlooks its ethical significance. 
Against these errors he proposes the reconstruction of the entire doc- 
trine of the divine grace, on the basis of a complete induction of the 
biblical teaching, which shall have for its result the separation of the 
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doctrine from its exclusive association with salvation, and its restora- 
tion to its true place as the fundamental theological conception. In 
the larger sense, grace is “the essential attitude of God to man as 
such” (p. 29). Apart from the introduction, which discusses — among 
other matters—the present theological situation in Germany, the book 
falls into four parts, of which the first treats of the central importance 
of grace in the kingdom of God; the second, of faith as the counter- 
part of grace ; the third, of sin in the light of grace; and the fourth, 
of redemption through the grace of God in Christ Jesus. In the last 
we find the author’s detailed criticisms of Ritschl’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation. 


Wao. Apams Brown. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


EtHik. Von W. HERRMANN. (=‘‘Grundriss der theologischen 
Wissenschaften,” fiinfter Theil, zweiter Band.) Tiibingen : 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. x+200. M. 3.40. Zweite Auflage, 
M. 3.60. 

ROMISCHE UND EVANGELISCHE SITTLICHKEIT. Von W. HERRMANN. 
Zweite Auflage, durch die Besprechung einer rémischen 
Gegenschrift vermehrt. Marburg: Elwert, 1901. Pp. 
xii + 66. 

THESE two books on ethics are welcome contributions to the sub- 
ject both because of the high reputation of the author and because 
they discuss certain vital aspects of morality in relation to religious 
faith. The first volume has been long awaited in the series of theo- 
logical text-books to which it belongs. In spite of its brevity it is 
packed full of close argument, and contains a masterly analysis of the 
moral consciousness. It presupposes an acquaintance with the history 
of ethical theories, and devotes very little attention to a criticism of 
current treatises, save where such criticism will serve to make clearer 
Dr. Herrmann’s own view. It is a solid piece of constructive work. 
The first part (pp. 1-71) is devoted to a keen analysis of the character 
of the ethical consciousness. The second part (pp. 72-200) considers 
Christian morality as a normal outgrowth of Christian faith. 

In the first part the following points are deserving of attention : 
(1) The moral sense cannot be derived from any natural impulses. 
All forms of eudemonism and utilitarianism are thus rejected. We 
must begin, not by asking how morality is possible, but by asking 
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concerning the nature of the ethical relations in which we stand. (2) 
Eudemonistic theories, however, are nearer to the truth than legal- 
istic conceptions which embody the moral law in arbitrary external 
precepts. The content of morality must always be that which the soul 
pronounces inherently right. (3) The origin of moral consciousness is 
traced to the experience of trust ina person. The person whom I trust 
assumes for me a value other than mere utility. This new sense of 
value evokes the feeling of obligation. (4) In accordance with this 
emphasis on personality, the Kantian maxim is translated into terms 
of personal communion. “Thou shalt so order thine entire existence 
that thou mayest reach the deepest and most comprehensive com- 
munion (Gemeinschaft) possible with other men,” and thus “thou 
shalt become inwardly free” (p. 33). (5) “Moral thinking involves 
the abandonment of a monistic conception of the universe” (p. 55). 
We are conscious of personal freedom in a world of universal law. 
No logical speculation can resolve this dualism into a unity. The 
only relief is furnished by religious faith which recognizes that the 
good toward which as free agents we strive is identical with the 
power which rules the universe. Such faith, however, gives a practical 
rather than a speculative solution. (6) Moral reflection, if followed to 
its logical conclusions, involves one in hopeless pessimism. On the 
one hand, the sense of the eternal reality of the good and of the 
eventual defeat of evil becomes increasingly prominent. On the other 
hand, the sense of personal guilt and of hopeless alliance with evil 
brings despair. If this inner contradiction were not experienced, 
Christianity would have nothing to offer us (p. 72). 

The second part begins by setting forth the nature of the redemp- 
tion which Christianity offers. The essential features of Dr. Herr- 
mann’s doctrine are familiar to readers of his famous Communion with 
God. ‘The Christian life rests on the simple fact that the person of 
Jesus can mediate the forgiveness of God to the individual who has 
experienced the power of that personality” (p. 103). This forgiveness 
of God through faith brings also the realization of a new moral power. 
Christian faith becomes “the power to do the good.” The essence of 
morality, according to the theory in the first part of the book, consists 
in the creation of a permanent moral disposition (Gesinnung) which 
shall unswervingly direct our volitions. Such a disposition is created 
by Christian faith, which recognizes the good, not merely as a cate- 
gorical imperative, but as a personal power which helps one to do the 
good. Christian morality thus differs from legalism in that it is the 
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expression of an inner disposition rather than obedience to external 
precepts. It differs from any form of naturalism in the recognition of 
religious experience as the source of moral power. The practical 
application of the principles of the book to moral problems occupies 
the last sixty pages. 

The organic connection of morality with Christian faith is too often 
asserted by Protestants without any clear conception as to how faith 
and works are related. Professor Herrmann’s careful study of this 
relationship is therefore of great value. The query arises whether he 
has not overemphasized the pessimistic outcome of natural moral 
reflection in order to assert that morality demands the recognition of 
religion. Yet if Paul, Augustine, and Luther are normal types of 
Christian experience, the emphasis on the necessity for divine power 
seems justified. The religious fervor and sincerity of the book make 
it spiritually edifying as well as intellectually suggestive. 

The brochure on Rémische und evangelische Sittlichkeit is a scathing 
arraignment of Jesuitical casuistry and probabilism. With the vigor 
and insight of a prophet the author shows the essential immorality of 
accepting as right any course of conduct the inherent rightness of 
which is not clearly perceived. If the church insists that duty involves 
the abdication of personal judgment in favor of external authority, it 
cuts the nerve of vital morality, and demoralization is certain. “Jesus 
would irrevocably cast out a church which for the purpose of preserving 
itself deliberately holds men fast to this stage of ethical immaturity” 
(p. 40). The Moralphilosophie of the Jesuit Cathrein and the rejoinder 
of the Catholic Professor Adloff* to the first edition of the book are 
quoted to show that the author is not pummeling any man of straw. 
Everyone inclined to look with favor on ecclesiastical attempts to pre- 
vent men from squarely facing facts should read this masterly defense 
of the sacredness of personal honesty. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Hicuest Lire. A Story of Shortcomings and a Goal. By 
E.H.Jounson. New York: Armstrong, 1901. Pp. xi+179. 
$1.25. 

In the analysis of the ‘“‘ Keswick Movement” which Professor John- 
son has given us in this book we have a piece of thoroughly sane and 


* Rimisch-katholische und evangelische Sittlichkeitscontroverse. Katholische Ant» 
wort auf einen protestantischen Angriff. Strassburg: Le Roux; pp. 23; M. 0.30. 
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wholesome work. Concisely, tenderly, wisely, but in a most effective 
way, he has laid bare the fallacy which lurks in the movement and 
shown the peril to which its adherents are exposed. It took both 
grace and courage to say these things as they are here said; but 
strictures of this gentle, honest sort are what the hour demands. If 
those who belong to this school of thinking were only less worthy, the 
task of criticising them would be easier. But the ability and character 
of the leaders in this new crusade for a perfect adjustment of the life 
to the will of God are such, their aims are so commendable, and many 
of their statements are so sound and helpful, that it seems an ungra- 
cious business to raise objections either to their system or methods. 
This is what has always been the special embarrassment in attempts to 
controvert the views of the Guyons and the Uphams and the Finneys, 
and others of like purpose and spirit—the lofty and earnest devoutness 
of their souls. It is to the credit of our human nature that, when 
renewed by the grace of God, it reaches out after something better 
than has yet been attained. But aspirations, even the best, must be 
kept within the limits of the truth, and they must move on lines which 
are in accord with the revelations which God has made in his Word 
and in a long succession of trustworthy experiences. Tested in this 
way the Keswick program, with all its excellencies, yields and breaks. 
Our author does not say this, but, tested in this way again, the men 
who are at the front in this movement do not appear to have any more 
power in their own home pulpits and in their regular work than other 
ministers of exceptional gifts and consecration. The book under 
review is an admirable one, and the subject with which it deals is 
handled in an admirable temper. Were there space for further treat- 
ment of the matter submitted to us in Professor Johnson’s book, it 
might be pertinent to ask whether he himself has not put an over- 
strain on the simple, natural, and obvious meaning of statements in the 
gospel, in some of his own propositions. For instance, is it exactly 
the right view to take of the case, is it an adequate summing up of the 
relation our Lord sustains to souls and of souls to him, to say that we 
are to trust in Christ because he deserves it? Of course, he is to be 
trusted ; and he is to be trusted because he is trustworthy ; but is not 
that statement of it a bit too refined ? On the face of it does it mean 
—at the heart of it can it easily be made to mean—just what is 
meant, and nothing other than is meant, when we are urged to 
accept and follow Christ? It is foolish to be alarmed at new 
phrases. On the contrary, they are to be welcomed. But when 
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used we have a right to insist that they still hold in them all that 


the old contained. 


F. A. NOBLE. 
Boston, MAss. 


MINISTERIAL LIFE AND WorK. Being a Second Series of Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology delivered at all the Scottish Univer- 
sities. By JAMES STEWART Witson. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901. Pp.192. 3s. 6d. 

THE author of these lectures has been a pastor and preacher for 
nearly forty years. For the second time he was appointed by the 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland to lecture to the students 
for the ministry in the Scottish universities. He speaks to them out 
of his experiences in a “long and unspeakably happy ministerial life.” 
His thought is fresh and at times profound. In it there is not so much 
the flavor of books as of life. What he has seen and felt he declares. 
Such testimony by one who has been in the battles of ministerial life 
is just what those peering out into the coming conflict need to brace 
them for the good fight. 

The author’s scheme of thought is very simple. God would express 
his love and mercy to men. Men in their need reach out toward 
God. An agency is demanded to bring the two together, to carry 
God’s love and mercy to men, and to lead men to God. Jesus Christ 
first is the channel between the two, and after him the genuine preach- 
ers of the gospel, who are his representatives. On that framework he 
hangs all the manifold duties of the Christian pastor. As the pastor 
publicly reads the Scriptures, preaches, and administers the ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, he is expressing God’s thought to 
men ; as he publicly prays with and for the people, and unites with 
them in praise, he brings them before God and to God; and in all pas- 
toral work he strives to make known to men God’s love and mercy, 
and to bring men into fellowship with God. 

A small part of the thought of these lectures is simply local. The 
special duties of ministers to the established Presbyterian church of 
Scotland are pointed out and enforced; but most of the thought of 
the author is applicable to all ministers and ministerial students. 
The book is brimful of common-sense, and every man in the min- 
istry or studying for it would be greatly helped by reading it. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THEOLOGY. Or the Contribution of Chris- 
tian Experience to the System of Evangelical Doctrine. 
By Frank Hucu Foster. Chicago: Revell, 1901. Pp. 
ix + 286. $1.50. 

Tuis book consists of the Stone Lectures given before Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1900. It is a study of Christian experience 
with the endeavor “to ascertain first what Christian experience really 
is, and then what naturally flows from it in the way of fundamental 
views of God, man, and salvation.” The “ultimate fact” of Christian 
experience is found to be “the permanent choice of duty as such,” as 
this is wrought by the personal power of God. From this central fact 
the doctrines of God, of the person and work of Christ, and of the 
church are developed, with an interjected chapter on “The Scriptures 
and Church History as Sources of Christian Experience Outside of the 
Individual.” 

The real purpose of the work is to meet Ritschlianism in its own 
field and to ground the orthodox system of doctrine on the basis of 
Christian experience. Opinions will differ as to whether this end has 
been attained. The book well emphasizes the importance and clearly 
states the task of the study of Christian experience, and is pervaded 
with a deep devotional spirit. The following defects may be pointed 
out: (1) There is no distinction between Christian experience and the 
rational explanation of this experience; this failure gives the term a 
varying significance. (2) In the emphasis laid on knowledge there 
is no distinction between knowledge which demands proof and intel- 
lectual assent, and that which demands an attitude on the part of the 
will. (3) The interest in grounding the orthodox system as a whole 
warrants the suspicion that its deduction from Christian experience is 
not thoroughly scientific. 


E. A. HANLEY. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


THE UnaccounTaBLE Man. By Davip JAMES BuRRELL. Chi- 
cago: Revell, 1901. Pp. 310. $1.50. 

Tuis volume contains twenty-nine sermons. The title of the book 
is the subject of the first discourse. The topics discussed in all the 
rest are both popular and important. Such sermons as, “ What Would 
Jesus Do?” “The Potter and the Clay,” “The Perfect Law of Lib- 
erty,” “The Privilege of the Strong,” “ Back to Christ,” and “Church 
Unity,” catch and hold the attention by virtue of the living, practical 
questions unfolded in them. 
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These sermons deserve high rank. The preacher’s thought is 
incisive and suggestive. It is clothed in a style clear and terse. 
Those who heard these discourses could not have failed to understand 
what was urged upon them, and to be deeply impressed by it. In 
every paragraph we find the accent of conviction. The preacher evi- 
dently unshakably believed what he said. He spoke out of the depths 
of his experience. What he had seen and felt he declared. He is 
familiar with the Scriptures of both Testaments, and often quotes from 
them with rare aptness and felicity. He is also broadly read in litera- 
ture, and lays it under tribute to the cross of Christ. Sometimes, 
indeed, his quotations, especially from the poets, seem to us excessive. 

His style is also direct. He is a real preacher. His discourses are 
not essays, but genuine sermons. He talks straight to his audience. 
Hence he is often interrogative, asking questions that grip the con- 
science. 

At times he is dramatic, just as the Scriptures are. He has a ser- 
mon on John the Baptist, the title of which is “A Tragedy.” He first 
presents the dramatis personae, and then follow five scenes. The effect 
is cumulative. We feel at each step an increase of power and impres- 
sion. And the lessons which flow from the tragedy form the fitting 
and forceful climax. 

The preacher is at times spontaneously humorous, which is an ele- 
ment of power; but his sermons are marred by an occasional sarcasm 
which is a little too bald and obtrusive. Moreover, here and there 
through these sermons are found Latin phrases which could have no 
other effect on the average hearer than to obscure the preacher’s 
thought. Sermons so good ought to be freed from even these petty 
faults. 


GALuUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, being the Wiliam 
B. Noble Lectures for 1900. By WiLL1AM HENRY FREMANTLE. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1901. Pp. 278. $1.50. 


TuHIs volume is a welcome emphasis upon the social character of 
Christianity and its ordinances. Social progress is the end held up as 
the aim of sacraments, church organization, creeds, and pastoral 
work. Broad common-sense and high and exact scholarship mark the 
pages, and render these lectures notable in every way. Those who 
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think “high” churchmanship is exclusiveness, aristocracy, individual- 
ism, and ceremony will call the point of view “low” church. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the book is a plea for the highest type of real 
churchmanship; the churchmanship that demands all life as its field 
and all Christians as workers in that field. The influences of Hatch, 
Harnack, and Sabatier are noticeable upon the thought of the book, 
but the development of the social conception of Christianity is bold 
and striking. It is a suggestive contribution to the literature of the 
new and quiet reformation at work in our church life. Our institu- 
tional Christianity must be reformed and transformed in the spirit of 
these lectures, or God will raise up another institution to do Christ’s 
work. Common-sense and Christian grace mark these utterances 
which, coming as they do from the Dean of Ripon, will surprise many 
a “dissenter,” who has prided himself on a breadth of view not to be 
found in the Anglican communion. 


Tuos. C. HALL. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


A Stupy oF Sociat Moratity. By W. A. Watt. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. 
xiii + 293. $2, net. 


THE editors were doubtless without conscious irony when they 


assigned this book to a sociologist. That more than Delphic word 
“social” enables the writer who lays hold upon it to flatter his soul 
that commonplaces so labeled mysteriously acquire peculiar merit. It 
also serves admirably as a clue to ready classification of a book in the 
capacious category “sociology.” The consequences of this ambiguity 
are apt to be both humorous and tragic, but these diverse aspects of the 
case do not often present themselves to the same persons. In this 
instance the author may well think of himself as having fallen among 
the Philistines. The reviewer finds it impossible to deal sympatheti- 
cally with the book, for its criteria of morality seem utterly nebulous 
in comparison with those by which the sociologist attempts to deter- 
mine the values of conduct. 

As a confession of ethical faith the volume is respectable. The 
author has dignified and worthy views of the relations between certain 
phases of conventional moral conceptions. This does not afford a 
sufficient reason, however, for the appearance of his views in print. 
They add nothing to the force or vividness of our traditional moral 
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statements. They certainly open no new outlook for closer criticism 
of conduct. , 

The author seems to be half-conscious that his discussion has very 
remote relations to actual problems of conduct. On p. 285, for 
example, he concedes by implication that what he has written has little 
“direct bearing upon life,” and he refers to the study of comparative 
jurisprudence as one of the pursuits that would yield more concrete 
ethical results. He cannot be said, therefore, to have done much 
toward accomplishing his purpose of “helping the reader to classify 
his conceptions of the whole” (Preface). 

One must choose today between purely formal ethics and a theory 
of conduct which distinctly presupposes a sociology as its setting. 
One may speculate about “justice” or “benevolence” or “truthful- 
ness” without knowing or supposing very much about actual reactions 
between human beings, and the speculations will be correspondingly 
worthless as guides of conduct. If we are to get a critique of actual 
conduct, we have to begin with insight that every human act is in large 
part a consequence of the acts of all the persons who had previously 
lived, and it is a condition of all the conduct of all the persons who 
will subsequently live. The laws of genuine morality are expressions 
of the relations of cause and effect between actions. There can be no 
moral code, at once coherent and available for concrete application, 
that does not posit an analysis of the functional relations of all classes 
of acts within the whole human life-process. A discussion of the type 
contained in this volume seems to the sociologist merely a profitless 
organization of words. There may be persons to whom it would be 
edifying, but they cannot be people who are in very close touch with 
concrete problems. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LABORATORY AND Putpir: The Relation of Biology to the 
Preacher and His Message. The Gay Lectures, 1900. By 
Wit.iaM L. Potgat. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Row- 
land Press," 1901. Pp. 103. Cloth, $0.50; paper, $0.25. 

From the laboratory, in three charmingly written lectures, Profes- 
sor Poteat tells some plain truths which it were well the pulpit should 
heed. The biological revolution “imposed the necessity of revision 


* Though bearing the imprint of this firm on the title-page, the copyright is by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, which is probably the publisher. 
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upon every formulated body of doctrine.” The revision demanded of 
theology is still in progress. The present situation of Christianity, 
which is indubitably critical, shows symptoms whose causes the lecturer 
finds in “the strain of the divergence of the old dogma and the new 
knowledge,” and particularly in “the pulpit’s attitude of resistance to 
science.” This attitude is shown to be not only irrational, but ineffect- 
ive. Professor Poteat pleads with those preachers in whom the odium 
scientiae has become chronic to open their minds to the truth, even 
though its garb be strange and its tongue unknown; and asks for 
those in training an opportunity for the cultivation of the scientific 
spirit. 

This message of the laboratory to the pulpit is admirable both in 
form and spirit. It is conservative without being cowardly, reverent 
without being pietistic, and virile without being violent. Its keynote 
is sounded in this: 

The intelligence of the world is growing too acute and wide, and the 
moral sense of the world is too much heightened and cleared by the teaching 
of Jesus, to submit to the usurpation and arrogance of an alien logic. If your 
message essentially involve subscription to the items of a particular theologi- 
cal formulary, the world, which is fast winning its emancipation from author- 
ity, will not so much as hear your formulary. If you insist, it will bid you 
go, and take your religion along with your theology. And Christ will be cru- 
cified afresh by the hands of his friends. 


CHARLES REID BARNES. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Brahman: A Study in the History of Indian Philosophy. By Hervey 
DeWitt Griswold. (=“ Cornell Studies in Philosophy,” No. 2.) (New 
York: Macmillan, 1900; pp. v-+ 89; $0.75.) After a chapter on the his- 
tory of the word “‘ Brahman,” the author traces the growth of monism 
from Vedism through the Upanishads and the Vedanta-Sutras. He 
reduces the philosophic meanings of Brahman to three: the objective 
word (the sacred hymn), the subjective word (theology), and the 
immanent word (absolute energy). Both transmigration and maya he 
considers logically implied in the Upanishads. He draws occasional 
suggestive and helpful parallels between biblical thought and that of 
Indian philosophy. One hesitates, however, to assent to the proposi- 
tion that the famous Zat tvam asi, “That art thou,” is “not essentially 
different from” the biblical doctrine of man as the son of God and 
made in the image of God. Certainly, neither Christ nor the Hebrew 
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prophets had in mind any such identity of created and creator as the 
Upanishads teach. The book on the whole is an excellent study in a 
field not overcrowded.— Irvine F. Woop. 


Introduction & la psychologie des mystiques. Par Jules Pacheu. 
(Paris: Oudin, 1901; pp. 107; fr. 2.) This is the first of a projected 
series of volumes embodying lectures now in progress at the Catholic 
Institute at Paris. Vol. II will deal with contemporary mysticism 
as seen in the religion of humanity, Nietzscheism, Tolstoiism, etc. A 
discussion of Christian mysticism will follow, and the series will con- 
clude with a volume on the specific psychology of mysticism. The 
introduction examines the term “mystic” and its cognates, and explains 
the author’s plan and point of view. He declares his point of view to 
be strictly psychological, yet he transcends psychology at the outset by 
assuming the objective truth of mystical impressions—they are “rela- 
tions of the soul with God.” Mystic experiences are defined, in the 
strict sense, as states of consciousness that are “absolutely independent 
of the human will and produced directly by a divine act.” This is poor 
psychology f/us theology. Again, theology is made, for believers at 
least, an authoritative interpreter of psychological facts. It is “a guide, 
an aid, a limitation.” The real purpose, indeed, is religious, not scien- 
tific. M.Pacheu will persuade men back to the church by showing 
that the characteristic soul-struggles of the age are unconscious efforts 


after the union with God that constitutes the inner side of Christianity. 
From this point of view the book is delightful for its candor, its liber- 
ality of spirit, its insight into the soul, and its spiritual warmth.— 
GerorcE A. CoE. 


Prolegomena zur Bestimmung des Gottesbegriffes bei Kant. Von 
Kumetaro Sasao. (Halle: Niemeyer, 1900; pp. 71; M. 2.) This 
monograph belongs to the series of “Abhandlungen zur Philosophie 
und ihrer Geschichte,” edited by Benno Erdmann. Its aim is to bring 
together from the pre-critical writings and the Critique of Pure Reason 
those statements of Kant which throw light on his conception of God. 
Following along the line of Erdmann and Kiedel, he points out the 
affinity between Kant’s views and those of Leibniz, and maintains that 
the earlier conception of God as the ground of the interaction or com- 
mercium of substances survives in the Cri#igue behind the conception 
of things in themselves, transcendental objects, etc. This leads the 
author to emphasize, like Paulsen, the metaphysical as opposed to the 
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alleged purely phenomenalistic character of Kant’s thought. The 
monograph contains nothing new to the Kant student, but it is, never- 
theless, a well-executed and scholarly outline of this aspect of Kant’s 
thought, and shows promise of further good work in the future.— 
J. H. Turts. 


Gottliche Weltordnung und religionslose Sittlichkeit. Zeitgemasse 
Erérterungen von Wilhelm Schneider. (Paderborn : Schéningh, 1900; 
pp. vii+600; M. 10.) This volume bears on its title-page ‘“ Mit 
kirchlicher Genehmigung,” and its final paragraph is an extract from 
a papal encyclical. Moving thus wholly within the boundaries of the 
Roman Catholic church, it is a learned and broad survey of its subject, 
free from the extreme partisanship which too often disfigures similar 
apologetic works. But that it should add little or nothing to our 
information, or to our insight, is inevitable in view of the author’s 
manifest limitations -GEORGE Wm. KNox. 


Behé U’lléh (The Glory of God). By Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
assisted by Howard MacNutt. (Chicago: I. G. Kheiralla, 1900; pp. 
545; $3-) This well-printed book contains the theological system of 
the principal propagandist in the United States of the Mohammedan 
sect started by the Bab who appeared in Persia in the middle of the last 
century and suffered martyrdom there. The Bab was succeeded by 


one Beha who professed to be he whom the Bab prophesied as to 
come, and who was able to rally the majority of the sect to his side. 
Exiled by the sultan to Acre, he died there in 1892. Mr. Kheiralla 
proclaims Beha as the true God for whom Jesus Christ prepared the 
way. He has gathered circles of believers in various cities. His 
book is a well-meaning production which, however, is so lamentably 
weak in scientific character as to be practically worthless except as a 
religious curiosity. The sect which he represents is already split into 
two or more divisions by internal dissension, and the propagandists of 
the several branches are industriously proselytizing from each other. 
There is much that is interesting and admirable in the life and teach- 
ings of the leaders of Babism, but of the theological reasonings of 
this author one cannot say as much. If he is to be the Melanchthon’* 
of this reformation, its intellectual basis will not attract thinking minds. 
—The Evolution of Immortality. By S.D. McConnell. (New York: 


*See also VATRALSKY, “Mohammedan Gnosticism in America,” pp. 57-78 of 
this number of the JOURNAL. 
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Macmillan, 1901; pp. 204; $1.25.) The author believes that the 
Christian doctrine of immortality must be revised in the light of 
modern biology and psychology. These sciences cannot allow so 
sharp a line to be drawn between man and beast as to ascribe an essen- 
tial immortality to the one and not to the other. Indeed, the hope of 
immortality is but the instinct of self-protection carried to its highest 
term. To attain it one must be worthy of it. This worthiness is 
moral: righteousness is potential immortality. Such was the central 
thought of the gospel of the resurrection preached by the apostles— 
immortality through goodness. We are afraid that all this reverses 
the true order of values; not goodness in order to live forever, but 
righteousness though the heavens fall, has been the high call to the 
noblest souls. Further, on the author’s hypothesis, how much good- 
ness is necessary? Is there any man altogether lacking? And how 
about the lower creation? The study is interesting and stimulating, 
but we fear it does not clear up the question in any perceptible degree. 
— Geo. S. GOODSPEED. 


Wesen und Principien der Bibelkritik auf katholischer Grundlage, 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der officiellen Vulgataausgabe, dar- 
gestellt von Michael Hetzenauer (Innsbruck: Wagner, 1900; pp. 
xii+ 212; M. 3.60), is an introduction to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament, published in response to the wishes of the reviewers 
of his Movum Testamentum graece et latine (1896), in which the author 
indicates the principles underlying his publication of the Greek text 
and the Latin translation of the New Testament. Of the methods of 
criticism we hear very little; for the book is intensely Roman Catholic 
in its contents and spirit. The rules and decrees of the church are 
the determining factors and guide in the criticism of the sacred text, 
scientific or historic principles only of subordinate importance.‘ The 
author discusses at length the rules which he followed in his Latin text, 
which is a collation of the three Clementine editions of 1592, 1593, 
and 1598; and he claims to have reached results even better than those 
of Vercellone (1860-64). The book being only “a sketch,” as the 
author says, it is surprising that so much space is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the history and condition of the Latin text, and com- 
paratively small consideration given to the discussion of the matter of 
criticism of Greek manuscripts, early quotations, and the ancient 


*“Jenes Buch oder jener Text ist echt, den die heilige Kirche als solchen 
bezeichnet” (p. 47). 
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versions other than Latin. The history of criticism is almost entirely 
neglected. In the chapter on the praxis of criticism, twenty pages out 
of twenty-three are taken up with a discussion defending the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the so-called comma ianneum (1 John 5: 7, 8).* 
This passage must be genuine, as well as authentic; for, “einer unfehi- 
baren Kirche ist ein so grober Irrthum geradezu unméglich.”* The 
book will undoubtedly be read much by Roman Catholic readers, 
for whom it is primarily intended. It might be compared with War- 
field’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
although the latter surpasses it greatly in oe and fairminded- 
ness.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Glaube nach der Anschauung des Alten Testamentes. Von Ludwig 
Bach. (=“Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,” IV, 6.) 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900; pp. 96; M. 2.80.) This book main- 
tains that }"ONM signifies “to have a support” (“einen Halt haben”), 
viz., for one’s life, the support being in God; and that it is regularly 
used of deliverance from death. The case is not made out. Some 
exceptions are admitted ; in many other passages there is reliance upon 
forced exegesis and remote inference.— GEORGE RICKER BERRY. 


Einteilung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos. Von Leopold 
Cohn. (Leipzig : Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899; M. 1.30; 
= pp. 387-435 of the VII. “Supplementband” of the Philologus.) 


There are few scholars more competent and better fitted to write on 
subjects touching Philo and his writings than Cohn, the editor, with 
Wendland, of Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, a publication 
ranking with that masterly edition of the works of Josephus by Bene- 
dictus Niese. The author begins with an interesting résumé of all that 
is known of the manuscript tradition of Philonic writings, and then 
divides the list of the genuine works into three main groups. The first 
comprises the four writings of a purely philosophical character,’ all of 

*See WESTCOTT AND Hort, Zhe New Testament in Greek, Vol. Il, Appendix, 
Pp. 103-5. 

3This spirit pervades the whole manual, and we are not surprised that the edi- 
tions of Tischendorf, v. Gebhardt, and Theile are not recommended to Roman 
Catholic students (p. 186). What, we may well ask, would be the author’s verdict, 
had he knowledge of KUENEN AND CoBET’s Novum Testamentum ? 


*“ De aeternitate mundi;” “Quod omnis probus liber sit,” being the second part 
of a writing dedicated to Theodotus; the first half, still extant during Eusebius’s time, 
is now lost; “ De providentia;” and “ Alexander sive de eo quod rationem habeant 
bruta animalia.” The Latin translation of the titles is used here because they are 
more familiar than the original Greek titles. 
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which were written by Philo in his younger years, and are genuine 
beyond doubt. Some of these are preserved only in Armenian trans- 
lations. The second and main group consists of the exegetical writ- 
ings, namely: (1) The “ Allegorical Commentary to Genesis,” chaps. 1- 
20. This was the chief repository of Philo’s philosophical views. It 
consists of some twenty-two separate books, some of which have been 
lost completely, while others are preserved only in Armenian and other 
translations. The titles are mostly preserved in the list given by Euse- 
bius. (2) The “Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesim et in Exodum,” 
a short commentary, literal as well as allegorical, to Genesis and 
Exodus. (3) The “ Historico-Exegetical Delineation of the Mosaic 
Legislation,” the best preserved of all the works of Philo.* The chro- 
nological order of these three great works seems to be the same as that 
observed in this enumeration, although there are evidences that indicate 
that the author planned them all at an early date, and probably worked 
on them, at times, simultaneously. On the whole, it appears that the 
third work of this second group was completed last; for in it there 
are reminiscences of and allusions to the troublesome times in Alex- 
andria during the reign of the emperor Caligula. To the third group 
belong the historico-apologetic writings intended to acquaint the Greek 
and Roman gentile readers with the spirit pervading the Jewish religion, 
and to defend Judaism against the attacks of its opponents. Here we 
have (1) “The Life of Moses,” which, though begun after the work on 


the Mosaic legislation, antedates its completion; (2) the “ Hypothe- 


tica,” of which but two fragments are preserved by Eusebius; (3) 
“The Apology in Behalf of the Jews,” only one fragment extant, to 
which the famous treatise “De vita contemplativa” seems to have 
belonged originally. These two writings were composed quite late ; 
but earlier than (4) the tracts “Contra Flaccum” and “Legatio ad 
Gaium,” which were perhaps the last writings of the aged Jewish phi- 
losopher.— These works, representing the genuine writings of Philo, 
are preserved only in part. Most of them are completely lost, and of 


one, Ilepi appar, it cannot even be said when it was written. All other 


2 The following writings belong to this great work : (a) “ De opificio mundi” : the 
creation and the fall; (4) “the biographies of the patriarchs living before the time of 
Moses,” a history of seven heroes of early Bible times ; (c) “the great explanation of 
and commentary on the several commandments of the decalogue.” Appended to 
this were chapters on special virtues, and a book detailing the rewards promised 
by Moses to them that keep the law as well as the punishments to be measured out to 
such that fall away from it. © 
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writings attributed usually to Philo are to be rejected as spurious.*— 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


The Ethics of Judaism. By M. Lazarus. Translated from the 
German by Henrietta Szold. In four parts. Parts I, II. (Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1900, 1901; pp. 309; 
301; $0.75 each.) It is with pleasure that we welcome the admirable 
English translation of the great work of Lazarus to be published 
complete in four parts. At the present time two parts have appeared, 
dealing with “The Foundation of Jewish Ethics’ and “The Sancti- 
fication of Life the Aim of Morality.” While it was impossible that 
the author should not have written with a spirit of warm admiration 
for the faith which he professes, the total impression of his work is one 
which goes far toward effecting a better understanding of historical 
Judaism. We have had so many interpretations and references to 
Jewish literature from those who utterly failed to present the conscien- 
tious, if indeed overzealous, legislation of the rabbis that it will be to 
many something of a revelation to read an exposition of the tal- 
mudic ethics at its best. We would advise every student of the Bible, 
especially of the New Testament, to read this work as it appears, and 
if at times he may feel that the presentation gives an occasionally too 
favorable interpretation of certain elements of the rabbinism, one will 
at least recognize the scholarly attainment and the breadth of view of 


the author. We would especially commend the various appendices, 
notably that upon the rabbinical references to the ’am haarets. We 
await the appearance of the other two parts with interest SHAILER 
MATHEWS. 


Books for New Testament Study, Popular and Professional. Recom- 
mended by the Council of Seventy. Prepared by Clyde Weber Votaw 
and Charles F. Bradley, at the request of the Council of Seventy, and 
in consultation with the other members of the New Testament Cham- 
ber. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900; pp. 79; 
$o.50.) Eighty per cent. of these books are in the reference library 
of Union Theological Seminary, for which I am responsible. This 
expresses my practical judgment upon the value of the contents of the 


3These are “De mercede meretricis;” “De mundo,” a late compilation; the 
sermons “De Sampsone” and “De Jona;” a “Book on Etymologies of Hebrew 
Proper Names;” and a late “Antiquitatum biblicarum Liber,” this last being an 
apocryphal work on biblical history to the death of Samuel. 
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list. Any limitations are due to its composite character, correspond- 
ing to the constituents of the committee which compiled it. Under 
the avowed principles which have been followed, it is difficult to see 
how different results could have been reached. The division of 
the list into two parts, containing “popular” and “ professional” 
sections, is a mistake, particularly when just 50 per cent. of the “ popu- 
lar” titles are repeated under the “ professional’ headings. A single 
list, with asterisks, would save room and would afford glimpses beyond 
to the “popular” person without putting up “ professional” bars to 
keep him out. The line of division is arbitrary anyway. The attempt 
at uniformity in regard to commentaries is too apparent and forced. 
A minimum of two is well enough, but it is misleading to exclude a 
third or a fourth. To mention a “series” is not enough. Series are 
mechanical devices, and are of varying merit; the best only should be 
recommended. Lists like this are always useful, and each decade calls 
for a new compilation. They are good and commendable in the pro- 
portion in which they hold up the mirror to fact and reflect the changes 
which the years bring with them. The present list will attain an 
increased value when it has received the annotations which a future 
edition promises.— CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


Authenticité et date des livres du Nouveau Testament. Etude 
critique de “L’Histoire des origines du christianisme” de M. Renan. 
Par Gustave Desjardins. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1900; pp. 215; fr. 4.) 
The author’s étude applies to Renan only. He has given no study to 
the books of the New Testament capable of throwing any light what- 
ever upon their authenticity or date, nor to any of the scholarly 
researches of ancient or modern times. The “study” which he has 
given to Renan is the reverse of “ critical ”— a trifling polemic against 
a caricature of his own making. His qualification is his colossal igno- 
rance. This becomes not only “ mother of faith,” but gives the courage 
proverbially ready to rush in. For logic: Hebrews is “ Pauline or a 
forgery,” because it mentions Timothy (p. 128); the authenticity of 
2 Peter is vindicated by the simple process of contradicting two state- 
ments of Renan (p. 154). For knowledge of the subject, this from 
p. 198: “Is not Revelation in Greek, and in very good Greek ? Are 
those characteristic expressions frequently found in it which betray the 
stranger unfamiliar with the words and syntax of a language not his 
own? No, one is far from finding in it the Hebraisms which abound 
in St. Paul” (!) Such a nugget as the following (p. 42), however, is 
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perhaps worth the price of the book: “M. Renan has been pleased to 
confuse the chronology of the beginnings of the church. The general 
opinion was that St. Paul’s conversion took place in the year 34 or 
35. This accepted chronology, wantonly disturbed by Renan, a 
footnote informs us, is to be found in Lenain de Tillemont, Mémoires, 
etc., Paris, 1700!— Unsere Evangelien, thre Quellen und thr Quellen- 
werth, vom Standpunkt des Historikers aus betrachtet. Von Wilhelm 
Soltau. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1901; pp. vi-++-149; M. 2.50.) Our 
author, favorably known through his Hine Litcke der synoptischen 
Forschung, deems the time ripe for popularization of “the excellent 
researches of Weizsdacker, Holtzmann, von Soden, Hawkins, and 
Wernle,” since “they have reached a degree of certainty which makes 
this possible, if it does not demand it.” Documentary criticism has 
progressed so far that its results are now ready for application by 
the historical critic. The familiar outlines of the two-document 
theory of the synoptic gospels are accordingly again set forth in 
intelligible and easy style, with serviceable tables for comparison of 
the sources attached in an appendix. Naturally “the gradual growth 
of the first gospel” (Matt., I, ca. 75 A. D., expanded ca. 110 by Matt., IT, 
the author’s special contribution to the subject) figures prominently as 
“the only possible solution of the synoptic problem.” This, as well as 
the more popularizing purpose of the book, makes room for it beside 
even Wernle’s admirable work. Moreover, we have in addition a very 
judicious discussion of the fourth gospel, which Soltau shows to be 
dependent upon all three synoptists. The independent element he 
divides into (1) discourses for edification and (2) brief paragraphs 
embodying /ogia with their occasion. The discourses are of very late 
origin, by the author of 1 John. The peculiar narratives (Johannine 
/ogia) stand in some unexplained relation with the apostle John. But 
the fourth evangelist wrote long after John’s death, probably under 
Hadrian. Perhaps more is assumed as “already demonstrated” than 
English readers would be inclined to grant, but both the exposition of 
current critical results and the author’s personal modifications and 
additions are welcome and serviceable.— Benjy. W. Bacon. 


Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus. Von Richard Drescher. (Giessen: 
Ricker, 1900; pp. 65; M. 1.80.) In this little pamphlet we have an 
objective presentation of the material which is to be found in the Gala- 
tian, Corinthian, Roman, and Philippian letters of Paul. The work is 
done with great thoroughness, the discussion of the death of Christ 
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being especially worthy of consideration. Also important is the dis- 
cussion of the various names which are applied to Jesus. The author 
recognizes the importance of the term “Christ,” and very properly 
finds the idea of his pre-existence deep-seated in the Pauline thought. 
The essay is a good illustration of present methods in biblical the- 
ology.— SHAILER MATHEWs. 


Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Handschriften des Clemens Alexandrinus 
(1895); Untersuchungen iiber die Scholien 2u Clemens Alexandrinus 
(1897); Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (1901). Von Otto 
Stahlin. (Niirnberg : Stich; pp. 35 ; 48; 78; all three published as “Bei- 
lagen zu den Jahresberichten des K. Neuen Gymnasiums in Niirnberg.’’) 
The author of these three important contributions has been intrusted by 
the “church father commission” of the Royal Academy at Berlin with 
the preparation of a new edition of the writings of the great Alex- 
andrian church father, Clement, and a study of the three “ Beilagen” 
demonstrates beyond doubt the wisdom of the great head of the com- 
mittee ; for in them are treated, in a very satisfactory and scholarly way, 
three of the most important points which help to establish the text of 
Clement’s extant writings, viz., the manuscript tradition, the scholia, 
and Clement’s use of the Old Testament. A journey to Italy in 1893-94 
enabled Stahlin to examine the principal manuscripts. The results of 
these investigations he published in the first “Beilage” (pp. 1-21), 
where he also published (pp. 21-35) a special treatise on Clement’s 
Tis 6 cwldpevos rrAovows; To the study of the manuscripts the author 
has also lately contributed a short notice of eight pages to the Zexte 
und Untersuchungen, N. F., V, 4..—The second brochure gives most 
instructive notices concerning the scholia, which are, comparatively 
speaking, as numerous as the MSS. of Clement’s writings. He dis- 
cusses (1) the scholia in P (Paris), (2) those in M (Modena), and (3) 
those in F (Florence), pp. 8-15 ; pp. 15-44 are devoted to a discussion 
of these scholia according to their authors: (1) the Baanes scholia (pp. 
16-19), whose author was a Christian grammarian of the fifth century; 
(2) the Arethas scholia (pp. 19-32), with a most interesting biographi- 
cal sketch (p. 46) of the great archbishop Arethas of Cesarea in 
Cappadocia; here Stahlin proves, contrary to former views, that 
Arethas lived during the first half of the tenth century of our era; 
(3) the scholia of M* (pp. 33-8); (4) the scholia of M* (pp. 38-40); 
(5) notes in M? (p. 40); and (6) the scholia of F. Throughout the 

* Noticed by F. A. CHRISTIE on p. 147 of this number of the JOURNAL. 
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author is striving after corrections of and additions to the text of 
Clement. We notice here with great satisfaction the correct text of 
the large Arethas scholion, so faultily published by Dindorf (1869 ; 
Praef., pp. xiv ff.).—The third contribution is devoted to a study of 
Clement’s use of the Septuagint. This subject has attracted editors 
and translators of Clement’s works since Gentianus Hervetus, who wrote 
the first translation of and commentary to the great church father’s 
work. The later results of Sylburg (1592) and Le Nourry (1703) were 
carefully used by J. Potter (1715), who himself made valuable addi- 
tions. Later editors, Klotz (1831) and Dindorf, copied Potter most 
faultily and carelessly. Stahlin gives on pp. 12-74 a long list of quo- 
tations from the LXX found in Clement, and discusses many of these. 
The results attained are rather negative, in general. None of the 
extant MSS. of the LXX text can be shown to have been used by 
Clement in his quotations; it can only be said: (1) that Clement is 
familiar with all the Old Testament books found in the LXX. The 
fact that some minor books are not quoted proves nothing. (2) No 
distinction is observed between canonical and deutero-canonical books.’ 
(3) In many quotations, especially from the prophetical books, Clem- 
ent’s text agrees with that of Theodotion and the other revisers. 
(4) Throughout there can be seen a difference between the Bible text 
of Clement and the text of Codex B.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Titus von Bostra. Studien zu dessen Lukashomilien. Von Joseph 
Sickenberger. (=—TZexte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, N. F., V1, 1.) (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901; pp. 
viii + 268; M. 8.50.) This minute and laborious, yet valuable, work 
consists of two main parts: first, a series of text-critical studies of the 
commentary on Luke, which bears the name of Titus, bishop of Bostra ; 
and, secondly, a critical edition of the genuine fragments which that 
commentary preserves, together with a few of the scholia on Daniel, 
which the editor thinks may also be accepted as genuine. Sickenberger 
confirms the opinion, long ago expressed, but not based upon any such 

* Dindorf’s edition was severely criticised by PAUL DE LAGARDE in the Géttin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1870, pp. 801-24; republished in LAGARDE’s Symmicta 
(1877), pp. 10-24. It was this scathing review which brought about an acquaint- 


ance between Stahlin and that great Semitic and Septuagint scholar, whose influence 
one can detect in Stahlin’s admirable work. 


3In his quotations from the New Testament Clement appears to have drawn a 


distinction between canonical and apocryphal books. This, at least, is the opinion of 
KuTTER, Clemens Alexandrinus und das Neue Test t, Gi » 1897. 
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amount of scientific evidence as is here marshaled, that the so-called 
commentary of Titus on Luke is, in fact, a compilation. He shows 
that it was made in the sixth century, and that the chief homilists 
drawn upon, besides the real Titus, were Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysos- 
tom, and Origen. Titus chose the favorite method of biblical exposi- 
tion in the early church and cast his teaching into the form of homilies, 
which were written, probably, between 364 and 375 A.D. Why he 
should have won the distinction of having his name given to the whole 
commentary, rather than Cyril, who furnished a much larger share of 
the material, is not entirely clear. Our author believes that among the 
Milan manuscripts described by Mercati in 1898 there is a palimp- 
sest fragment of one of the original homilies of Titus. But, speaking 
generally, we must arrive at the text through indirect means. The 
extensive introductory section contains some instructive remarks upon 
a different side of Titus’s activity, viz., his work against the Maniche- 
ans, and attention is called to the new edition of his polemic, now 
being prepared by August Brinkmann, of Kénigsberg, and Ludwig 
Nix, a Privatdozent in Bonn.—JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER. 


Abriss der Kirchengeschichte. Von Joh. Heinr. Kurtz. 15. Auf- 
lage. (Leipzig: August Neumann, 1901; pp. vi+ 228; M. 2.20.) 
The fact that this little volume is now in the fifteenth edition shows 
that it has met a pressing need. Its general conception and arrange- 
ment are precisely the same as those of Kurtz’s large church history 


in three volumes. Indeed, but for the fact of greater condensation, 
one feels that one is reading the larger work. It is a collection of the 
leading facts of church history clearly stated and tabulated, with no 
attempt at interpretative arrangement. Most of the statements are 
admirable in their comprehensiveness and lucidity; but occasionally, 
owing to the necessities of condensation, the statements are somewhat 
obscure: a fault perhaps impossible to avoid entirely in a work of this 
kind. The matter of proportion in general history is always a difficult 
one. In the case of the Germans it seems impossible for them to see 
that Calvin and the Genevan Reformation and the English Reformation 
were much more than sideshows. We see this when we compare Dr. 
Kurtz’s account of the German Reformation with the accounts of those 
just mentioned. This book would go finely as a companion volume 
to Sohm’s Outlines of Church History, to supply the facts, a knowl- 
edge of which is assumed in that masterly work. — St. Augustine's 
Treatise on The City of God. By F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock. (Lon- 
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don : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Young, 
1900; pp. xvi-+ 115; 1s.6d.) This little volume is an excellent selec- 
tion of gems from Augustine’s immortal work, Zhe City of God. These 
‘selections are accompanied by notes and explanations, and condensa- 
‘tions which add much to their value. The author’s preface is really a 
valuable introduction and should have been so named.—Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great), the Hero of Two Nations. By H. W. Carless 
Davis. (New York: Putnam, 1900; pp. xvi + 338; $1.50.) The 
object of this volume of the “Heroes of the Nations” series is to set 
out in clear relief the personality of the great western emperor and to 
show his influence upon European history. In the accomplishment of 
this end the author has used only such facts as would serve his imme- 
diate purpose. But he has necessarily been led into the leading facts 
of the social, religious, and political institutions of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. He has not only used the best secondary sources of 
information, as Waitz, Gregorovius, Coulanges, Mombert, and Hodg- 
kin, but above all he has based his narrative on a study of the chroni- 
cles, diplomata, and literature of the period. The book contains 
many illustrations and several valuable maps. The opening sentences 
are: “It is hard to picture the state of Europe eleven hundred and 
fifty years ago, when Charles the Great was a boy at his mother’s knee. 
Since that date even the obdurate facts of physical geography have 
been altered in themselves or in their significance to man. Provinces 
now among the most productive in the west were then clothed with 
dense forests or intersected by pestilent marshes Roads were 
few and seldom used for peaceful traffic: the fear of thieves and toll 
collectors kept would-be travelers at home.’”’ The reader who begins 
with these easy but graphic sentences will read on. The author, while 
appreciating the difficulties of the legend that Charles was buried sit- 
ting in a chair of state, and the statement that in the year 1000 Otto 
III. found the body as represented in the legend, seems inclined to the 
belief that it may not have been impossible.— De /’authenticité de la 
légende de St. Francois dite Des trots compagnons. Par Paul Sabatier. 
(Paris: Alcan, 1901; pp. 43.) The legend of the three companions 
of St. Thomas was pronounced by P. Van Ortroy to be, in its tradi- 
tional form, an imitation, the work of a forger of the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Sabatier, the author of the well-known life of St. 
Francis, takes issue in this pamphlet of forty-two pages and seems to 
make out a very good case.—/ohann von Wiclifs Lehren von der Ein- 
teilung der Kirche und von der Stellung der weltlichen Gewalt. Von 
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Hermann Fiirstenau. (Berlin: R. Gaertner (Hermann Heyfelder), 
1900; pp. 117; M. 2.80.) We have in this pamphlet a careful review of 
Wiclif’s doctrines of the division of the church and of the establish- 
ment of the secular authorities. The author is upon the whole 
inclined to minimize the importance of Wiclif as a reformer. He 
thinks that Wiclif did not have a very clear conception of the difference 
between ecclesia, regnum, and respudblica, or church and state. He was 
still on medieval ground. At best he was only feeling his way toward 
the great movement which was finally to come in the sixteenth century. 
Although his efforts were without immediate consequence in England, 
yet through Hus and his followers they became widely known on the 
continent and exercised an important influence upon the German 
reformers. Just to what extent this is true, he says, should be the 
subject of a special investigation ; and he thinks of the present study 
as a preparation for such an investigation.—Savonarola. By George 
M’ Hardy. (“The World’s Epoch-Makers.”) (New York: Scribner, 1901; 
pp. x + 273; $1.25.) The biographies of great men are never finally 
written. They are subjects of abiding and ever-deepening interest. 
Their personalities strike new affinities in each new student. While the 
central facts remain about the same, they appear in new relations, and 
these new relations show the character of the hero in a somewhat new 
light. This is true in the case of Savonarola. There are many new 
lives of him, and there will be many more, and all of them will, as they 
are true, be well received by the reading public. So, in addition to the 
incomparable work of Villari and the valuable work of Clark, and 
others, we welcome this little volume of M’Hardy. Necessarily 
dependent, in a very large measure, upon his predecessors, he has 
given us a fresh and fascinating account of the great Florentine 
preacher. Many general readers, who would not have time for the 
two large volumes of Villari, will find in this little volume exactly what 
they want: a short, complete, vivid, accurate account of Savonarola 
and his environment at Florence. The author has what we think the 
common misapprehension of a reformer, namely, that he only becomes 
a reformer when he openly attacks the structure of some existing 
organization, whereas this is the very last thing that he does. He has 
become a reformer as soon as his heart has met with a radical change, 
and this often takes place without the reformer being conscious of it. 
The outward acts of reformation follow often considerably later. In 
the two well-known accounts of Savonarola at Lorenzo’s deathbed, the 
author takes the one that gives the prince the preacher’s blessing. 
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This is rather more in line with the present tendency to recognize 
Lorenzo’s real merits and mitigate the frate’s harshness.— Was Savo- 
narola Really Excommunicated? An Inquiry. By J. L. O’Neil. (Bos- 
ton: Marlier, Callanan & Co., 1900; pp. viii 202; $0.75.) At the 
time of Savonarola’s death the question as to the reality of his excom- 
munication was warmly debated. But since the event, for four hun- 
dred years, it has been assumed by most historians. But in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the fourth centenary of his martyrdom the 
question has been reopened. First of all, Savonarola’s successor, 
Father Lottini, the present vicar of St. Mark’s congregation, “ simply 
but clearly draws attention to the nature of the pontifical command, 
and of the censure attached, and claims that the friar did not commit 
the prohibited acts, and that consequently he did not render himself 
amenable to the penalty of excommunication.” Careful study of this 
work has led the author of the book before us to certain definite con- 
clusions of his own. In five chapters he gives the facts, briefs, and 
letters; treats the question of censures; and discusses whether the 
friar really incurred the censure of excommunication, and whether he 
gave scandal. After sifting all the evidence, he concludes that Savona- 
rola was not really excommunicated. The book makes an interesting 
chapter in church history.— Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli, 
1484-1531, the Reformer of German Switzerland. Edited by Samuel 


Macauley Jackson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1901 ; 
pp. 258; $1.25; sold by Longmans, Green & Co.) One of the most 
hopeful signs for the future of historical scholarship in our country is 
the growing desire to get knowledge at first hand. Interpreters may 
not intend to twist or overlook facts, but very few of them fail to do 
so in all matters where their favorite theories are involved. To meet 


this wholesome demand the press is putting out a large variety of 
translations and reprints from original sources of information on sub- 
jects in which wide differences of opinion have obtained. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has been among the foremost promoters of 
this new diffusion of light. The book before us is one of the best 
contributions to the subject. The university was fortunate in securing 
Professor Samuel Macauley Jackson to edit the book. While he 
claims that his own part is “very modest,” it is really very important. 
The value of his general oversight, his introductions and notes, can 
hardly be overestimated. The book contains five selected works of 
Zwingli: the visit of the episcopal delegation to Zurich, April, 1522; 
the petition of the eleven priests to be allowed to marry; the acts of 
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the first Zurich disputation, 1523; the Zurich marriage ordinance, 
1525; the refutation of the tricks of the catabaptists, 1527.— Richelieu 
and the Growth of French Power. By James Breck Perkins. (New 
York: Putnam, 1900; pp. xiii-+ 359; $1.50.) This is another vol- 
ume in the series, “The Heroes of the Nations.” It has the same 
general characteristics, such as maps and illustrations, and is, we think, 
worthy to rank with the work of Mr. Davis. The author, it will be 
remembered, had already written a History of France under Mazarin, 
and in this work had necessarily reviewed the administration of Riche- 
lieu. Thus out of abundant knowledge, gained from long familiarity 
with the best sources of information, Perkins has contributed an 
important chapter to European history.— Papsttum und Kaisertum. 
Universalhistorische Skizzen. Von Richard Schwemer. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta, 1899; pp. 158; M. 2.50.) In this brochure we have a very 
clear and succinct statement of the relations of the papacy and the 
empire in the Middle Ages, and an outlook as to future possible 
relations. The author shows these two central powers in their united 
growth, and in their separate developments before and after the Refor- 
mation. He shows, too, their differences in nature and purpose, and 
the fixed determination of the papacy once more to subordinate the 
‘empire. He says we may smile at the thought, as we confidently rest 
on the conviction that the empire is to endure forever; but that the 
curia, which reckons not by years, but by centuries, sees in all inde- 


pendent states only phases which pass by. A real peace between the 
modern state and the papacy is not possible, because they are radically 
opposed ; and the papacy has no thought of going to the wall. Dr. 
Schwemer’s thoughtful study deserves a careful reading.— J. W. Mon- 
CRIEF. 


A Treatise on the History of Confession Until it Developed into 
Auricular Confession, A. D. 1215. By C. M. Roberts. (London: 
Clay; New York: Macmillan; pp. viii+124; $1, me¢.) After the 
splendid treatise on Auricular Confession and Indulgences, by H. C. 
Lea, this work hardly seems necessary, and we think that a compen- 
dium of Lea’s book would have better answered the purpose, for this 
little volume contains nothing very new or original. It confines 
itself entirely to a history of the customs and powers of the church as 
to confession, and does not enter at all upon a discussion of its ethical 
value. Written by a Protestant, the “animus” of the book is clearly 
against sacramental confession. It is frankly allowed that some sort 
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of confession must exist in any religious organization. While it is 
true that the Scriptures declare that only to God confession be made, 
it is also true that there is a longing in the human heart to pour out 
its burden to a fellow-heart, and to hear and be assured that, if peni- 
tent, pardon has been granted. When a believer is a member of a 
communion which teaches, as the vast Roman, Anglican, and Greek 
communions plainly teach, that God has given power and command- 
ment to his ministers to “declare and pronounce to his people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins,” it is of course to 
one of those ministers confession will be made, and from him the 
assurance of pardon will be sought and will have weight. It is a 
foolish and unwarranted idea, although held by the great majority of 
Protestants, that any priest can, of himself, and without any reference 
to confession to God, pardon sins. He is bound to teach that, unless 
a sincere confession has been made to God, his words are of no 
effect. The author, we think, clearly establishes the point that it was 
not until the eleventh century that it became the absolute rule that 
confessions must be made to a priest as necessary to a reception of 
holy communion.— CLINTON LOCKE. 


La Réforme en Bourgogne. Notice sur les églises réformées de la 
Bourgogne avant la révocation de l’édit de Nantes. Par F. Naef. 
Editée et augmentée d’une préface, de notes, de deux appendices, 


d’une carte et de photographies, par R. Claparéde. (Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1901; pp. 257; fr. 3.50.) This posthumous publication has little 
interest, but much value. It owes its latter quality entirely to its 
editor, who has so wrought upon the MS. of his departed friend that 
it presents the most recent information as to the different churches 
mentioned in the appended notes. M. Naef used perfectly accessible 
material, but M. Claparéde has had to search for his. The book con- 
sists of a biographical preface upon M. Naef, then Naef’s introduction, 
and his historical notes upon the French Protestant churches of Old 
Burgundy, except, unfortunately, those of the conference of Gex and 
the churches of the city of Lyons. These he excepts for reasons 
stated in the introduction. The appendix by Claparéde gives a list of 
the refugees from Burgundy admitted to Geneva from 1539 to 1792, 
and a chronological table of the principal events relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Reformed church in Old Burgundy. There are pho- 
tographic illustrations and an index. M. Naef’s notes are divided into 
three parts: (1) general remarks upon the origin of the church under 
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consideration ; (2) remarks upon the principal families; (3) names of 
the pastors. Manifestly a book of this character has no attractions to 
the general reader, but to one who is studying the history of Protes- 
tantism in France it brings conveniently together much information 
not otherwise easily obtainable-—SamuEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Om den svenska kyrkoreformationen uti Ingermaniand. Ett bidrag 
till svenska kyrkans historia 4ren 1617-1704. Af C. Ohlander. 
(Upsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1900; pp. 204; Kr. 2.25.) That portion 
of the Russian empire which is termed the Baltic provinces and includes 
Ingermanland, Esthland, Livland, and Courland was once a Swedish pos- 
session. By the treaty of Stolbova 1617 Ingermanland was ceded by the 
czar of Russia to the victorious Gustavus Adolphus. The province was 
inhabited by Germans, Finns, and Russians, the last named a very rude 
and ignorant people of the Greek Catholic faith. During the suc- 
cessive reigns of Gustavus Aldolphus, Christina, Charles X., Charles 
XI., and Charles XII. the Swedish government made its mission to 
establish order in the province, to organize schools and academies, and 
to win the populace for the Lutheran faith. It is of this effort made by 
the Swedish government and established church that Dr. Ohlander gives 
us a very interesting and fascinating description. The author must 
be given much credit for the gathering of material and an extensive 
study of various documents.— C. G. LAGERGREN. 


The Protestant Church in Germany. By George H. Schodde- 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub. Society, 1901; pp. 112; $0.40.) We 
know not where in brief compass one can find a more luminous survey 
of the origin, organization, confessions, theology, and missionary 
activity of the Lutheran church in the German empire. When treat- 
ing of Catholic and Reformed Christianity and of the radical theology 
of the universities, probably the author’s judgments are somewhat 
warped by his unswerving devotion to the historical type of Luther- 
anism, but this partisan leaning can be in large part remedied by the 
informing facts with which he has packed his manual and upon which 
the reader can put his own interpretations.—Er1 B. HULBERT. 


Die Anfiinge der Briiderkirche in England. Von Gerhard A. Wauer. 
(Leipzig: Jansa, 1900; pp. 158; M. 2.50.) This is an important 
piece of work, thoroughly done. It opens with a list of sources of 
very great value and is followed by a treatise of three chapters in which 
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these sources are dealt with carefully and with great candor. The 
first chapter treats of the origin and history of the Moravian society 
in England. The second describes the religious condition of Eng- 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and especially in the 
circle of Wesley and Hutton. The third chapter discusses the begin- 
nings of the revived Moravian society in England and treats especially 
of Zinzendorf, the Fetter Lane society, and of John Wesley’s relation 
to the Moravians. The sketches of distinguished men, such as 
Comenius, Peter Béhler, Count Zinzendorf, William Law, James Hut- 
ton, Spangenberg, and John Wesley, are admirable. The author has 
traced with very great care the causes of the break with Wesley, 
which, in his judgment, was rather a gain than a loss to the Moravian 
society, inasmuch as it permitted the society to develop homogene- 
ously. He rightly points out that the arrival of Molther precipitated 
the crisis at Fetter Lane and properly characterizes this influential 
man. Those who are interested in the relations of Moravianism to 
Methodism, and especially in their likenesses and contrasts, can find 
no better account of them than in this excellent dissertation. CHARLES 
J. Lite. 


Die Erschiitterung des Optimismus durch das Erdbeben von Lissabon 
1755. Von W. Liitgert.— Was ist heute die religidse Aufgabe der Uni- 
versitaten? Won A. Schlatter. (= “Beitrage zur Férderung christ- 
licher Theologie,” 1901; V, 3.) (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann; pp. 79; 
M. 1.20.) By far the greater part of this pamphlet (59 pages) is 
devoted to the first essay, which, we believe, may briefly be character- 
ized as the ever-recurring difficulty to reconcile the destruction of 
human life, through the agency of natural catastrophes, with a belief 
in a beneficent providence. In the first part of this essay the writer 
gives a brief sketch of the optimism prevailing in England, France, 
and Germany in the eighteenth century, and shows how severely this 
religious and philosophical sentiment was shaken by the destruction 
of Lisbon. He devotes much space to the interpretations the leading 
French and German writers of that day sought to give of the catas- 
trophe, the majority of whom, he says, openly renounced their former 
belief that this world was the best one possible. In the second part 
of his essay the writer shows that it is quite as possible to believe in 
the providence of God as in Christ’s atoning sacrifice. The speech 
of Dr. Schlatter was delivered before the University of Tiibingen, at 
the birthday celebration of Emperor William II., on January 27, 1901. 
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The speaker firmly believes that the German universities have a reli- 
gious function. In the factional religious life of the country today 
the universities should be the one place where the opposing and con- 
flicting views and beliefs should be given a patient hearing and an 
unbiased investigation. He thinks it was a distinct loss for Protes- 
tantism that the Anabaptist movement in the sixteenth century was 
discarded by the animosities of that time. The universities cannot 
maintain this leadership in the religious thought of Germany unless 
they manifest this hospitable, broad spirit— Die Flugschrift “ Onus 
Ecclesiae” (1519). Mit einem Anhang iiber sozial- und kirchenpoli- 
tische Prophetien. Ein Beitrag zur Sitten- und Kulturgeschichte des 
ausgehenden Mittelalters. Von Heinrich Werner. (Giessen: Ricker, 
1901; pp. 106; M. 2.) How many voices were raised in solemn pro- 
test against the avaricious and shameful practices of the Roman curia 
during the closing years of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, whose names were never enrolled among the fol- 
lowers of either the German or the Swiss reformers! Many of these 
felt the injury that was being done the cause of religion quite as 
keenly as did Luther, but they had not his courage. Such a one is 
the author of Onus Ecclesiae, an excellent description of which, together 
with copious notes, is given us in the book under review. The writer 
of Onus Ecclesiae is, according to Dr. Werner, Berthold, the learned 
suffragan bishop of Salzburg, later bishop of Chiemsee. On the sub- 
ject of indulgences Berthold speaks like Luther; on the scriptural 
authority of the popes he has even clearer ideas than Luther had in 
1519, the date when this book was first published ; but this is the 
great difference between the two men: Berthold believes the papacy 
can be reformed only by the personal appearance of Christ, who 
would himself preside at a general council of all Christendom. He 
is an adherent of the prophetico-apocalyptical views of Joachim of 
Floris, and these views are primarily responsible for his pessimism, 
and an explanation also for his inability to enter into a contest against 
the evils he so well understands. In the last chapter of the book 
before us Dr. Werner has given us an interesting account of the 
influence which these medieval apocalyptic dreams and prophecies 
have exerted from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. ALBERT J. 
RAMAKER. 


Das Wesen des Christentums und die Zukunftsreligion. Von Ludwig 
Lemme. (Gr. Lichterfelde—Berlin: Runge, 1901; pp. vii+ 218; M. 
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3-50.) — Das Christentum von D. Ad. Harnack nach dessen sechzehn 
Vorlesungen. Von Ed. Rupprecht. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; 
pp. xiii++ 278; M. 4.) These books both represent replies to Har- 
nack by orthodox Lutherans. Both accuse him of making “a meager 
extract from the synoptic gospels, which is compatible with natural- 
ism” (Lemme, p. 131). Both apply to him epithets such as “ deist,” 
“rationalist,” ‘ Pelagian,” “representative of enlightened Judaism,” 
etc. (see, ¢. g., Rupprecht, p. 213). In method of polemic, however, 
the two books differ. Lemme argues from a philosophical point of 
view. He can see in Harnack’s attempt to portray religion as a pro- 
cess in consciousness nothing but subjectivism, dealing with the idea 
of God, but not finding God himself. He insists upon a transcendent 
and incomprehensible messianic mission and consciousness in Jesus 
as the only protection against such empty subjectivism (pp. 92 ff.). 
One is led to ask what advantage is gained by substituting a doctrine 
of a mysterious Messiah for a subjective idea of God. Rupprecht 
bases his argument on his theory of verbal inspiration. He fills 300 
pages with an incoherent mixture of passionate protest, religious 
exhortation, detailed mustering of proof-texts, and sarcastic comments 
on Harnack’s “ Teufelsexegese” (p. 158). Every page bristies with 
italics. In spiritand method the book reminds one of Epiphanius. 
Lutheran orthodoxy must produce more penetrating criticisms than 
these, if it expects to gain a hearing.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Seguiamo la Razione; La Chiesa. Di Geremia Bonomelli (Milano: 
L. F. Cogliati, 1900; pp. 384; L. 3.50.) This is the third volume 
from the author under the general expression: ‘Let us follow Reason.” 
The first was on God, the Author of the natural order; the second, on the 
God-man, Jesus Christ. These little volumes, taken togetaer, give an 
animated, succinct, clear, and popular view of the whole Roman theo- 
logical system. In this third volume we have a descriptionand defense 
of the church, its organization and institutions. The autha, of course, 
holds to the infallibility of the pope, and tries to explair it in a way 
that will make it acceptable to reason. He maintains the Romanist 
position that it is necessary to belong to the Romanist church in order 
to attain salvation. He discusses the Inquisition and its aims, and 
shows the difference between the Catholic and the Spanis Inquisition, 
and rejoins to the Protestants that they were not free ‘rom persecu- 
tions that amounted to inquisition. Clerical celibacy is defended as 
on the whole far better for the men who devote themse.ves exclusively 
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to the work of saving men and building them up in the faith. He 
believes that the Roman system is entirely consistent with the highest 
and truest freedom. The author is not blind to the fact that great 
errors have been committed by the church, and that particular institu- 
tions have been peculiarly subject to shocking errors. But despite 
them all he stands by the entire system. The general reader who 
would like an entirely candid and clear statement of the Romanist doc- 
trines will find it in these volumes.— J. W. MoncrieF. 


La Mére de Dieu et la Mere des Hommes, d'aprés les péres et la 
théologie. Par J.-B. Terrien. Premiére partie: La Mére de Dieu. 2 
tomes. (Paris: Lethielleux; pp. xxii+ 396; 426; fr. 8.) The author 
attempts in this elaborate work to translate the emotional adoration of 
the Virgin into explicit doctrines. He sets forth the unique character 
of Mary as the mother of God, and from this ideal he deduces all her 
special prerogatives, such as her immaculate conception, her super- 
natural knowledge, perfect merit, assumption, and coronation. The 
work admirably illustrates the method and spirit of the Jesuits. Unques- 
tioning loyalty to authority of the church and intense religious devo- 
tion characterize every page. The Catholic patrology is diligently 
cited in confirmation of all statements—always with the assumption 
that references to the Virgin implicitly, if not expressly, corroborate the 
dogma promulgated by Pius IX. All difficulties, real or imagined, are 
met by casuistry. The most elementary principles of historical criti- 
cism are unknown to the author. For example, although he is unable 
to find any authoritative witness to the corporeal assumption of the Vir- 
gin earlier than the sixth century, he finds the doctrine implicitly taught 
in Scripture (ec. g., Luke 1:28 and Gen. 3:14,15). “It seems then 
reasonable to conclude that the belief in the corporeal assumption of 
the mother of God could, if it seemed to the church opportune, be 
promulgated as a truth revealed by God for the faith of Christians” 
(Vol. II, p. 361). With such presuppositions the work is beyond the 
reach of scientific criticism, because it deals with mythology rather 
than with facts of history. Yet the contemplation of the ideal mother 
of God evokes a passionate piety which reveals the fact that for Catho- 
lics religious conviction is independent of historic truth. Outside 
the Catholic church these volumes will be of little interest GERALD 
BIRNEY SMITH. 


Old and New Certainty of the Gospel. By Alexander Robinson. 
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(London: Williams & Norgate, 1900; pp. 166; 2s. 6d.) This is a plea 
for liberalism in religion and theology versus literalism. The author 
would substitute for papal church guidance, on the one hand, and for 
biblical guidance, on the other, “the light of Christian influences, which 
is made up of thoughts, sentiments, and fancies, which often correct 
the light of Bible literalism. But it has, in common with that light, a 
historical connection with the life on earth of Jesus Christ.” There is 
too little care taken to show that the errors and evils of literalism are 
due to the wrong interpretation of the letter, and not to the letter 
itself. Christ’s use of the Old Testament shows this.—Geo. D. B. 
PEPPER. 


The Monatsschrift fir die kirchliche Praxis is a new series of the 
well-known periodical Zeitschrift fir praktische Theologie. It is edited 
by Professor O. Baumgarten, of Kiel, in collaboration with Professor 
Drews, of Jena, and Pastors Niebergall, of Kirn, and Teichmann, of 
Frankfurt a. M., and published monthly by J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen 
and Leipzig; annual subscription, M. 6; single numbers, averaging 
from 32 to 40 pages, M.o.75. The editor contributes a monthly report 
called “‘ Kirchliche Chronik,” and, in addition, many valuable articles 
and notes. The series (1901) is opened by Professor Drews’s interest- 
ing article on “ Religiédse Volkskunde, eine Aufgabe der praktischen 
Theologie.” The instalments thus far published contain much of 
great interest, also to transatlantic readers, especially pastors of Ger- 
man congregations, to whom the periodical is heartily commended.— 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Geschichte der alten und mittelalterlichen Musik. Von A. Mohler. 
(Leipzig : Géschen, 1900; pp. 177; M. 0.80.) In this little compen- 
dium the author has presented in an unusually clear and comprehensive 
way the most of what is valuable to the student of music history in the 
development of the art prior to 1600. In his treatment of disputed 
matters, ¢. g., Greek scales and their development to medieval modes, 
the work of Gregory the Great, notations, etc., his careful references 
to the latest research, and to the grounds for varying opinions, make 
the book especially valuable. Particular commendation should be 
given to the unusually full treatment of instrumental and of secular 
music, in which most of the histories are lamentably deficient.—Choirs 
and Choral Music (“The Music Lover’s Library”). By Arthur Mees. 
(New York: Scribner, 1901 ; pp. 251 ; $1.25, me¢.) The author presents 
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this book to the “‘ amateur”’ who wishes light on “the question as to 
how chorus-singing and choral music came to be what they are.” 
Incidentally he hopes to demonstrate ‘“‘ how puissant a factor in shap- 
ing the course of musical progress chorus-singing has been in the past, 
and how necessary it is to the dissemination of sound musical taste at 
the present time.” The result is a readable little volume, covering 
much of the general history of music up to the seventeenth century, and 
offering pleasantly its stores of more modern material. It is doubtful 
if technical discussions such as those upon medizval notations, poly- 
phonic experiments, and the development of the passion texts come 
properly within its scope. But a large amount of information about 
choral development in more modern times renders it of undoubted 
interest to music lovers, who will enjoy comparing, for example, the 
chorus of fourteen men and six boys that assisted Handel at the first 
performance of the ‘“‘ Messiah,” the greater one of two hundred and 
seventy-one, including sixty male altos, which helped to give the 
“Elijah ” its first hearing one hundred and five years later, with our 
own twentieth-century organizations. The final chapter of the book 
is on the ideal chorus and conductor, and makes the prophecy that 
chorus-singing at present is but in its infancy. —GEroRGE CoLEMAN 
Gow. 


Geschichte der kirchlichen Leichenfeier. Gekrénte Preisschrift von 
Ludwig Ruland. (Regensburg: Manz, 1901; pp. viii-++ 301; M. 3.) 
This learned but clearly written work on the history of church burial 
customs is altogether from the Roman Catholic point of view. It 
promises a preliminary study of non-Christian and Jewish burial, but 
what it furnishes on these points is superficial and unsatisfactory. Its 
real value lies in its collection of materials throwing light upon the 
post-biblical burial service and the regulations on the subject in the 
Roman church. A specimen of its biblical exegesis is the interpreta- 
tion of 2 Tim. 1:18 as a prayer for the dead. An amusing chapter 
denounces cremation as anti-Christian and materialistic. Indeed, there 
is much entertaining reading in this book as well as useful informa- 
tion.—Geo. S. GOODSPEED. 


Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. Being two Papers 
written by Stopford A. Brooke. (New York: Crowell, 1901 ; pp. 59; 
$0.60.) The more important, because the more original, of these beau- 
tiful and inspiring essays gives a brief but comprehensive and broadly 
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sympathetic estimate of the life of the spirit as it has found expression 
in poetry, with emphasis on the work of Tennyson and Browning, 
Arnold and Clough, Morris and Rossetti Myra REYNOLDs. 


The Trend of the Centuries; or, The Historical Unfolding of the 
Divine Purpose. By Andrew W. Archibald. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1901; pp. 419; $1.25.) This volume contains twenty essays or dis- 
courses upon conspicuous historical events. The author has so handled 
his topics as to show that these events were vitally linked together. 
Each prepared the way for, and ushered in, another, while each and all 
contributed to the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. Among 
the subjects discussed are such as these: ‘The Gulf Stream of Mes- 
sianic Prophecy,” “The Heroic Jeremiah and the Downfall of Judah,” 
“World Empires,” “‘The Fulness of Time,” ‘The Crescent and the 
Cross ;” and then follow topics covering the period of the Reformation 
and the discovery and settlement of this continent. While the matter 
of these discourses is not new, it is put in a fresh and fascinating way. 
The great epochs of history are so skilfully and vividly portrayed that 
the reader becomes an interested and delighted spectator of the great 
and inspiring acts of God’s providence. The author is acquainted with 
the best thought of the day pertaining to the subjects that he unfolds, 
and makes due recognition and use of it. His style also is direct, 
clear, and forceful. His book will interest and greatly benefit the 
rank and file in all Christian congregations. The volume has no index, 
a culpable oversight !— Zhe Clergy in American Life and Letters. By 
Daniel Dulany Addison. (New York: Macmillan, 1900 ; pp. ix-+ 400 ; 
$1.25.) We have in this volume a rapid sketch of the achievements of 
the American clergy in history, poetry, romance, and denominational 
literature, together with monographs on Timothy Dwight, William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. A very complete index adds value to the 
book. No adequate discussion of so many topics can be compressed 
into so narrow a space. To attempt it necessarily results in superficial 
impression. The literary work of the clergy in colonial times is 
treated with far greater thoroughness by Moses Coit Tyler, in his 
History of American Literature. And while the monographs of our 
author are interesting, fairly portraying the lives and characters of 
the distinguished preachers of whom he writes, yet here also there 
is a lack of thoroughness in his treatment. But the book, so far as it 
goes, is well written. The style is clear and attractive. The volume 
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will serve a good purpose. It will often furnish in small compass just 
the information wanted, and will probably awaken in the minds of its 
readers a desire for some more comprehensive discussion.—A Mew 
World and an Old Gospel. By James M. Taylor. (Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland, 1901; pp. 44; $0.10.) During the past century 
the world has become new. This transformation has been brought 
about by the enlargement of scientific knowledge, the multiplication 
of mechanical contrivances, devices for fleet traveling and intercom- 
munication, and adjustments necessitated by the discovery of evolu- 
tion. But amid all these mutations human nature remains unchanged. 
Its needs are ever the same. And the old gospel, with its immutable 
truth, can fully satisfy those needs. So men must preach it; not 
sociology, economics, literature, politics, but Christ, who can transform 
and save all who come into fellowship with him. This is a timely and 
weighty address, and should be read by every Christian pastor.— 
Prayer; a Practical Treatise. By A. F. Douglas. (Edinburgh: Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901; pp. 284; 3s. 6d.) This is indeed a 
practical treatise on prayer. There is no attempt at fine writing; but 
we have here plain, clear, suggestive talks. The simple aim is to do 
good. The writer is evidently acquainted with the philosophical dis- 
cussions of his difficult subject ; but he purposely ignores them, and 
confines himself to what the Scriptures teach, together with the con- 
firmatory facts of Christian experience. His discussion is eminently 
sane. The limitations of prayer are fully recognized and set forth. 
The law of prayer, the prayer of faith, the matter of prayer, delay in 
answering prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, in short, prayer in all its phases, 
is discussed with luminousness and rare sense. But no book is per- 
fect; and this one is marred by repetitions, the elimination of which 
would greatly enhance its value. Repetition in a series of sermons 
is often demanded, but in a book to be read at leisure is wearisome.— 
Evening Thoughts; Being Notes of a Threefold Pastorate. By Paton 
J. Gloag. (New York: Scribner, 1900; pp. x-+284; $1.50.) This 
book consists of thirty essays, in which the author discusses some 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and many phases of Christian 
experience. His thought is clear and at times profound. While, 
however, his style is pleasing and vigorous, it is in emphasis a dead 
level. Each paragraph has about the same strength as all the others. 
As one reads he is wearied with the monotony. There is also consider- 
able reiteration, making the impression that these essays are probably 
sermons revamped. And the author evidently nodded when, in his 
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“‘Prefatory Note,” he wrote of his “two first parishes.” But in spite 
of these minor defects the volume cannot fail to be useful to the gen- 
eral reader. We especially commend the suggestive discussions of the 
following subjects: “The Mystery of the Incarnation,” “Obscurity of 
a Future State,” “Christ’s Triumph in His Cross,” “ Christian Cour- 
age,” and “ Besetting Sins.”—-GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 








